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PREFACE. 


Av length, after two and a half years of arduous work, the 
author has the satisfaction of offering to students the first part 
of his promised treatise on the Orchestra. The delay in its 
appearance has been due, partly to increasing pressure of 
professional engagements, but far more to the laborious pre- 
liminary investigations necessary to enable him to do some 
measure of justice to his subject. 

In order that he might have at hand, when required, 
suitable examples illustrating every point that it might be 
needful to refer to, the author, before writing a single line of 
the text, examined nearly every orchestral score in his library. 
He consulted many hundreds of scores by the great masters, 
varying in length from a few pages to six or seven hundred, or 
even more. He made a list of some fourteen hundred passages 
for quotation or reference—far more, of course, than it would 
be possible to make use of, because, without such a list at his 
side, he knew that he would probably waste hours in hunting 
for a particular illustration when he required it. The result 
has fully justified his method of procedure; for the actual 
writing of the volume has occupied a comparatively short 
time. The preliminary work, on the other hand, required 
more than a year and a half to complete it. 

In planning the present work, it appeared advisable to deal 
first with the instruments of the orchestra individually, leaving 
till later the important subject of their combination, though 
this is of necessity incidentally shown to some extent in the 
examples given. After two preliminary chapters, treating of 
the qualifications needful to the student, of the composition of 
the modern orchestra, and of thw arrangement of the score, 
the various departments of the orchestra, strings, wind, and 
percussion, are taken in turn, and the mechanism, character, 
and special features of each instrument explained in detail. 
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Without going deeply into scientific problems, it has been 
necessary to touch from time to time on questions of acoustics ; 
tor otherwise it would have beeu impossible to explain many 
points connected with the technique of the instruments. No 
further knowledge of acoustics is required than the student 
can obtain from such a work as Mr. Sedley Taylor’s ‘Sound 
and Music.’ 

In dealing with the different instruments, the author has 
endeavoured above all to be practical—with what success 
readers must judge. Many of the hints here given to students 
have been furnished to the writer by orchestral players, and 
much is to be learned from these gentlemen by those who 
have the opportunity of associating with them. 

It will be seen that no mention is made in this volume of 
such instruments as are peculiar to military bands. Only 
those are spoken of here which, with more or less frequency, 
make their appearance in the regular orchestra. Scoring for a 
military band is a special subject, which lies apart from the 
scope of this work. Should space permit, (which, however, 
appears doubtful,) a supplemental chapter on this subject may 
possibly be added to the next volume. In any case, the 
present work, being a treatise on the orchestra proper, would 
be complete without it. 

It will be seen that, although the organ is enumerated in 
Chapter II. among orchestral instruments, no mention is made 
of it later in the volume. The omission is intentional. What 
it is needful that the student should know about its technique 
will be found in Chapter XIII. of Applied Forms, while the 
subject of its combination with the orchestra will be dealt 
with in the second part of the present work. 

The author’s experience as a teacher has convinced him 
that many students do not know some of the instruments of 
the orchestra by sight,—cannot, for instance, distinguish 
between an oboe and a clarinet. It has therefore been 
thought advisable to give illustrations of most of the instru- 
ments spoken of. In a few cases this has been unnecessary, 
either because, as with the harp, everybody knows the shape 
of it, or because, as in the case of the serpent, the instrument 
is no longer in use. 

The author offers no apology for the large number of 
musical examples contained in this volume. He has had more 
than one reason for introducing so many. In the first place, 
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he believes that nothing is so stimulating to the imagination 
of the student as the examination of passages from full scores. 
When a lad, his own enthusiasm for the art of orchestration— 
an enthusiasm which has never since abated—was first aroused 
by studying the few and short passages quoted in Hamilton’s 
‘Catechism of Writing for the Orchestra’; and long before he 
had a large collection of scores of his own, he was familiar with 
every example to be seen in Berlioz’s ‘Instrumentation.’ The 
author believes that that which was so beneficial to himself 
will also be found useful to the student. 

Another great advantage in such short extracts as those 
here given is, that they are of much assistance in enabling the 
student thoroughly to master score-reading. If he has before 
him the score of a symphony or an opera, his attention is 
liable to be constantly distracted by the music as a whole; he 
will probably skim over passages to get the general impression 
of the melody or harmony, to say nothing of the chance of his 
being utterly lost in an elaborate score. But with short 
passages of only a few bars, in which there are few or no 
empty staves, his attention is concentrated, not distracted ; 
and he will probably study these bars until he has at least a 
fairly good idea of the effect intended by the composer. Such 
a volume as the present, in which the effect of the examples in 
the earlier chapters is for the most part by no means difficult 
to realize, offers the student a graduated course of score- 
reading, such as he cannot possibly obtain by studying the 
works from which the various quotations are taken. 

In the selection of examples two considerations have 
guided the author. Firstly, such illustrations have been chosen 
as best showed the special features of each instrument sepa- 
rately. In many cases important solo passages are given, and 
though the combination of the various instruments is touched 
on from time to time, no attempt has been made to deal with 
it systematically ; this branch of the study belongs properly to 
the second part of the work. The other point is, that the 
author has tried, as far as possible, to avoid giving quotations 
from1 scores which were likely to be easily accessible to the 
student ; such, in most cases, are only referred to. For the 
same reason, comparatively few examples are given which are 
to be found in the large treatises of Gevaert and Hofmann, 
though these books, being expensive, are not in the possession 
of all students. With the exception of some half dozen 
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passages, every quotation in the volume has been copied from 
scores inthe author’s library. He believes that many of the 
charming examples from the works of Cherubini and Auber, to 
say nothing of those from the less familiar compositions of 
Mozart, Schubert, and others, will be found both instructive 
and interesting. 

One of the chief difficulties encountered by students in 
beginning to read scores is that of the transposing instruments. 
No attempt has been made to shirk this ; it has to be over- 
come, and the sooner the better. To give the earlier examples 
with the transposing instruments written at their real pitch, is 
like learning to swim with corks. But, in order to assist the 
pupil as far as possible, the transposition required is indicated 
at the beginning of each example, until the chapters are reached 
in which these instruments are dealt with. 

It was originally intended to include in this volume the 
treatment of solo instruments,—that is to say, the scoring of 
chamber music; but the full description of their technique 
occupied so much more space than had been expected, that 
this subject had to be postponed. It will furnish the material 
for a chapter in the second volume. 

The subject of orchestration is so large, and comprises such 
a multiplicity of detail, that a great part of the work still 
remains to be written. The second volume, which will follow 
the present one as soon as possible, will deal with the important 
subjects of combination, contrast, colour, balance of tone, 
accompaniment of voices, arrangements, the scoring for small, 
or incomplete orchestras, &c. It need hardly be added that 
no pains will be spared to make the work as complete as 
possible. 

It would be dishonest of the author not to acknowledge 
his obligations to those who have preceded him in the same 
direction. While, as in other volumes of this series, he has 
founded his teaching on the actual practice of the great masters, 
he has found many valuable hints in the treatise of M. Gevaert, 
whose great work in two volumes, he considers to be by far 
the finest book on the subject ever written. In the matter of 
completeness, indeed, the present work has no pretension to 
rival that of M. Gevaert; this would be impossible within the 
limits assigned to it, as will be readily understood when it is 
said that M. Gevaert’s two quarto volumes contain about 900 
examples. A few quotations fron: works which were not in 
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the author’s library have been taken from R. Hofmann’s 
‘ Praktische Instrumentationslehre.’ 

The author desires to thank those publishers who have 
kindly allowed him to quote from their copyrights, and would 
especially name Messrs. Schott & Co. and Simrock for their 
liberality in this respect. He is also indebted to Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. for permission to reprint the picture of 
the Contrafagotto from Grove’s ‘Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians.’ 

Once more the author has to thank his friends, Dr. C. W. 
Pearce and Professor Mahaffy, for kind assistance in revising 
the proofs. He is also indebted to his friend and former 
pupil, Mr. Joseph Spawforth, for the preparation of the 
analytical index. 


London, November 1897. 
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THE ORCHESTRA. 


PART I—TECHNIQUE OF THE INSTRUMENTS. 


Cir Dik ai. 
INTRODUCTION. 


1. By the term ‘Orchestration’ is meant the arranging of 
a piece of music for various instruments. The term, however, 
is not generally applied to compositions written for solo instru- 
ments (such, for example, as quartetts or trios), but only to 
such as are written for the larger combinations of instruments 
usually spoken of as “an orchestra,” or, colloquially, as “a 
band.” Such pieces may be either purely instrumental, or they 
may be for one or more voices accompanied by instruments. 
In the latter case the word ‘orchestration’ refers simply to 
the manner in which the accompaniments are divided between 
the various instruments employed. 

2. Other terms frequently to be met with as synonyms of 
‘orchestration ” are “instrumentation ” and “scoring.” The 
former needs no explanation ; the latter has reference to the 
fact that the composer or arranger writes the parts for the 
various instruments on different staves, one above another, the 
whole collection of staves which are intended to be played 
together being technically known as the “full score,” or 
simply “the score.” Of the component parts of a modern 
score we shall speak presently. 

3. The science of orchestration, as practised at the present 
day, is the most recentiy developed branch of music, being not 
much more than a century old. The present is not the place 
for a history of this subject, for which we would refer our 
readers to the valuable work of M. Henri Lavoix*, but a 
word or two may be said for the guidance of students. 

4. Although in the scores of Bach, Handel, and their 


* Histoire de [ Instrumentation, par H, Lavoix, /i/s, (Paris, Firmin-Didot, 
1878.) 
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contemporaries, we not only meet with nearly every instrument 
found in modern orchestras—the chief exceptions being the 
different members of the clarinet family, the ophicleide, and 
tle tuba—but also with many which are now obsolete, the 
manner of their employment is so different from that now 
adopted that the student will derive comparatively little 
benefit, from the point of view of orchestration, from the study 
of these works, highly interesting and instructive as they are 
in other respects. Modern instrumentation may be said to 
have originated with Haydn and Mozart, though more recent 
composers have made considerable advances in this department 
of their art. 

5. Instrumentation is often spoken of as “ orchestral colour- 
ing,” and there is a great deal of truth in the simile. The 
orchestra is to the composer what his palette is to the painter. 
Some writers have fancifully endeavoured to compare the 
tones of different instruments to various colours ; but this is 
carrying the analogy too far. Yet if the student will compare 
the effect of, let us say, a symphony of Beethoven or Mendels- 
sohn played as a pianoforte duet with the same work per- 
formed, as intended, by the orchestra, he will feel that in the 
latter case the various qualities of tone of the stringed, wood, 
and brass instruments give quite a different character to the 
work. ‘The arrangement for the piano bears to the original 
much the same relation that an engraving does to an oil- 
painting. In the latter case there is colouring, which is 
wanting in the former. 

6. The object of the present work is, therefore, to teach the 
student, as far as can be taught by an instruction book, how to 
use the various tone-colours which the orchestra offers him. 
But this is only possible to a limited extent. We can, of 
course, explain the compass, mechanism, &c., of the different 
instruments, and show how they can be used, and have been 
used, singly and in combination; we can give general prin- 
ciples as to contrast, balance of tone, and similar matters ; but 
the feeling for orchestral colouring must be, like the inven- 
tion of melody, a natural gift, and not the result of mere 
calculation. Here again the analogy with painting may be 
employed. An artist may have a thorough knowledge of every 
separate colour in his box, and yet not be a great colourist. 
Further, just as every great painter has his own peculiar style of 
colouring, each great composer has his own method of scoring ; 
and it would be no more possible to an experienced musician 
to mistake a score of Mozart for one of Wagner than it would 
for an art-connoisseur to mistake a painting by Titian for 
one by J. W. Turner. 

7. It may, perhaps, not be superfluous to remind the student 
that the most excellent orchestration will not compensate for 
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the absence of other merits in his work. It ts quite useless for 
anyone to attempt to write for the orchestra before he has 
obtained a complete mastery of the other branches of composi- 
tion. Here, again, the analogy with painting holds good. No 
sensible man would ever think of trying to paint a picture 
before he had thoroughly learned drawing and perspective. 
In the one case the result, judged as a work of art, would 
be just as incomplete as in the other. 

8. In addition to the general knowledge of composition 
just spoken of, there are certain special qualifications needful 
for the student before he can approach orchestral writing with 
any hope of success. Of these one of the most obvious is the 
ability to read a full score. In the case of the older masters, 
such as Haydn and Mozart, this is a matter of no very great 
difficulty ; but to realize with the eye, even approximately, the 
effect of the more elaborate combinations to be found in such 
modern scores as those of Brahms, Dvorak, or Wagner is often 
a formidable task, requiring much practice and experience. 
Yet the ability to do this with tolerable ease is absolutely 
indispensable for anyone who would learn to write for the 
orchestra. A few hints to aid the student in this matter will 
be of use. 

g. It may be assumed that his studies in harmony and 
counterpoint will have thoroughly familiarized him with the 
alto and tenor clefs, both of which are constantly to be met 
with in orchestral scores. A knowledge of the soprano C clef 
is also necessary ; for, though no longer employed for instru- 
ments, it is very generally used for the soprano voice in 
modern scores published in France and Germany, while it is 
almost universal in older editions of operas, oratorios, and 
other vocal works. If the student finds any difficulty with 
these clefs, we recommend him, as a preliminary study, to get 
some of the old editions of English church music, such as 
Boyce’s or Arnold’s cathedral music, or the anthems of Croft 
or Greene. In all these the soprano, alto, and tenor parts are 
written in the C clefs, and, as there is no accompaniment 
except a figured bass, the student will be forced to master 
these clefs if he would get any idea of the music. It will, 
of course, require some little time to acquire facility in reading 
them; but it can be done, and it must be done, if his progress 
is not to be barred at the outset. 

1o. As soon as the student can read these clefs with ease 
he will be ready for the next step forward. We advise him to 
take some string quartetts for his first study in modern score 
reading. All the quartetts of the great masters, from Haydn 
downwards, are now to be had in score, for a few pence each, 
in the excellent Payne edition. Though the scores only 
contain four staves each, their reading will be found most useful 
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practice, owing to the independence of the parts. The 
student must endeavour to hear each part in his mind’s ear 
distinctly and simultaneously. If he be a pianist, we advise 
him not to try to help himself by playing the pieces on the 
piano. In the first place, he will find many passages in which 
the harmony is so disposed that it cannot be played, as 
written, by two hands ; and, secondly, it is indispensable that 
he should acquire thoroughly the power of what the late John 
Hullah used to call ‘ hearing with the eye.” 

11. When the score of a quartett or quintett no longer 
presents any difficulty, the student should proceed to the 
simpler orchestral scores, such as the symphonies of Haydn 
and Mozart. Here he will be confronted for the first time 
with the difficulty of reading the transposing instruments,— 
the clarinets in A and B, the trumpets and the horns. In 
the chapters of this volume in which these instruments are 
treated of, he will find full instructions on this point. The 
number of staves which he has to read simultaneously will 
now be increased, varying from six to ten or twelve; 
but the difficulty will not increase in the same proportion, 
as the wind parts in these older scores are mostly simple, 
and often of secondary importance, to say nothing of the fact 
that they often double the string parts, either in the unison or 
the octave. 

12. The attention should not be confined exclusively to 
instrumental works; it will be well for the student also 'to 
make himself acquainted with the oratorios of Haydn (the 
‘Creation’ and the ‘Seasons’), and with the principal 
operas of Mozart. When he can read intelligently such scores 
as those of ‘Don Juan’ or ‘Figaro,’ all the worst of his 
troubles will be over. The scores of Beethoven, Schubert, 
or Mendelssohn will offer comparatively little difficulty then, 
though some of the modern works, such as Wagner’s 
‘ Tristan,’ or Berlioz’s ‘ Faust,’ never become really easy to read, 
even for the most experienced musician. 

13. Thanks to the diffusion of cheap music in recent years, 
and to the enterprise of some of the principal German and 
English publishers, the full scores of the works of the great 
composers are mostly to be had now at very reasonable prices. 
But if any of our readers are unable to obtain many of these, 
they may still acquire considerable facility in score-reading 
by carefully studying the numerous passages which will be 
quoted in the present work. It will not, however, be sufh- 
cient merely to get a vague general idea of them ; the student 
must carefully piece them together, so to speak, building up 
the chords (if necessary) a note at a time, until he is sure that 
he hears clearly inithis mind’s ear the effect designed by the 
composer. 
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14. This brings us naturally to speak of the second quali- 
fication needful for the student of orchestration, and one 
which is of at least equal importance with the power of 
reading a score In speaking just now of hearing clearly 
“the effect designed by the composer,” we meant much more 
than merely hearing the correct melody or harmony. It is 
quite impossible for anyone to write effectively for the or- 
chestra unless he has at least a fairly good idea of the sounds 
he is putting on the paper. It is not enough, therefore, when 
he is reading a score to hear in his mind the right chords ; 
he must hear them with their proper quality of tone. The chord 
of C major played by strings sounds absolutely different from 
the same chord in the same position played by clarinets and 
bassoons, or by brass instruments. The student must be able 
to call up in his mind at will, at least approximately, the tone 
of all the instruments in the orchestra, either singly or in 
combination. 

15. It may be at once admitted that this is the most 
difficult of the preliminary tasks set before him in the study of 
instrumentation, and it can only be acquired by time and 
patience, the amount of the former varying greatly according 
to the opportunities enjoyed by the student of hearing orches- 
tral music. To the dwellers in large cities such opportunities 
are frequent ; but the young musician who lives in a remote 
country place labours under a great disadvantage. This is more 
especially the case as regards the reed instruments. Every- 
body presumably knows the sound of the violin, and nearly 
everybody would recognize the tone of a brass instrument, 
though many might be puzzled to distinguish between the 
sound of a horn, a trumpet, and atrombone. But nobody who 
had never heard an oboe or a clarinet could, like the German 
philosopher, evolve the idea of their tone out of his own 
moral consciousness ; they must be heard before they can be 
identified. 

16. Presuming that the student has, at least occasionally, 
the opportunity of hearing orchestral music, the best way 
of acquiring the power of which we are now speaking is the 
following. Supposing that he is going to hear some work, 
such as a symphony or overture, of which he has been able 
to buy or borrow the score, he should read the score carefully 
at least three or four times before going to the concert, using 
his utmost endeavours to imagine the quality of tone of the 
various passages. He should especially notice the solos for the 
different wind instruments, for these are they which at first 
will give him the most trouble. He should take the score 
with him to the concert, and remark particularly where the 
music sounds otherwise than he had imagined—and why. 
Sometimes he will probably have heard a passage in his 
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mind with the wrong quality of tone, at other times with 
the wrong balance of power in the parts. Then let him, as 
soon as possible after the concert, while his impressions are 
still fresh, read the score again two or three times, to fix in his 
mind what he has heard. The next time a similar opportunity 
presents itself, he will find that he can form a much more 
accurate idea beforehand of what he is going to hear, and with 
attention and practice, the power of which we are now speaking 
can be acquired to an extent of which those who have not 
tried it have very little idea.* 

t7. Closely allied with the faculty just treated of, and, 
in fact, almost a necessary corollary of it, is the converse power, 
which may be described as “seeing with the ear.” By this is 
meant the ability, while listening to the orchestra, of telling by 
what instrument or instruments any particular passage is being 
played. This can only be carried to a certain extent. It 
may be doubted whether any one, however gifted, could, on 
hearing a chord played by the full orchestra, write it down 
exactly as it stood in the composer’s score ; but he should at 
least be able to tell pretty nearly what instruments are being 
used, and, in cases where only a few are employed, it would 
often be possible to write down the passage with absolute 
accuracy. This faculty of analysis will be of great use, not 
only in assisting him in score reading, but in developing his 
feeling for tone colour, so that in composing he may know 
what combination of instruments is required to produce a 
special effect, just as a painter knows how he must mix his 
colours to obtain a particular tint. 

18. Some practical knowledge, even if only slight, of 
orchestral instruments will be of the utmost value to the 
student. Unless he knows something of the mechanism of 
an instrument, he is very likely to write ineffectively for it, 
even if he does not (as is sometimes the case with beginners,) 
write passages of almost impracticable difficulty. More especi- 
ally is this the case with the brass instruments. The student’s 
greatest trouble is probably in most cases the writing for the 
horns. If he can get even a few lessons on the horn, or (failing 
this,) on the cornet, he will find the knowledge thus acquired of 
the greatest service to him. The same is true of other instru- 
ments ; and we strongly advise him to try his hand at as 


* The author trusts he will not be thought unduly egotistical, if, for the 
encouragement of students, he gives his own experience. Living during all his 
boyhood in a small country town, he never had the opportunily of hearing a full 
orchestra till he was eighteen years of age, though by that time he had read 
a considerable number of scores, By pursuing the plan here recommended, he 
was able in a comparatively short time to make himself perfectly familiar with the 
tone of all the instruments, and could call them up in his mind at will, separately 
or combined. He can therefore speak confidently as to the practicability of the 
method ; and the power once acquired will never again be lost. 
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many as he possibly can, even though he may not become 
really proficient on any. 

19. No less valuable—from some points of view even more 
so—is actual experience in the orchestra itself, where this is 
obtainable. In this respect the students at our large music 
schools have an enormous advantage. To one who wishes to 
compose for the orchestra, nothing is more stimulating to the 
imagination than the frequent hearing of orchestral music. 
If therefore he has the opportunity of taking part in such 
performances, let him by all means avail himself of it, even 
though the orchestra should be poor or incomplete. Besides 
this, he may learn much from personal intercourse with the 
players, who can tell him many things about their instruments 
which it would be difficult to find in any instruction book. 
If not able himself to take part in orchestral performances, 
he should listen to as many as possible ; for it is absolutely 
beyond the power of any one to write well for the orchestra 
unless he is quite familiar with the tones of all the instru- 
ments.* 

20. It must not be supposed that it is necessary for the 
student to defer commencing the study of instrumentation 
until he has completely finished the preliminary work of which 
we have spoken in this chapter. On the contrary, he will 
probably find much assistance in his task by reading the 
descriptions here given of the various instruments and their 
employment. But there is no short cut to writing for the 
orchestra. Sooner or later the qualifications here spoken of 
must be acquired, if the student would essay this branch of 
composition with any hope of success. 

21. In the present work we shall first speak of the composi- 
tion of the modern orchestra, and of the various ways in which 
the parts are arranged in a score. We shall next deal with 
each instrument in detail, after which we shall have to treat of 
their employment as solo instruments ; this will include the 
whole question of the scoring of chamber music. We shall then 
proceed to the practically exhaustless subject of orchestral 
combination, and shall conclude with some hints on arranging 
music for the orchestra, and on writing for small and incom- 
plete orchestras. 


* If the author may be pardoned one more personal reminiscence, he would 
say that he attributes much of his own knowledge of orchestra! writing to the fact 
that he was for twenty-four years connected with the Crystal Palace, and during 
the whole of that time had opportunities of hearing the orchestra of that institution 
two or three times a week. It would be difficult to overestimate the benefit he thus 
obtained, 
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CHAPTER II. 


COMPOSITION OF THE MODERN ORCHESTRA— THE ARRANGEMENT 
OF THE SCORE. 


22. The instruments of which the modern full orchestra 
is composed may be divided roughly into three groups— 
stringed, wind, and percussion instruments. In the first of 
these groups the sound is produced by setting in vibration 
strings, made generally either of catgut or of wire. In wind 
instruments the tone results from the vibration of a column of 
air within a tube ; while in percussion instruments the tone is 
produced by the vibration either of a stretched membrane, or 
skin, as in the various kinds of drums, or of more or less elastic 
bodies, generally of metal, as in the case of bells, triangles, or 
cymbals.* 

23. Each of these groups can be subdivided. Taking first 
the stringed instruments, there are three different ways in 
which tones can be obtained from strings. They may be set 
in vibration either by friction, as in the violin and other instru- 
ments of the same family, which are played by drawing a bow 
across the strings,t or by plucking the strings with the fingers, 
as with the harp and guitar, or with a plectrum (the man- 
doline), or by striking them with hammers, as in the old 
dulcimer, the modern pianoforte, and the Hungarian Czimbalom. 

24. Of these three subdivisions the first is by far the 
most important, so much so, indeed, that when the term 
“ strings ” is used, instruments played with a bow are always 
intended. Of these, four varieties are employed in the or- 
chestra—the violin, the viola, the violoncello, and the 
double-bass, or contrabasso.{ The nature of each of these 
instruments will be explained later in this work ; it will suffice 
to say now that the violin is the smallest and the highest in 
pitch of the family, then comes the viola, uext the violon- 
cello, while the double-bass is the largest and deepest of the 
instruments. 


* In the case of the rarely-used xylophone, the tune is produced by the 
vibration of bars of wood. 

t In the hurdy-gurdy the tone is produced by the friction on the strings of a 
wheel revolving in contact with them. Though this instrument (French VIELLE, 
German LEIER,) is no longer used in the orchestra, it is mentioned here, as it 
is occasionally to be met with in the scores of Haydn and Mozart. 

t Berlioz in his ‘Orchestration’ speaks of an instrument invented by M. 
Vuillaume, the ‘Octobass,’ the compass of which is an octave below that of the 
violoncello; but it has never been generally introduced into the orchestra, the 
only instance of its employment known to the author being in the ‘ Benedictus’ 
of Gounod’s Cecilian Mass. 
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25. An important difference between the strings of an 
orchestra and the wind and percussion instruments is, that the 
parts for the first are always played by several instruments to 
each, while, excepting in the very largest orchestras, at grand 
festivals, &c., the wind and percussion parts are never doubled. 
The violins are almost invariably divided into firsts and seconds, 
each having an independent part, though they sometimes play in 
unison ; the violoncellos and double-basses also generally play 
in octaves.* The result is that music for the strings of the 
orchestra is mostly written in four-part harmony, arranged 
thus— 

Violino 1™ 

Violino 2% 

Viola. 

Violoncello e Basso. 


(‘ Basso’ is frequently used as an abbreviation of ‘ Contra- 
basso.’) For this reason the strings of the orchestra are some- 
times spoken of as the “ quartett,’—an inaccurate expression, 
which properly applies only to music written for four solo 
instruments. 

26. Of the stringed instruments of the second class (those 
in which the strings are plucked,) only the harp is in ordinary 
use in the orchestra. The guitar and mandoline are also 
exceptionally to be met with. The pianoforte, the only 
important instrument of the third class, is hardly ever em- 
ployed with the orchestra, except as a solo instrument, though 
examples of its use may be seen in Gade’s symphony, No. 5, 
in D minor, and in Berlioz’s ‘Lélio.’ 

27. Wind instruments are often roughly divided into two 
classes, wood and brass. This division, however, is not 
strictly accurate, as some of the former, such, for instance, as 
the flute, are frequently made of metal. A much better 
classification is that founded upon the method in which the 
sound is produced. This gives three varieties. In the first, 
which includes the various kinds of flutes, the air in the body 
of the instrument is set in vibration by blowing through a 
round hole situated near the closed eud of the tube.t The only 
flutes in general use in the orchestra of the present day are the 
ordinary flute, sometimes called the ‘Concert Flute,’ and the 
Piccolo, the pitch of which is an octave higher than that of 


* For this rcason their part in a score is often marked ‘ Bassi.’ When the 
student meets with this word on the lowest staff of a score, he must understand 
that it always shows that the part is to be played by both instruments, unless there 
be a separate staff above it for the violoncellos, in which case ‘ Bassi’ stands 
as an abbreviation of ‘ Contrabassi.’ 

+ The old flé/e-d-bec, and the modern flageolet, which are blown through the 
end of the tube, the construction of which resembles that of a penny whistle, or of 
a flue-pipe in an organ, are no longer used in the ordinary orchestra. 
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the large flute. Other varieties, more rarely met with, will be 
mentioned in their proper place. 

28. The second group of wind instruments includes the 
various kinds of reed instruments. Of these there are two 
important* subdivisions—those with a double, and those with 
a single reed. In both varieties the reed is placed at the end 
of the tube. The double-reed instruments have a conical 
tube, widening gradually from the mouthpiece to the bell. 
The most generally employed of these are the oboe and the 
bassoon. Less frequently met with, especially in older music, 
are the Cor Anglais, which is in reality an alto oboe, a fifth 
lower in pitch, and the double-bassoon, more often called by 
its Italian name, the Contrafagotto, which is an octave lower 
than the ordinary bassoon. 

29. By far the most important of the single-reed instru- 
ments are the clarinets. Of these, as will be seen in a later 
chapter, there are several varieties ; we will now only mention, 
in addition to the ordinary instruments, the Corno di 
Bassetto (seldom, if ever, used now, excepting in military 
bands,) which bears the same relation to the clarinet that 
the Cor Anglais does to the oboe, and the Bass Clarinet, the 
pitch of which is an octave below that of the clarinet in B 
flat or A. 

30. An important difference between these instruments 
and those with a double reed is that the tube of the former 
is cylindrical, that is, of the same diameter throughout, while 
in the oboe and bassoon it is conical. It will be shown later 
that this fact makes a great difference in the mechanism of the 
instruments. Single-reed instruments are also made with a 
conical tube; but these—the family of saxophones—are at 
present almost exclusively confined to military music, though 
a few modern French composers have occasionally introduced 
them into the scores of their operas. 

31. The third group of wind instruments is that which is 
generally known as ‘the brass.’ These instruments are played 
by means of a mouthpiece inserted into the smalier end of the 
tube. By varying the pressure of the breath, the player can 
obtain from them different notes of the harmonic series, while 
the length of the tube can be altered by means to be hereafter 
described when we come to speak of these instruments in detail. 

32. The brass instruments commonly employed in the 
orchestra are the horns, trumpets, trombones, and (less 
frequently,) the ophicleide, or the tuba. Of these, the highest 
in pitch is the trumpet, which may be termed the soprano 
of the family. As good trumpet players are rare, the parts 
written for these instruments are frequently played on the 
cornet-a-piston—a much easier instrument to manipulate, but 
far inferior to the trumpet in nobility and beauty of tone. Its 
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use is, however, so general that some modern composers write 
for it in their scores instead of the trumpet. 

33. Speaking in general terms, it may be said that the horn 
is an octave below the trumpet. We shall see later that this 
statement is only partially correct ; but for the present it will 
suffice to give a rough idea of the position, as regards pitch, of 
this instrument in the orchestra.. We defer to a later chapter 
the discussion of the difference in quality, &c., between these 
various instruments; our present object is merely to enumerate 
the constituent parts of the modern orchestra. 

34. Of the trombones, three kinds arein use in England and 
Germany, which, from their compass, are called respectively 
the alto, tenor, and bass trombones. In France and Italy only 
tenor trombones are employed; consequently, as will be seen 
later, French composers write for these instruments in a rather 
different manner from that adopted by the great German 
masters. It ought to be added that in many works, especially 
of the older composers, trombones are not used at all. 

35. The ophicleide, which is to be found in many French 
scores of the first half of the present century, and which was 
employed by Mendelssohn in his ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
and ‘ Elijah,’ is now almost entirely superseded by the tuba, 
which, besides being easier to play, has a larger compass, more 
perfect intonation, and blends better with other instruments. 
Both the ophicleide and tuba furnish the lowest bass part of 
the harmony for brass. Neither instrument, however, is so 
frequently employed in the orchestra as the other members of 
this group ; like the Cor Anglais and the Contrafagotto, they 
can hardly be considered as essential parts of the orchestra of 
the present day.* 

36. There remains to mention one instrument, which, 
though not generally included among the wind instruments, 
belongs to them rather than to either of the other groups. 
This is the ORGAN, which differs essentially from all the other — 
instruments of which we have been speaking in the fact that 
while they are ‘monophonic,’ that is, producing but one note 
at a time, the organ is ‘polyphonic,’ and capable of full 
harmony. In the orchestra the organ is mostly used for the 
accompaniment of sacred music, though it is also sometimes 
employed in the opera. It is also occasionally treated as a solo 
instrument, concertos with orchestral accompaniment being com- 
posed for it. It is not, however, like other wind instruments, 
a regular constituent of the orchestra. The same remark 
applies to the harmonium, another polyphonic instrunient, the 
tones of which are produced by the vibration of ‘ free reeds.’ 


* The Serpent, a wooden instrument played with a mouthpiece, though met 
with as late as the time of "Mendelssohn, is now quite obsolete, and is only men- 
tioned here because it is found in some of his scores. 
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37. We now come to the third group—the instruments of 
percussion. Of these, as already mentioned (§ 22), there are 
two classes, the first, in which the tone results from the 
vibration of a stretched membrane, being by far the more 
important. This is the family of drums. The only kind of 
drum which may be said to have real artistic value is the 
kettle-drum, for this is the only one which produces a distinct 
musical note; all the others give only an indefinite sound. 
Every complete orchestra has at least two (frequently three) 
kettle-drums (¢7panz,) played by one player, and tuned to 
different notes. Occasionally more than one pair of kettle- 
drums is employed. 

38. The other drums to be found, though less frequently, 
in the orchestra are the bass drum, generally known by its 
French name of Grosse Caisse, and the military, or side-drum. 
These are very seldom used in symphonic music, though they 
are not uncommon in modern operatic scores. Their chief use 
is in military bands and for dance music, in both of which kettle- 
drums are much less often employed. The tambourine, though 
not properly to be called a drum, also belongs to this family, as 
its tone is produced by the vibration of a stretched membrane. 

39. The second class of percussion instruments—that in 
which the sound results from the vibration of metallic bodies— 
can also be subdivided into those which produce a distinct 
musical note and those which do not. The former include 
the various kinds of bells, and the Glockenspiel, the latter, the 
cymbals, triangle, and gong. The gong is only used for special 
dramatic effects; the cymbals and triangle (the latter especially) 
are much more frequently employed, their function being to 
mark the rhythm. To this class also belong the castagnettes, 
sometimes used in dance music, of which the sound, produced 
by the striking together of two pieces of wood, can hardly be 
called music, and ranks very little higher than the “bones ” 
played by the corner-man of a troupe of nigger minstrels. The 
bells and Glockenspiel are only exceptionally used in the 
orchestra. 

40. Having now enumerated the instruments employed in 
the orchestra, we proceed to tabulate them, marking with an 
asterisk those less frequently used. 


I. STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


. (a) Instruments played with a bow : 
Violin. 
Viola. 


Violoncello. 
Double-bass (Costrabasso). 
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(ò) Instruments the strings of which are plucked; 
Harp. 
*Guitar. 
*Mandoline. 


(c) Instruments the strings of which are struck by 
hammers : 
*Pianoforte. 


II. WIND INSTRUMENTS. 


(a) Instruments sounded through a hole in the side of 
the tube: 
Flute. 
Piccolo. 


(6) Instruments played with a double reed : 
Oboe. 
*Cor Anglais. 
Bassoon (fagotto). 
*Double Bassoon (Contrajagotto). 


(c) Instruments played with a single reed : 
Clarinet. 
*Corno di Bassetto. 
*Bass Clarinet. 
*Saxophone. 


(d) Instruments played with a mouthpiece ; 
Trumpet. | 
*Cornet-a-piston. 
Horn. 
Trombone. 
*Ophicleide. 
*Tuba. 


(e) Polyphonic instruments ; 


*Organ. 


*Harmonium. 


III. PERCUSSION INSTRUMENTS. 


(a, Tone produced by the vibration of a stretched 
membrane : 
Kettle-Drums (7zmpauz). 
*Bass Drum (Grosse Cazsse). 
*Side Drum. 
*Tambourine. 
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(2) Tone produced by the vibration of metallic bodies: 
* Bells. 
*Glockenspiel. 
*Triangle. 
*Cymbals. 
*Gong (Tam-tam). 
*Castagnettes. 


41. We said above (§ 25,) that the string parts in an 
orchestral work were always played by several instruments 
to each part. The number, however, varies widely in dif- 
ferent orchestras, though the proportion of each part is (or at 
least should be,) approximately preserved. Ina small orchestra 
there will probably be from six to eight first violins, about the 
same number of second violins, four or five violas, four violon- 
cellos, and three or four (better four) double-basses. In a 
large orchestra, such as that of the Philharmonic Society, 
these numbers will probably be at least doubled ; but, as the 
number of wind instruments will most likely be the same in 
both cases, the balance of tone will be very different in the 
two. This question is one of considerable importance: we 
shall return to it later in this work. 

42. The wind and percussion instruments to be found in 
the ordinary full orchestra, as employed by Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Mendelssohn, Brahms, and Dvorak, are the following :— 


2 Flutes, 

(sometimes a Piccolo in addition,) 
2 Oboes, 

2 Clarinets, 

2 Bassoons,* 

(occasionally also a Contrafagotto), 
2, 3, or 4 Horns, 

2 (occasionally 3) Trumpets, 

3 Trombones, 

1 Tuba (less frequently,) 

I pair of Kettle-drums, 
(sometimes also Bass Drum, Cymbals, and Triangle). 


43. If other instruments than these are required, the 
general practice has been to have them played by one of 
the performers on an instrument of the same family. Thus, 
the piccolo is often used instead of the second flute; the 
part for the Cor Anglais, when there is one, would be taken 
by one of the oboes, and that for a bass clarinet by one of 
the clarinet players. But of late years the tendency has 


+ 
In some modern French scores four bassoons are employed. 
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opeen to increase the number of instruments by using three 
of each kind of reed instrument. Thus in Wagner's 
‘Lohengrin’ and ‘Tristan,’ we find two flutes and piccolo, 
two oboes and cor anglais, two clarinets and bass clarinet, 
and three bassoons, while the “Tuba mirum” of Dvořák's 
“ Requiem” is no less fully scored.* We strongly advise the 
student to write only for the orchestra in ordinary use, as 
otherwise he will put a serious obstacle in the way of ‘the 
performance of his music, should he be fortunate enough to 
get a chance of a hearing. 

44. Before proceeding to speak of the instruments of the 
orchestra in detail, it will be advisable to say something 
concerning the order in which they are to be arranged in the 
score. Unfortunately there is no uniformity in this matter, 
though there are two systems now generally adopted, of 
which we shall first speak, mentioning afterwards the chief 
variations, and referring to such other methods of arranging 
the instruments as are now nearly or quite obsolete, but 
with which it is necessary for the student who reads scores 
to be acquainted. | 

45. An order to be seen almost exclusively in scores by 
mech and Italian composers, though formerly very gener- 
ally adopted also in Germany, consists in placing the three 
upper string parts (the two violins and viola,) on the three 
upper staves, then the wood wind (flutes, oboes, clarinets, 
and bassoons), below these the horns, trumpets and drums, 
and on the lowest staff the violoncellos and double-basses, 
which are written on the same line, excepting when there 
is an independent part for the violoncellos. If the score 
contain trombones, these are generally written above, but 
occasionally below the kettle-drums. In the operas of Meyer- 
beer, Méhul, and Hérold this arrangement is to be seen, 
and also in the first editions of many of the scores of Mozart 
and Haydn. Spontini in his ‘Vestale’ and ‘Fernand 
Cortez’ places the violas below all the wind instruments, 
and immediately above the basses—an inconvenient plan, 
which has nothing to recommend it. 

46. The order most frequently adopted by modern com 
posers, and in every way the best, is the following. The 
wood wind are placed at the top of the score, next below 
them are the brass, then the percussion instruments, and 
lowest of all the strings. With one exception, to be men- 
tioned directly, the instruments of each group are arranged 
in order of pitch, exactly as is done with voices in writing 
a quartett or chorus. We have already seen this (§ 25,) in 


* There are parts for piccolo, two flutes, two oboes, cor anglais, two clarinets, 
bass clarinet, two bassoons, contrafagotto, four horns, Jour trumpets, three trom- 
bones, tuba, timpani and tam-tam, besides the usual stringed instruments, 
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the case of the strings. Similarly with the wood, the flutes 
have the top staff, or staves, because, as we shall see later, 
these are the highest of all the wind instruments. Next 
come the oboes, then the clarinets, and lastly the bassoons. 
Generally two wind instruments of the same kind are written 
on one staff; this makes the score easier to read, as there 
are fewer staves to look at at once. But if the two parts are 
very independent, as in contrapuntal work, and especially 
if they cross one another much, it is better to take a separate 
staff for each. 

47. If any of the less frequently used instruments spoken 
of in § 40 are employed, they are placed next to the other 
instruments of the same family. Thus the piccolo, being 
higher than the flute, takes the top line of the score ;* the 
cor anglais is placed next below the oboes, the bass clarinet 
under the clarinets, and the contrafagotto below the bassoons. 
If other percussion instruments than the timpani are em- 
ployed, these are placed between them and the strings. 

48. The exception referred to in § 46 is found in the order 
of placing the brass instruments. Though the trumpets are 
higher in pitch than the horns, they are generally written 
below them in the score. The reason for this is, that the 
horns are so frequently used in combination with the wood 
that it is more convenient to write them on the next staves; 
it often makes the score easier to read. Below the horns 
come the trumpets, then the trombones, and lastly the ophi- 
cleide or tuba, if it is used. We have already incidentally 
said (§ 45,) that the trombones are occasionally placed below 
the drums; but it is much better to keep all the brass in- 
struments together. 

49. When the score contains a part for the harp, this is 
mostly placed immediately above the strings, but occasionally t 
between the violas and the violoncellos, while in Gade’s 
‘Crusaders’ it is exceptionally to be found at the top of the 
score. An organ part, when there is one, is generally either 
immediately above or immediately under the violoncellos and 
basses. In a concerto the part for the solo instrument is 
now usually placed above the strings, though in the older 
editions it was sometimes to be found at the top, and some- 
times at the bottom of the score. In vocal music the voice 
parts are generally placed above the violoncellos, sometimes 
above the first violins, dividing the strings from the rest of the 
orchestra. 


* In many French scores—e g. in those of Auber, where there is only one large 
flute and one piccolo, the latter is placed de/ow the flute, because it is mostly 
played by the second flute player, The arrangement given in the text is not only 
more usual, but decidedly preferable. 

+ As in the scores of Auber’s ‘Le Dieu et la Bayadéere’ and Mendelssohn's 
' Antigone,’ -~ 
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so. We now tabulate this arrangement, which we recom- 
mend students to follow : 


Flutes (Piccolo). 

Oboes. 

(Cor Anglais.) 
Woop ...4 Clarinets. 

(Bass Clarinet.) 

Bassoons. 

(Contrafagotto.) 


Horns. 
Trumpets. 
Trombones. 
(Tuba.) 


Timpani. 
(Grosse Caisse, &c.) 


(Harp.) 


Violino 1. 
Violino 2, 
STRINGS ...4 Viola. 
Violoncello. 
Contrabasso. 


Brass 


PERCUSSION 


51. An important modification of the above order is some. 
times to be found—mostly in French scores. This consists in 
arranging the whole of the wind (wood and brass together), 
according to their pitch. The instruments are then placed as 
follows : 

Flutes. 
Oboes. 
Clarinets. 
Trumpets. 
Horns. 
Bassoons. 
Trombones. 
(Percussion, Harp, and Strings, as above.) 


52. A third plan, now no longer employed, but with which 
it is necessary that the student should be acquainted, as it is 
to be seen in many scores of fifty or sixty years ago, is that 
in which the instruments were arranged in their order of 
comparative importance, those least used being at the top of 
the score. The drums were on the first line, then the 
trumpets, horns, and trombones;* below these the flutes, 
oboes, clarinets, and bassoons, and lowest of all, the strings. 


* In the original edition of Schumann's 3rd symphony the trombones are 
separated from the rest of the brass and placed immediately over the strings. 
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53. It is only during the present century that any recog- 
nized system has been adopted in the arrangement of a score. 
In the original editions of the works of the great composers, 
the utmost disorder prevails. A few examples may usefully be 
given. In the score of Haydn’s ‘ Passione,’ published in 1801, 
we find, at p. 20, the wind parts in the following order :— 
horns, oboes, flutes, clarinets, bassoons, trombones; at p. 58 
in the same volume the flute is above the oboes, and the 
trombones are above the bassoons. Even more irregular is 
the disposition of the instruments in the score of Cherubini’s 
‘Lodoiska’ (1791). In the overture the parts are arranged 
thus :—drums, horns, trumpets, oboes, clarinets, flutes, Ist 
violins, 2nd violins, viola, bassoons, trombones, basses. To 
this must be added that many of the old scores (e.g. the first 
edition of Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni’) were printed in oblong 
folio, the result being that in many cases there was not room 
on a page for all the lines of the score. In this case the least 
used instruments (generally trumpets and drums), were printed 
in an appendix at the end of the volume. In the score of 
‘ Lodoiska,’ just mentioned, though not oblong, the whole of 
the wind parts of the third finale are thus given, and it is all 
but impossible to realize the effect of the movement without 
writing out a fresh score. The student must be prepared for 
such irregularities as those here noted, and others which we 
have not space to enumerate, whenever he is examining the 
older editions of full scores. 

54. We have thought it advisable to enter in some detail 
into this subject, as it is one which is likely to give the student 
trouble if he approaches it without previous preparation. The 
usual plan of writing the names of the instruments once for all 
at the beginning of a movement renders it necessary that we 
should know in what order we are likely to find them. 
Wagner in his later scores indicates the instruments at the 
beginning of every line. With an orchestra so large as that 
for which he writes (§ 43), this is a great convenience, almost 
a necessity ; but with the ordinary orchestra the arrange- 
ment is now so systematic that it would be superfluous to 
repeat the indications on every page. If the student is 
thoroughly familiar with the regular order of the instruments, 
he will soon learn to recognize and remember any variations 
he may meet with, 
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CHAPTER III. 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS: THE VIOLIN AND VIOLA. 


55. The stringed instruments spoken of in §§ 24, 25, (more 
accurately, though less frequently described as ‘‘ bowed instru- 
ments,’) may be regarded as the groundwork of the modern 
orchestra ; and it is with these, therefore, that the student 
should first become acquainted. There are several reasons for 
the importance given to them in orchestral writing. In the 
first place they have between them a very extensive compass. 
From the lowest note of the double-bass n= to the 


=r 80. 
v 


highest note found in orchestral music for the violins = 


is exactly six octaves ; and although the extreme upper notes 
are very seldom met with, it is by no means uncommon in 
modern music to find violin passages written up to A or B zm 
alt, thus giving the strings a range of five octaves and a half. 
Consequently, anything which a composer wishes to write can, 
so far as its compass is concerned, be played on one at least 
of the stringed instruments. 

56. Another important advantage possessed by stringed 
over wind instruments is that of their facility of execution. 
This applies more especially to the violin. Almost any 
passages, however rapid, are practicable on the violin; the 
exceptions will be noted later in this chapter. The same may 
be said of the viola and violoncello, though very rapid passages 
are less frequently written for these instruments; on the 
double-bass, owing to the greater length and thickness of the 
strings, such passages are less effective, and in some cases 
impossible to perform clearly. It is also possible on stringed 
instruments, as will be seen presently, to produce more than 
one note at a time—a resource not at the command of a player 
on a wind instrument. 

57. It must further be noticed that it is far easier to obtain 
different gradations of tone on stringed than on wind instru- 
ments. This is more particularly the case as regards pzanzsszmo 

c 
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effects, which are equally easy to produce in any part of the 
compass. One other point remains to be mentioned. Strings 
can be played continuously for any reasonable length of time 
without fatiguing the performer. With wind instruments, on 
the other hand, it is necessary to introduce rests from time to 
time, not only for the sake of the player’s lungs, but also for 
his lips, the muscles of which absolutely require intervals of 
repose, without which it would soon become impossible to 
obtain what is technically known as a proper embouchure. 
For all these reasons, the 
most important work in 
the orchestra is always 
allotted to the strings, 
though this, of course, 
does not exclude the fre- 
quent employment, for 
more or less extended 
passages, of wind instru- 
ments alone. 


THE VIOLIN. 


58. The violin, music 
for which is invariably 
written: in the G clef, has 
four strings, which are 
tuned in perfect fifths, 
thus :— 

i Sa rst or E String. 
=a ndora op 


[y= dor D n 
a gthorG ,, 


It must be said here, once 
for all, that on all stringed 
instruments, that string 
THE VIOLIN. which gives the highest 

note is always called the- 

first string. To obtain the intermediate notes between 
those produced by what are called the “open” strings, ze. 
strings not touched by the fingers of the left hand, each string 
is artificially shortened by pressing it against the finger-board 
with one of the fingers. The result of this is that the part of 
the string between the finger and the “nut” of the violin, 
being held close to the finger-board, is unable to vibrate, and 
the tone is produced only by the part which lies between the 
finger and the bridge. In other words, the finger becomes 
an artificial. “nut.” If the left hand of the player be close 
to the nut, the notes produced by each finger on the four 
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strings will be the following. The sign o indicates the open 
string :— 


ist String. 
-o 


4th String. 3rd String. 2nd String. 


It will be seen that, excepting G, each of the notes sounded by 
an open string can also be produced as a stopped note on the 
string immediately below it. It must further be said that the 
intermediate semitones are produced with the same fingering. 
Thus, on the fourth string the second finger can equally well 
play B flat instead of B natural, or the third finger C sharp 
instead of C. 

59. But the compass of each string is by no means restricted 
to the interval of a fifth shown in the above table. By means 
of what is technically called “ shifting,” that is moving the left 
hand up the neck of the violin toward the player, many other 
“ positions” are possible. Of these, eleven are practicable, but 
not more than seven are in general use; those above this 
would only be employed on the first string when the most 
extreme high notes of the instrument are required. The 
student who does not play the violin himself will haye no 
difficulty in understanding these positions, if he will remember 
that each is one note higher than the preceding. We have 
seen that in the position given in § 58, called the “first position,” 
the first finger stops A, the second B, and so on, on the G 
string. Now if the hand is moved along the neck of the 
violin so that the first finger stops B instead of A, it is clear 
that all the other fingers will produce a note one degree of the 
scale higher than before. This will be the second position. 
If the first finger stops C, we have the third position, if D, the 
fourth, and so on till we reach the seventh position, in which a 
scale played on the four strings in succession will evidently be 
seven notes higher than that which we obtained in the first 
position. 
ist String 


gth Position. * o” f. 
A end String. 2. 2P 
4th String. ard String, s e > £ SF EE 


It is easily seen that, the open strings being now unavailable, 
we have only four notes on each string, instead of the five 
of our previous example. 

60. From what has been said in the last paragraph, the 
student will see that each string has a compass of consider- 
ably over ap octave. As this book is not a violin tutor, this 
is not the place to discuss the particular position in which 
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any passage should be played; that is a matter which con- 
cerns the executant rather than the composer. The higher 
positions were hardly ever used in orchestral music by the 
older composers. Even Haydn and Mozart seldom, except 


in solo passages, wrote above F (sth position) 


Beethoven was the first to write extreme high notes for the 
violin. In the final movement of his overture to ‘Egmont’ 
we find the C zx altissimo, a note which only can be reached 
in the ninth position. 

61. Though in general the position in which a passage is 
to be played is left to the performer, we not infrequently find 
a particular string (most frequently the fourth,) indicated by 
the composer for the production of a special effect, as in the 
following well-known passage :— 


Bx. 1. Larghetto. BEETHOVEN : Violin Concerto. 


Here Beethoven wishes the whole melody to be played on 
the G and D strings; this will, of course, be in the higher 
positions. The reason is, that the lower strings, especially 
the fourth, have a different quality of tone in their upper 
parts, probably because of the different relation between the 
length and the thickness of the vibrating portion. It is difficult 
to describe in words the exact difference in tone ; the student 
should, if possible, get a violinist to play a passage to him on 
the D string, and then to repeat it on the G string; but it 
may be said that there will be less brilliancy but more ful- 
ness and body of tone in the latter case than in the former. 

62. The passage quoted above is written for a solo violin; 
but the effect of a large number of violins all playing on the 
fourth string is far greater than that of a single instrument. 
A fine example of this effect is found in the first act of 
‘ Lohengrin’ :— 


EX. 2. Langsam. WAGNER : ‘ Lohengrin.’ 
&c. 


ae z 
799? Nur auf der G Saite. (Only on the G string.) 


Every one who has heard Wagner’s great work will remem- 
ber this passage, played by the whole mass of the violins, 
both firsts and seconds. In many cases orchestral players 
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prefer to render an expressive melody in this way, even where 
it is not specially prescribed by the composer.* 

63. It was said above (§ 58,) that the intermediate semi- 
tones of the chromatic scale were played with the same finger 
as the diatonic notes nearest to them. Thus in playing a 
chromatic scale, a violinist generally fingers as follows t 


rst Position. 


There are two points to notice about these scales: first, that 
in the first position, as with a diatonic scale, the notes D, A, 
and E can either be played on the open strings or with the 
fourth finger ; and secondly, that the first, second and third 
fingers are each employed for two consecutive semitones, and 
the fourth finger only for one note. It will be self-evident 
that this successive use of the same finger twice makes rapid 
chromatic scales much more difficult to play than diatonic. 

64. Another important point to be borne in mind is, that 
in the higher positions the notes lie closer together than in 
the lower ones ; in fact the relative position of the fingers 
varies with each new “position.” Purity of intonation is 
therefore more difficult on the higher notes than on the 
lower, especially with rapid chromatic passages. It must be 
understood that we are not advising the student to avoid 
chromatic passages altogether, but only to exercise care and 
judgment in writing them. 

65. Shakes, either with a major or minor second, are 
practicable throughout the whole compass of the violin, but 
it should be noticed that those with a minor second are 
difficult (and therefore very seldom employed) on the ex- 
treme high notes of the instrument, because of the semitones 
lying so close together on the string. 

66. Almost any variety of bowing and phrasing is possible 
on the violin. It is most important for the student to re- 
member that the bowing he wishes must īm all cases be 
carefully indicated, because, if nothing is marked, violinists 


* Another modification of tone is obtained by drawing the bow across the 
strings near the bridge—indicated by ‘‘sul ponticello ” (/¢a/.), ‘‘ sur le chevalet ” 
(Fr.), or “am Steg” (Ger.), which gives a peculiar aérial quality to the tone. A 
good example of this effect will be found in the second of Edvard Grieg’s ‘ Zwei 
elegische Melodien fiir Streichorchester,’ Op. 34. 

+ These two chromatic scales are taken from F. David's ‘ Violin Schule.’ 
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invariably detach every note. It will also be advisable in 
legato passages not to put more notes under one slur than 
it is possible to play with the same bow, because the change 
from an up to a down bow, or vzce versd, necessarily causes 
a break in the continuity of the sound.* 

67. We now give some examples, from the works of the 
great masters, of some of the most frequently used bowings. 


Ex. 3. Andante con moto. SCHUBERT : Symphony in B minor. 


Here is a very simple /egato passage ; the bow is changed at 
the third and ninth bars in order, probably, to render the 
sforzando on the F and D easier and clearer. 


5 Sd AER Hayvon : Symphony in D, 


Ex. 4 


Be = aa 
DGB CM ana Pe eee Tne ae 
Baa ED 0 Ge a Be Ce ee ee BS Be Pee 
Saree Dee 0 ee A ee © Ss es Pe, 


This is an instructive example. Notice how Haydn, after 
taking two bars with one bow for the first six bars of the 
passage, indicates a separate bow for each of the notes marked 
sf, to secure a stronger accent. In our next quotation 


Ex, 5. Allegro vivace. BEETHOVEN : ‘ Fidelio.’ 


—— eH] ac. 
Tg AO EE SL LR a a 
Pp wee Vw ae crese. 


two notes are played with each bow. The same can also be 
done against the accent, producing an effect of syncopation. 


Ex. 6, 42/4870 ma non troppo. BEETHOVEN : gth Symphony. 
(feo 8 See Se eS eS eS 
e | 


BEETHOVEN : ‘ Fidelio.’ 
(3) ED SE ES ee Ne ees 


* Even experienced composers are sometimes carcless in this matter. In the 
introduction of Auber’s overture to ‘Le Magbn’ there is a holding G of 32 bars 
for the basses. It is, of course, quite impossible to play this with one bow; the 
effect of a sustained note would be best obtained herc by the players not all 
changing the bow at the same time. 
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68. Quite as common, and extremely effective, especially 
in forte passages, are the combinations of slurred and 
detached notes, as in the following :— 


EX. 7. MENDELSSOHN: ‘ Elijah.’ 
(Panenan) 


a ea a 


naL a i SP D A aa 
as SE E. 


37 Cin * . ° a ds a a -J J 
= SS TES 


Observe that in the first bar Mendelssohn has marked the 
staccati to prevent any misunderstanding ; the pattern being 
. once established, it was needless to mark the following bars 
fully. The chords of two and three notes in the third and 
fourth bars will be spoken of directly. In the following 

Ex. 8. Allegro. AUBER UE ‘ Le Philtre.’ 


staccato for the violin. It is impossible to illustrate all the 
various bowings ; it will suffice to say that almost any phrasing 
is practicable, those that we have shown being among the 
most usual. Others will be seen in later examples. 

69. In Ex. 7 of the last section are seen chords of two 
and three notes for the violin. It is clear that the sounding 
of two adjacent strings by the bow is quite easy ; but it by 
no means follows that every combination of two notes is 
practicable. We must now show what are the limitations of 
the instrument in this respect. 

70. The easiest combinations of two notes are those in 
which one at least of the two is played on an open string. The 
only limitation is, that it shall be possible to play the other 
note on the next adjacent string. 


Er 9. 
, (a) G string open. (5) D string open. I | 


In this example are shown some of the easiest passages of 
this kind. It will be seen that with the G string the lower 
note, and with the E string the upper, is always the open 
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string, while the second and third strings may be either the 
upper or lower of the chord. The double notes shown at (e) 
are impossible with E as an open string, because the lower 
notes, being all below A, can only be played on the third or 
fourth string, and it is impossible for the bow to miss the 
intervening string. We shall see directly that the last three 
of these combinations can be obtained in another way. 

71. It will be observed that the three unisons, D, A, and 
E, are possible by playing these notes at the same time as 
open and stopped notes ($58). This is sometimes indicated 
by the composer when he wishes a forcible effect. At the 
commencement of the Prelude to ‘ Die Walktre,’ Wagner has 
written the D on the second violins for 60 bars, expressly 
marking it ‘Immer auf doppelten Saiten’ (‘always on doubled 
strings’). 

72. If both strings are stopped, instead of one being open, 
we get a much larger variety of combinations. All “ double- 
stops” containing an interval of a major or minor third— 
provided the upper note is not below the open D of the third 
string—a perfect fourth or fifth, a major or minor sixth, 
a major, minor, or diminished seventh, are easy, provided they 
do not require any position higher than the third ; seconds 
and octaves are also tolerably easy, as likewise are augmented 
fourths and diminished fifths. AlN intervals larger than an 
octave should be avoided, zwaless the lower note 1s an open 
string. Except in very moderate zempo, successions of double 
notes should not be used in orchestral music, especially if they 
cannot all be played in the first position. If such an effect be 
required, it is better to divide the violins, of which there are 
always several in an orchestra, writing ‘ dvisz’ over the part, 
the first player at each desk taking the upper notes, and the 
second the lower. 

73. The two passages next to be given, taken from Mozart’s 
Dance Music, will show the practical employment of the 
“double string ” in the orchestra. The scores of both contain 
also parts for wind instruments, which it is not needful for 
our present purpose to quote. 


Mozart : 12 Minuetts, No. 4. 


Ex. 10, 
mA 


Viol. 1° 


Viol. 24° 


Basso. * 


* See footncte to § 25. 
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Contrary to the usual practice, there are no violas in this 
score. To obtain four-part harmony for the strings, Mozart 
therefore makes more frequent use of the double-stop. It 
should be noticed that all the double notes are perfectly easy, 
as they can be played in the first position. 

74. Our next example shows double stopping in J/egate 
passages. 


Mozart: 6 Minuetts, No. 3. 
Ex. 11. tr a —, 


By referring to §58 the student will see that the fingering here 
is also quite easy. 

75. In solo music freer use is made of double-stopping 
than would be advisable in writing for the orchestra. For 
instance, the following passage, 


BEETHOVEN : Romance for Violin, Op. 40, 


Ex. 12. 


if intended for a number of violins, would be far too risky, 
it would be advisable in such a case to indicate ‘ dzvisz’ ($ 72). 

76. Chords of three or four notes are also practicable on 
the violin under certain conditions. We saw just now that 
it was impossible to play together two notes both of which are 
below the open string, D. Similarly, three notes, all below the 
open A, and four below the open E, are unplayable for a 
similar reason. It would also be impossible to play such a chord 


as this— 
= 
== 


The C and E must be played on the G and D strings in the 
first position; the upper note cannot be reached on the A string 
in the first position, and though it is quite easy to play it on the 
E string, the bow cannot leap over the A string. (Compare 
Ex. 9 (e) in §70.) The chord is therefore impossible, though it 
would become practicable by adding the C on -the third space 
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to be played on the A string. But even then, as we shall see 
directly (§ 80), it would not be advisable. 

77. We now give another example of a chord which is 
impossible for a different reason. 


Here all the notes can be played singly in the first position ; 
but, by referring to the table of fingering given in § 58, the 
student will see that both the highest and lowest notes of the 
chord have to be played with the second finger. Now while 
it is easy for the same finger to stop two adjacent strings (as in 
the middle notes of this very chord,) it is impossible for it to 
stop two strings which are not next to one another. A little 
practical knowledge of the violin will greatly assist the 
beginner in this matter ; for the sake of those who have not 
such knowledge, we give a few general principles. 

78. I. Those chords are most sonorous and effective, as well 
as easiest to play, which contain at least one open string, and 
two such are even preferable to one. The following will serve 
as examples of good and effective chords in which this con- 
dition is fulfilled. 


Ex. 13. Three notes. Four notes, 


a= eee a 
D = a a he potas aS 


The student will find that all these chords can be played either 
in the first or third position. 

79. II. If a chord of three notes is written containing no 
open string, it is best for each note to be at an interval of a 
fifth or sixth (possibly also a seventh) from the nearest note to 
it, as in the following :— 


Ex. 14. | | s f ç e 
a eee 
= SS Sa 


Let the student notice that at * the note A cannot be taken 
on the open string, and ask himself the reason. 

80. III. The only chords of four notes without an open 
string which it is expedient to write are those which are the 
root positions of common chords, with the fifth next above the 
root, such as 
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Chords of three and four notes can also be taken in arpeggio, as 
in the well-known cadenza of Mendelssohn’s violin concerto. 
81. IV. Chords of three or four notes are seldom effective, 
excepting in forze passages, and in these, they add less to the 
volume of tone than might be anticipated, as the bow has less 
force when drawn across three or four strings than when play- 
ing on a single one. It must also be remembered that, owing 
to the arched shape of the bridge, it is impossible to sustain 
more than two notes. The chords must therefore be played in 
arpeggio ; and if they are of longer value than crotchets, it is 


advisable (though not always done) to indicate whether two 
| 


; = 
notes are to be sustained, or only one. Thus, not G=s—, 
= 


a 
but either #—=—s— or == according to the effect desired. 
ot ame = 
ws v 

82. V. If a succession of chords, whether of three or four 
notes, be written, care must be taken to choose such as are 
easy, and sufficient rests allowed between them to give the 
player time to change his fingering. The two following 
examples from Beethoven illustrate this point. 


Ex. 16. BEETHOVEN : Overture, Op. 124. 
Maestoso e sostenuto. 


r N a N N 
——— 
E ee exes ee | 
gw r v 
Ex. 17. 
Allegro molto. IETS : ‘Prometheus. 


i + 
It will be noticed that in Ex. 17 the rule given in § 79 is care- 
fully observed. 


83. With the exception of such chords as those mentioned 
in 76, 77, there are very few passages which are absolutely 
impossible on the violin. Chief among these are such as in 
rapid ¢empo contain many large skips, requiring the bow to leap 
over an intermediate string ; e.g. :— 


= 
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Such a passage as this could not be played in an allegro or 
eee movement, though it would be possible in an andante. 

vidently a /egato here would be absolutely out of the question. 
If, however, the lower of the two notes were an open string— 


= 


the passage would be quite easy, as here all the upper notes 
could be played on the A string in the fifth position. The 
student should avoid writing passages which require many 
sudden and considerable changes of position, such as from the 
first to the fifth or sixth, as the relative position of the fingers 
on the strings is quite different, and accurate intonation 
becomes very difficult. The same objection does not apply to 
a sudden return Zo the first position, for here the player cannot 
easily go wrong. 

84. The repetition of the same note at almost any degree 
of rapidity is perfectly easy on the violin. If a tremolo (the 
quickest possible repetition of a note) is desired, this is in- 


a 


dicated by the sign £ or zZ , according to the rapidity of the 


movement ; it is often advisable also to add ‘rem.’ to avoid 
mistake. The ¢remolo is possible in any degree of force, from 
pp to ff, as in the following passage :— 


Ex..18., 
Andante, SCHUBERT : ‘ Fierrabras.’ 

Viol. 1° 
Viol. 24° 

Viol. FS 

en. Zee 
V'cello. 
Basso. 


PP CresC. —= f —_ Pp py 


(The notation of the viola will be explained later—§ 107.) 
The above extract illustrates a few practical points which the 
learner should bear in mind. Note first, that two instruments 
of the same kind (first and second violins,) have their staves 
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connected by a brace ; the same thing is done with the violon- 
cello and contrabasso, when, as here, they have separate staves. 
If wind instruments of the same kind, eg. horns or trom- 
bones, occupy more than one staff, these should also be 
braced together. The reason is, that the score thus becomes 
easier to read, and the braces serve, so to speak, as signposts, 
and prevent the student from mistaking the staff on which 
any particular instrument is written, especially if, as is often 
the case in manuscript scores, the clefs and key-signatures are 
omitted at the beginning of the lines. Observe, further, that 
the marks of expression should be added, as here, for each 
wstrument, and not put once for all at the top or bottom of the 
score ; otherwise the copyist is almost certain to omit many of 
them, when writing out the separate orchestral parts. 

85. At the fifth bar of the above passage it will be seen 
that Schubert has written for the viola and basses Af, instead 
of the correct notation, Bpp. In extreme keys, such irregu- 
larities are by no means uncommon. The composer often 
writes that note which is the easier to read at first sight, 
regardless of the true notation. A similar example may be 
found in the slow movement of Beethoven's piano concerto in 
E flat, where, in the seventh bar, he has written for the first 


violin 
(SSeS instead of SSS 
er s 


a procedure for which in this case there appears to be no 
sufficient justification. 

86. A different kind of tremolo—the legato tremolo—is 
sometimes employed in modern music. This is produced by 
the rapid alternation of two notes of a chord on one instru- 
ment, while another plays the same notes, but in reversed order, 
so that both are heard continuously. The following passage, 
from the opening of the second act of ‘Tristan und Isolde,’ 
will make this quite clear :— 


Ex. 19. k ; 
e Sehr lebhaft. d. Wacn_er: ‘Tristan und Isolde’ 


Og eS a 


ff 


9 
Viol. 1° Ss 
— —————— = 
i to g2 a a O 
dim. 


Viol. 23° 


Viola. 


V cello. 
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Here, while the first violins are playing DP, the second are 
playing BD, and wie versd ; similarly, the violas and violon- 
cellos are exchanging notes. The result is that all four notes 
are heard at once, but with quite a different effect from that 
produced in Ex. 18. In consequence of the rapid tempo (‘ sehr 
lebhaft’ being the German equivalent of the Italian ‘so/to 
vivace,) it is needless here to write ‘¢vem.’; the semiquavers 
are sufficient to produce the effect desired, which is frequently 
to be met with in Wagner’s scores, and was probably invented 
by him. 

87. Instead of producing the sound from the strings by 
drawing the bow across them, it is possible also to play the 
violin by plucking the strings with the finger, as with the 
harp or guitar. This effect is called ‘fzgz¢cato’—an Italian 
word meaning ‘ pinched ’—and is indicated in the score by the 
abbreviation fzzz. The quality of the tone has then some 
resemblance to that of the harp, but the vibrations are less 
prolonged than on that instrument, and the sounds more de- 
tached. The effect should not be employed for the highest notes 
of the violin, being thin and unsatisfactory if written much 
above the staff. As violinists mostly play pzzzzcato with only 
one finger, very rapid passages are impossible in this way ; the 
student should not write anything quicker than quavers in 
an allegro. When the usual method of playing is to be re- 
sumed, this is shown by the words ‘coll’ arco’ (‘with the 
bow’), or more usually only arco. 

88. The following example of a fpzzztcato passage (see 
Ex. 20, next page), illustrates two points not ‘yet noticed 
—the crossing of the second violin over the first, which 
is by no means infrequent, and the unison of the viola 
and violoncello, strengthening the bass of the three-part 
harmony. 

89. Pizzicato harmony for all the strings is often employed 
to imitate the effect of a harp, as in the following passage, 
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EIX. 20. 
Moderato. 


BENNETT: Overture, ‘ Die Naiaden.’ 


Viol. 1° 
do 


Viol. 2> 


Viola. 


V'cello. 


which is the opening symphony of Alfred’s solo, “I am a 
harper, sad and worn.” 


Ex. 21. 
Andante moderato, E. Prout : ‘ Alfred.’ 


Viol.. 12 
6 
Viol. 24° 
Viola, 
ma Si- es 
x Sh a 


py 
90. Our next illustration shows the use of the pizzicato for 
a part only of the strings, the others playing with the bow— 


Adagio. Hayon : Symphony in C (‘II Distratto’). 
a N 


a N 
e] 

. ma SD E, 
Viola. 5e Saar 


Bassi. 


We see here the melody played by a szzg/e violin, solo, while 
the other parts are played by all the strings ; we have further 
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an example in the viola part of the ‘ a7vzsz’ spoken of in § 75. 
Notice, too, the contrasted rhythms of the different parts. 

g1. There is yet another method of playing the violin 
and the other stringed instruments, which, though very 
seldom employed, and only for special effects, must be men- 
tioned here. Instead of drawing the hair of the bow across 
the strings, they are struck with the wood, the bow being 
turned round; the resulting sound is very short, and rather 
weak. One of the earliest examples of this effect is seen in 
the accompaniment of the solo “ Je vous attends dans l’ombre 
de la nuit,” in Boieldieu’s ‘Le Calife de Bagdad’ We give 
the first bars of the opening symphony: 


Ex. 23. 


Moderato. Ro1etpieu : ‘ Le Calife de Bagdad.’ 
—~ Staccato avec le dos de l'archet. 
Viol. 1° 7 
vo ee 
fg ee er a EE 
. . fp . A 
Viol. 24° (f za 
= T -S-o o o T -o -D -F Soo es -F -Pl oe 
FP . . . . . . . ° ajo . . . . . ° . . 
vion ef ee eS eS SS 
1ola. it 5 SSS a SS = = 


FP Staccato avec le dos de l’archet. FP 


Bassi. Ef pee ere eae ere 
i a jp = 


Pe 


This effect, which Wagner has used with chords in ‘ Die 
Meistersinger’* and ‘Siegfried,’ is generally indicated, not 
(as above,) by “ with the back of the bow,” but by the Italian 
“col legno” (‘with the wood’). The occasions for its appro- 
priate introduction are extremely rare. 

92. The mute (Italian sordino, French sourdine, German 
Dampfer,) is a little clamp with notches, in shape resembling 
a comb, and generally made of brass, placed on the bridge, 
which it holds tightly, and thus prevents its imparting its 
vibrations to the soundboard. The result is not only a 
diminution in the power of the instrument, but a very marked 
change in the quality of tone, which becomes thin, veiled, 
and mysterious.t Its employment is indicated by the words 
‘con sordini,’ (or con sord.) and in German scores often by 
‘mit Dämpfer’; and it must be remembered that if the mutes 
are to be put on the instruments in the course of a move- 
ment, sufficient rests must be allowed for this to be done. 
About three or four bars in an alegro will be enough. To 


* See within, Ex. 203. 
t It should be noticed that the mutes produce less difference in the tone of the 
strings £z22zca¢o than when the bow is employed. 
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remove the mutes (marked ‘ sezza sord? or ‘ohne Dampfer’) 
a shorter rest—one to two bars—will suffice. 

93. One of the earliest examples of the use of the mutes 
is the following : 


Zarghetto a Hanne: ‘Alexander Balus.’ 
Viol. 19 = 
Viol. 24° 
Viola. 
V'cello. 


Here the three upper parts are con sordini while the violon- 
cellos are without them. More frequently they are applied 
to the whole of the strings except the double-basses, as in 
our next example : 


Ex, 25. Allegro moderato. 


con sordini. HÉroLD : ‘Le Pré anx Clercs.’ 
ga i 


Viol. 1° Pipe eer Eee, eter bea esi oo en oP 
IT TS, 
PP 
con sordini. 
Viol. 29° 
&e 
Viola. 
V'cello. 


PN con sordint. 


Further illustrations of the employment of sordinz will be 
found later in this volume. 

94. Harmonics (Fr. Sons harmoniques), are overtones 
produced by the vibration of a string in segments, instead of 
throughout its whole length. It is a well-known fact of 
acoustic science that such overtones are produced together 
with the fundamental tone (that is, the tone produced by the 
entire string), and that the quality of the sound depends 
upon the greater or less strength of these overtones, or “ upper 
partials,” in the compound tone.* When a string vibrates 

* For a full explanation of this subject the student is referred to Chapter IV. of 
Sedley Taylor’s ‘Sound and Music’ (Macmillan & Co.). 

D 
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in halves, the sound produced is the octave above the funda- 
mental tone; when in thirds, the twelfth above, and so on. 
The only upper partials which have any practical bearing on 
the subject we are now treating are the first six notes of the 
harmonic series. On the fourth string of the violin they are 
the following :— 
: ene 

The figures under each note show the number of segments 
into which the string divides to produce each of the notes 
here given. Thus the G above the staff results from the 
string vibrating in fourths, the B in fifths, and the upper D 
in sixths. The other strings of course produce overtones 
bearing the same relation to their fundamental tones as those 
on the G string. 

95. We have just said that these overtones are produced 
with more or less strength together with their fundamental 
tone. But it is possible to obtain them wzthout the funda- 
mental tone by lightly touching the string with the finger 
on one of the “nodes,” that is, one of the points at which 
the string breaks up into segments. If it be thus touched 
exactly in the middle, it will vibrate in halves, if at one-third 
from either end, in thirds, and so on. When touched in the 
middle, or at one-third, one-fourth, &c., from the bridge— 
not from the nut—the pitch of the resulting note is the same 
as if pressed down, though the quality is different, as we shall 
see directly. / But at any other points on the string, it makes 
a great difference whether it be pressed against the finger-board 
or merely lightly touched with the finger. For instance, if 
we press down the G string at a distance of one-third from 
the nut, we leave two-thirds free to vibrate, and as the ratio 
of 2:3 gives the perfect fifth, the notes produced will be 
the D below the staff—the fifth above open Ge But if we 
only ouch the string at the same point, it breaks up into 
thirds, each segment of the string producing the third upper- 
partial, that is, the D on the fourth line of the staff. If we 
touch the string at a point one-third from the bridge, instead 
of one-third from the nut, we get the same result. 

_96. After the explanation just given of the production 
of the third upper-partial, it will be sufficient to say that the 
fourth, fifth and sixth can be similarly obtained by touching 
the strings on the point which, if pressed down, would give 
respectively the perfect fourth, major third, and minor third 
above the open string. The student who understands the 
last paragraph will easily verify this for himself. 
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g7. In consequence of their peculiarly clear, almost flute- 
like quality of tone, these harmonics are called in Germany 
“ Flageolet-téne,” and their employment is often indicated in 
German scores merely by the word ‘Flageolet.’ More than 
one method is in vogue for the notation of harmonics. Some 
composers merely put an o over the note to be sounded, 
leaving the player to think how he is to produce it. In the 
case_of the octave of the-open-strings this indication is quite 
sufficient, and these notes, accordingly, are generally written 
thus :— 


Here there is no difficulty, as the finger touches the same place 

on the strings as it would were the notes pressed. But with 

the remaining harmonics, it is better to indicate the point at 
which the string is to be touched. This—is~usually done by _ 
writing a-black head for the open-string,anda_diamond-shaped 
head_for the note to be touched, while the actual sound heard 

is written as a small note above. The following table 


gives all the harmonics that can be thus obtained. The 
higher ones, especially on the E and A strings, are so difficult 
to produce that they are rarely, if ever used in orchestral 
music ; the only ones that are at all frequently to be found are 
the four octaves of the open strings.* 

98. Raff, in the Scherzo of his third symphony (‘Im 
Walde’) has employed a somewhat different notation for the 
harmonics. He does not mark the open string, but indicates 
the fact that the notes are to be played as harmonics by 
putting a diamond-shaped head for the sound to be heard, 
while the ordinary minim heads show where the strings are to 
be touched. 


* The following table may be of assistance to the student in remembering these 
harmonics :— 
A touched 8ve sounds its unison. 

EE Paea ein a O 

» perfect 4th ,, rath. 

» Major 3rd ,, xsth. 

(double 87e) 
1» Minor 3rd_,, 17th. 
(major 3rd above the double 87e) 

These intervals are in all cases reckoned from the note touched—not from the open 
String. 
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Rarer: 3rd Symphony, 


If the student has clearly understood our previous explana- 
tions, he will see by referring to Ex. 26 that the first two of 
these harmonics are obtained on the A string and the third 
and fourth on the E string. 

99. In-addition to the harmonics already described another 
variety, known as—“artificial-harmonics,” is not infrequently 
met with in violin solos, though they are, because of their 
greater difficulty, seldom used in orchestral music. The law 
according to which these are formed is exactly the same as 
that regulating the other (natural) harmonics. Just as the 
latter are obtained by touching one of the nodes of the whole 
string, the artificial harmonics are made by touching one of 
the nodes of the shortened string. For this purpose we 
employ two fingers of the left hand. The first finger presses 
the string firmly down in the usual way while one of the 
other fingers (generally the fourth) touches the string higher 
up. An example will make this perfectly clear. 

too. By referring to the foot-note to §97, it will be seen 
that a touched fourth gives its twelfth, and a touched major 
third gives its double octave. Now suppose on the G string 
the A is pressed down with the first finger (Ist position), the 
portion of the string between the finger and the nut cannot 
vibrate—in other words, the string is shortened (§ 58). Now 
if the D (the perfect fourth above A) is touched by the fourth 
finger the whole vibrating part of the string will break up 
into fourths, and the A on the first leger line above the staff 
will be sounded. If Cf be touched instead, with the third 
finger, the C$ two octaves above will be heard. By far the 
oftenest used of these artificial harmonics are those with the 
touched fourth, as being the easiest to produce. A moment’s 
thought will show the student that it is possible in this way to 
play an entire scale in harmonics, thus :— 


Ex. 28. 


The notation mostly used for these artificial harmonics is that 
described in §97, and shown in the above example. Some- 
times, however, the player is left to find out for himself how 
the notes are to be produced, as in the passage for four solo 
violins at the beginning of the prelude to ‘Lohengrin’ :— 
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Wacne_r: ‘ Lohengrin. 


Here Wagner merely writes over the parts ‘ Durch Flageolet 
hervorzubringen’ (‘to produce by harmonics’). Let the 
student think for himself how these are to be obtained ; we 
will merely say for his guidance that only one of the four is 
necessarily an artificial harmonic. 

tor. In modern violin solos entire passages are sometimes 
written to be played as harmonics. A very good example is to 
be seen in the slow movement of Saint-Saéns’ violin concerto 
in B minor. 

Ex. 30. C. Saint-Sakns: 3rd Violin Concerto, Op. 61. 
Andantino quasi Allegretto. 
Oboe 12 —— ee 


Clarinetto 1° * 
in BD 


Violino So/o. 
Violino 1° 
Violino 24° 
Viola. 


“ The part of the clarinet sounds one tone lower than written. See Chap. VILL., § 295. 
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A particularly charming effect is obtained here by the doubling 
of the arpeggios for the clarinet by the crystalline tones of the 
violin harmonics two octaves higher. We quote only the 
commencement of the passage, which is twelve bars in length. 
It affords an excellent illustration of contrasts of tone colour, 
a subject which we shall treat in a later part of this work. It 
will be seen that here, as in Ex. 29, no indication is given 
as to the manner of obtaining the harmonics. It should 
be added that such a passage would be quite impracticable 
on the orchestra, being too difficult for any but very finished 
artists. 

102. It was said in the last chapter (§25,) that the violins 
in the orchestra were mostly divided into two parts. This 
division is adopted in an enormous majority of cases. Some- 
times, however, a larger number of parts is employed. This 
is more common in modern than in older music, though in 
the scores of Handel we not infrequently meet with three, and 
occasionally (as in the overture to ‘ Athalia’) even with four 
violin parts. Neither Haydn, Mozart, nor Beethoven ever 
(so far as we are aware) writes more than two violin parts 
for the orchestra, though Haydn, as we shall see presently, 
sometimes writes parts for so/o strings in addition to 
the ordinary parts for the ¢té#. An excellent example 
of the division of the violins into four parts—probably also 
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the earliest in modern music—is seen in Weber's overture to 
‘Euryanthe ’ :— 


Ex. 3L aa Weg: ‘Euryanthe.’ 


8 Violini Soli, con sordini. 


This passage is marked in the score to be played by eight 
violins, that is, by two to each part. Let the student notice 
the effect of the sordinz, and also the careful way in which 
the “ double-stops” are written so as to offer no difficulty to 
the performer. 

103. A different kind of division is that referred to above, 
in which there are independent parts for solo strings, as in the 
following very effective combination by Haydn :— 


Sa tans Hayon : Symphony in D, No. 43. 
s SS = 
Viol. 10 Solo. ee = = 
bS Ee 3 a eee 


z rA Ea E] 
Viol. 240 Sozo. ||- = 
DICA Gees) E E A E p RR OAE N 
t po Pe > 
ll 
i ` Tpos A arp & ee aes 
= a Sie i ae en ts” 2 Fy 
Vedos Qb ee ee ee 
SD lt Omm aa ——) a: (ere EE te 
ra 
* pizz. 
P 
Piz 
Viol. 2đd0 Tutti. 
pw v 
pizz. 
Viol, PZ e eco p 
N I re 


Bassi. 
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Though there is really only four-part harmony here, the 
passage is interesting as showing the combination of the arco 
of the solo strings with the fzzezcato of the others. The 
employment of two violins and one violoncello as solo instru- 
ments seems to be a survival of the ‘Concerto Grosso’ of 
Handel and Corelli, in which the same combination plays an 
important part. 

104. At the fifth bar of the first solo violin will be seen a 
sign which we have not yet met with, and which is now 
seldom if ever used. The waved line under the notes indicates 
the vzbvato—a slight variation in the pitch of the note, pro- 
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duced by making the finger tremble upon the string. When 
used with moderation it is very effective in expressive melodies; 
but (as with the ¢remolo of vocalists,) its too frequent employ- 
ment becomes a most objectionable mannerism, not to say 
nuisance. It is sometimes called the “close shake,” and its 
employment is mostly left to the discretion of the player. 

105. Besides the comparatively common division of the 
first and second violins into two parts each, more elaborate 
subdivisions are sometimes found in modern scores, especially 
in the later works of Wagner. In the final scene of ‘ Das 
Rheingold’ (p. 287 of the full score,) there are twelve violin 
parts, besides six for violas and four for violoncellos, making 
22 string parts in all. We have not room to quote the 
passage, which consists only of arpeggios of the common 
chord, crossing and interlacing in all positions. Elaboration 
of this kind greatly increases the difficulty of performance, 
and we strongly advise the student to abstaine from such 
complexities; the occasions are, in fact, rare when it is 
expedient to divide the violins at all. It must not be forgotten 
that doing so weakens the tone of each part, and may easily 
destroy the balance of the orchestra unless very judiciously 
managed. 

106. Though there is comparatively little difference, as 
regards facility of execution, in the different keys for the violin, 
it must be remembered that some keys are much more 
sonorous and brilliant than others. The best are those which 
allow the use of open strings. For this reason D flat, though 
not difficult, is much less bright in its effect than D natural. 
In the latter key, the open strings, when not played upon, 
will by “ sympathetic resonance” * sound as harmonics many 
of the notes played upon the other strings, thus reinforcing and 
giving brilliancy to the tone of the instrument. This is why 
sharp keys are on the violin in general brighter than flat keys ; 
we speak, of course, of those with more than two or three 
sharps or flats. 


THE VIOLA. 


107. The Vioxa (#7. Alto, Ger. Bratschet) may be regarded 
as the alto of the violin, bearing to it approximately the same 
relation which the contralto voice does to the soprano. As 
the student will have discovered from the examples already 
given, music for the viola is written in the alto clef; but, to 
avoid the use of too many leger lines, the G clef is employed 
for its upper notes. 

* See Sedley Taylor’s ‘Sound and Music,’ Chap. III. 
t This word is a corruption of the Italian Braccio, the arm. The instrument 
was formerly called ‘ Viola da Braccio’ (z.e. a viol held on the arm), as dis- 


tinguished from ‘ Viola da Gamba’ (a viol held between the legs), the predecessor 
of the modern violoncello. 
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108. The four strings of the viola are tuned a perfect fifth 
lower than those of the violin— 


All that was said as to the fingering of the violin (§§58, 59,) 
applies equally to the viola; but the positions higher than 
the fifth are hardly ever employed in orchestral music, as the 
notes above 


are far more effective, as well as easier, on the violin. The 
same varieties of bowing are also possible as on that instru- 
ment, and the ¢remolo, pizzicato, and sordzut are used in 
exactly the same way. With regard to double-stops and 
chords, all that are effective and practicable for the violin are 
equally good for the viola, zf transposed a fifth lower. Har- 
monics, whether natural or artificial, can also be produced 
exactly in the same way as on the violin, though, as will be 
seen directly, with less freedom ; but, excepting the octaves of 
the four open strings, 


they are seldom employed in orchestral music. An example 
of their use may, however, be seen in the second act of 
Wagner’s ‘ Siegfried’ (p. 269 of the full score). 

109. There is considerable difference between the quality 
of tone of the violin and viola—a difference easily to be under- 
stood, if the relative sizes of the two instruments be taken into 
account. As the compass of the viola is a fifth lower than that 
of the violin, it would, if constructed in the same proportions, 
have strings half as long again as the smaller instrument. As 
a matter of fact, though the size of individual violas varies 
slightly, the strings are on an average not more than about 
one-tenth longer than those of the violin, and, in order to 
deepen their tone sufficiently, they are made thicker in pro- 
portion to their length—exactly as is done with the bass strings 
of a pianoforte. This alteration in the relation of thickness to 
length materially modifies the tone of the viola, which, while 
rich and penetrating, is wanting in the brilliancy of the violin, 
especially on the upper strings. It is most probably for the 
same reason that the harmonics are less free in their produc- 
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tion on the viola, and therefore more sparingly used, and also 
that very rapid passages are more difficult and less effective 
than on the violin. 

110. The most frequent use of the viola is as the third part 
of the ‘‘ quartett ” (§25), that is, below the second violins, and 
above the bass. It should be mentioned here that it is much 
more common for the violas to cross above the second violins 
than for the middle parts (alto and tenor,) to cross in vocal 
writing. The student will find an instance of this in Ex. 24, 
But the viola is not always relegated to such a subordinate 
position. Owing to its expressive quality of tone, it is 
occasionally entrusted with the leading part of the quartett. 
Mendelssohn has done this with great effect in the air “ Lord 
God of Abraham” in ‘ Elijah,’ in which the violas are written 
above the violins almost throughout. We give a short 
extract :— 


_™ SP ee MENDELSSOHN : ‘ Elijah,’ 
F H—h SS Se ey 
voen ee aa 
b CE 
pa FF an 
ae 
Viola. = 
ELIJAH. 
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(We have omitted a few notes for the clarinets .n the third 
and fourth bars.) Of the division of the violoncello and 
double-bass in the last bar we shall speak in the next chapter. 

111, Owing to the telling and penetrating quality of tone 
of the violas, it is not necessary that they should be as 
numerous in the orchestra as either the first or second violins. 
They are usually about one-third in number of the whole mass 
of violins, so that a well-balanced orchestra that contained 
eight first and eight second violins should have five or six 
violas. Even with this smaller number, we often find them 
divided, either throughout a whole movement, or for a single 
passage, into firsts and seconds. An instructive example of 
this is the following :— 


ape : Litany in B flat. 
—~ Andante. Mozart: Litany 
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(A few holding notes for the wind have been omitted.) 
Here the passage given first by the violins is repeated a¢ the 
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same pitch by the divided violas. In the fifth and sixth 
bars the violas double the violins in the octave above—a 
very unusual disposition of parts. Notice also the beautiful 
effect of the contrasted bowings—two groups of semiquavers 
legato followed by one staccato. 

112. Our next example of a melody given to the violas 
is of a different kind. 


Ex. 35. 
Moderato. GLuck : ‘Alceste.’ 
— pizze | = = 
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In this charming passage‘the divided violas are accompanied 
by the other strings fzzzicafo, the violins being in unison 
except at the first note in the tenth bar. Note that the 
colouring would have been quite different had the two viola 
parts been given to the violins and the frzetcato to the 
violas. Observe also the notation of the violas in bars 8 to 
10. The two lower notes having the same stem shows that 
it is the second violas (not the firsts,) which have the double- 
stops, the upper note being an open string throughout. 

113. Sometimes for a quiet effect the basses of the 
orchestra are silent, the lowest part of the harmony being 
given to the violas, as at the beginning of Agatha’s great 
scena in ‘Der Freischitz,’ known in England as “ Softly 
sighs.” One of the earliest, as well as one of the most 
beautiful examples of this will be found in Handel’s air 
“Hide me from day’s garish eye,” of which we give the 
first eight bars. 


EX. 36. z HANDEL: ‘L’Allegro.’ 
argo. 


Viol. 1. 


Viol. 2. 


Hide me.... from day’s gar - ish eye, 


bee with ho nied thigh, Which 


Excepting for one short interlude of four bars, the basses 
are silent (the harmony being in three parts only,) until the 
fiftieth bar, when they enter with beautiful effect at the 
words “Then, as I wake, sweet music breathe.” The whole 
song is a charming specimen of simple and delicate orches- 


tration. l 
114. Three-part harmony for the strings—the violas 
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playing in unison (or octaves,) with the basses—is frequently 
found in the older scores, such as those of Gluck aud Cim- 
arosa. It may also be seen in the earlier works of Haydn 
and Mozart, but it is very seldom met with in more modern 
music (see Exs. 20 and 32 above.) 

115. When a sombre tone is required, the violins are 
sometimes suppressed altogether, and their place is taken by 
violas. In his opera ‘ Uthal,’ Méhul has done this through- 
out, but the effect soon becomes monotonous. But incident- 
ally, and even for entire single movements, the procedure 
may be adopted with advantage. Familiar examples are 
Sarastro’s air “O Isis und Osiris” in the second act of 
‘Die Zauberflöte’, and the movement in 3 time in the 
finale of Beethoven’s ninth symphony. We give a less 
known, but not less beautiful or effective passage by Schubert. 

EX. 37. SCHUBERT : ' Gesang der Geister tiber den Wassern.’ 
Adagio molto. pan —— 
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The student must not forget in this and the preceding 
quotations that the part of the double-bass sounds an octave 
lower than it appears on paper. 

116. In orchestral music the viola is but seldom used as 
a solo instrument. Examples of its employment in this way 
may be seen in Aennchen’s song in the third act of ‘Der 
Freischiitz, and in Berliozs ‘Harold’ symphony, which 
latter contains an important part for solo viola through- 
out. Mozart has written a double concerto for violin and 
viola. The key of the work is E flat, and it is interesting 
to notice that, to increase the brilliancy of the viola, Mozart 
has directed that the strings are to be tuned a semitone 
up, and has written the part in D, with the signature of 
two sharps. If the student will remember what was said 
in § 106, he will see that this change makes the viola part 
much brighter, and better able to hold its own against the 
naturally superior brilliancy of the violin. 

117. We mentioned in § 109 that the viola was con- 
structed on different proportions from the violin. With a 
view to improve the tone, a German musician, Hermann 
Ritter, invented about twenty years ago a new kind of 
viola, to which he gave the name of the Vio.a Attra. In 
this instrument the proportions are the same as on the 
violin, but it is half as large again. It is obvious that this 
increases correspondingly the distances between the notes on 
the string, and requires a so much greater stretch in the 
player's fingers that performers with small hands are alto- 
gether unable to manage the instrument. It is probably for 
this reason chiefly that it has not yet found much acceptance, 
for the quality of its tone is much richer and fuller than 
that of the ordinary viola. 

118. The VioLa D'AMORE is an instrument which is now 
almost obsolete, and which is only mentioned here because 
Meyerbeer, in the first act of ‘Les Huguenots,’ has written 
an important solo for it. It had sevén catgut strings tuned 
in thirds and fourths, so as to give the chord of D major:— 


Le 
Beneath the finger-board, and passing under the bridge, 
were seven other strings, of wire, called “sympathetic strings,” 
because they were tuned in unison with the catgut strings, 
and vibrated with them in “sympathetic resonance ”’ (§ 106). 
This gave a peculiarly sweet and mysterious quality to the 


tone. The solo part in ‘Les Huguenots’ mentioned above 
is now generally played on the ordinary viola, 
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CHAPTER IV 


STRINGED INSTRUMENTS ; THE VIOLONCELLO AND CONTRABASSO. 


119. The VIoLoNcELLO (Zr. Violoncelle), the name of 
which is often abbreviated into ‘Cello’ (plural ‘Celli’), is 


by no means the least important 
of the group of stringed instru- 
ments with which we are now 
dealing. Not only does it in 
most places sustain the bass of 
the harmony, in which case it 
is generally doubled in the lower 
octave by the double-bass, but it 
is very often used as a melodic 
instrument, especially by modern 
composers, and (as will be seen 
in some of the examples to be 
given later,) is sometimes written 
above all the other strings. 

120. The violoncello has four 
strings, tuned an octave below 
those of the viola, and music for 
it, except in the upper part of its 
compass, Is written in the F clef. 


@-—- - 1st String. 
—S——- zad yy 
= ate 3rd 33 
<> = Ss AUN 5p 


As the instrument has a very 
extensive compass upwards, the 


Wt 
tenor clef, s=, and even the 


es” 


G clef t= are used for its 


higher notes. The modern 
practice is to employ mostly 
the tenor clef, and to restrict the 
use of the G clef to extremely 
high passages. But the student 
should be told that formerly it 


THE VIOLONCELLO, 


was the custom to write the G and F clefs only, and in that 
case the notes for the former were written an octave higher 


E 
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than they really sound. The following example will make 
this clear s= 


= dante, O+ ONBLow: Quintett, Op. 33. 
= Ta 


Here the leap of a minor ninth at the beginning of the 
second bar would be an obvious absurdity. The real effect is, 


and a modern composer would write it in this way, unless he 
preferred to use the G clef, in which case he would write the 
notes an octave lower than they appear in Onslow’s score. 

121. Owing to the much greater length of the strings, 
the fingering of the violoncello differs materially from that 
of the violin and viola; the distance between one finger and 
the next, in the natural position of the hand, is not, except 
in the higher “shifts,” more than a semitone, instead of a 
tone. We give the fingering for the scale of C major in the 
first position. 


4th String. 3rd String. end String. rst String. 


In general the interval of a tone is taken, as here, between 
the first and third, or second and fourth fingers ; but it is in 
some cases needful to modify this fingering, as, for instance, 
with the scale of D major :— 


122. Chromatic scales are easier on the violoncello than 
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on the violin, because there is a different finger for each semi- 
tone. The fingering is in all cases very simple :— 


1 2 8 12 3 0212 2 83 i212 8 «0 


It will be seen that two positions are used on each string. 

123. As with the violin and viola, the compass of the 
violoncello can be considerably extended upwards by “ shift- 
ing” (§59). Seven positions are in use, each being (as on the 
violin) one note higher than the preceding. In the seventh 

#2. 


osition the note } is reached on the first string. 
P = g 


But a higher compass still is obtainable with what are called 
the “thumb positions,” in which the thumb of the left hand 
is placed on the string, the fingers being thus enabled to 
reach higher notes than in the ordinary positions. As we are 
not writing a series of instruction books for orchestral instru- 
ments, we cannot go into all the details of the fingering, for 
which the student should refer to some violoncello tutor ; we 
confine ourselves to a few general principles. 

124. Double notes and chords are less frequently written 
for the violoncello than for the smaller stringed instruments. If 
one or two of the notes are open strings, such chords will 
in general be easy. If there are no open strings, the best 
intervals to write are fifths, sixths, and minor (not major) 
sevenths, and, of combinations of three notes, only common 
chords containing intervals of a fifth and sixth. But by far the 
most effective and easiest chords are such as contain open 
strings ; e.g. 

Ex. 39. 


Allegro assat vivace, 


BEETHOVEN : Overture, Op. 115. 


In Ex. 23 of the last chapter will be seen the double string 
for the violoncello. The composer might have indicated his 
intentions more clearly ; the double-bass, as we shall see later 
in this chapter, will here play only the lower note, D, while 
the violoncello plays on the two open strings. 

125. Such chords as those shown in our last example can 
also be effectively employed in arpeggio, as in the great duet 
in the second act of ‘Euryanthe,’ of which we quote the first 
four bars, 
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Ex. 40. . 
_ Allegro animato. = WEBER. * Huryanthe.’ 
Viol. 1% 
Viol. 24° 
Viola. 
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V'cello. 


Basso. 
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Another good instance of the employment of arpeggios for 
the violoncello will be seen in the trio of the minuetto of 
Beethoven’s eighth symphony. 

126. All that was said in the last chapter as to bowing 
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and phrasing, the tremolo, pizzicato, and sordint on the violin 
holds good also of the violoncello. The fzz2¢cato is especially 
effective on the latter instrument, as the longer strings have 
more resonance when twitched with the finger than those of the 
violin. This greater length of string also renders the pizzicato 
on the higher notes more effective than is the case with the 
violin (§ 87). 

127. An interesting and instructive example of the pizzica to 
for the violoncello is the following : — 


Allegro. Hérotp: ‘Le Pré aux Clercs.’ 


Flauto 
e Piccolo. 


Viol. 24° 


Viola. 


V'cello. 


i 
i 
f 


| 


( 
I 
| 


l 
| 


The upper staff of this score is played both by the flute 
and piccolo. The student will learn later (§ 216) that the latter 
instrument sounds an octave higher than written. The 
‘Timpani’ on the lowest staff are the kettle-drums (§ 37) ; 
these give the notes as written, while the double-basses sound 
them an octave lower. We see here the violoncelli Jzzz7cato, 
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while the double-basses continue to play with the bow; we 
must note also the successive employment of the three clefs 
(§ 120), the notes in the G clef being written at their real pitch. 
Observe, too, that the pizzicato is rendered more prominent by 
doubling the violoncello by the viola, and that as the passage 
ascends, and these instruments reach their higher register, 
where the tone is thinner, the second violin is added, to 
strengthen the middle part. 

128. Harmonics are both practicable and effective on the 
violoncello, and are produced (whether natural or artificial) in 
precisely the same way as on the violin. Their employment, 
excepting in solos, is extremely rare, and need not detain us 
now. 

129. The primary function of the violoncello in the 
orchestra is, as already said (§ 119), to form the bass of the 
stringed instruments. It is used in this way in the large 
majority of the passages we have already quoted, and is then 
generally doubled by the contrabasso in the lower octave. 
Often, however, in quiet passages especially, the bass of the 
harmony is given to the celli alone. We have seen instances 
of this in Exs. 24, 25, and refer students to a very familiar and 
excellent illustration of the same point in the beginning of the 
adagio of Beethoven’s ninth symphony. Sometimes the bass 
is given to the double-basses alone, while the celli give an 
additional middle part to the harmony, as in the last bars of 
Ex. 18. At other times the violoncello and viola, so to speak, 
exchange places, the former taking the tenor part of the 
harmony, while the latter doubles the contrabasso. When 
this is done, it will generally be to bring into prominence 
some expressive counterpoint, as in the following passage :— 


X. 42. 
Allegretto, H. Goetz: Symphony in F, Op. 9, 
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Here the melody allotted to the cello in its upper register 
would be infinitely less effective on the lower strings of the 
viola. Observe also that here the viola doubles the contra- 
basso in the unison, instead of, as usual, in the upper octave. 

130. As a melodic instrument, the violoncello is one of the 
most important in the orchestra. There is a beautiful and 
expressive quality in its upper register that nothing else can 
replace. Its lower notes can also be very effectively employed 
for melodies of a sombre character, as, for instance, in the long 
solo for the celli, unaccompanied save by a fzanissemo roll on 
the kettle-drum, at the commencement of the second act ot 
‘Lohengrin.’ But it is more frequently used in the middle or 
upper part of the orchestra. We give some characteristic 
examples. 


Ex. 43. 
Allegro non troppo. BRAHMS : 2nd Symphony. 


Viol. 1° 


Viol. 24° 


Viola. 


V'cello. 


Basso. 


UOC a i A Ge ESE ee eS 
= a Se a a —— a ee 
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131. In this beautiful passage the melody of the celli is 
doubled, mostly in the third below, by the violas, while the 
violins give broken chords above, and an effective bass is 
supplied by the pulsations of the double-bass pzzzzcato. Notice 
that the effect of the passage would be entirely ruined if the 
viola and cello exchanged parts, because the latter is much 
more powerful than the former. 

132. In our next example 


Ex. ae PEGA MEYERBEER : ‘ Robert le Diable.’ 


Viol. 1° 
Viol. 24° 
Viola. 
V'cello. 
` Fagotti. R 
Basso. 
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we see a very light accompaniment to the melody. The 
violas here double the contrabassi in the octave, and, on the 
note A, in the double octave, as the lower A is not on the 
viola. The chords printed in small notes on the lowest staff 
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and marked ‘Fagotti, are parts for bassoons. We have 
aiready said (§ 42, wofe) that in modern French scores four 
bassoons were sometimes used ; here we see three. 
133. The passage next to be given is instructive. 
Bx. 45. 
Larghetto. 


= Rarr : rst Symphony. 
Bad 
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Here the composer wants a very quiet bass. The double-bass 
would be too heavy, and the viola does not go low enough ; 
he therefore divides the celli into firsts and seconds, the former 
having the melody in the upper part, while the latter takes the 
bass. As only half the celli have the melody, the accompani- 
ment is naturally kept very light. 

134. When used as a melodic instrument, the violoncello is 
sometimes doubled in the unison by other instruments. Of 
these the viola is most frequently used, as in the familiar 
passages of the Andante of Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor, 
which are too well known to need quotation. Another 
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exainple of the same combination will be seen in the opening 
of Dvorak’s second symphony. Sometimes, as we shall see in 
a later chapter, the celli are doubled by the bassoons. Our 
next example shows a rarer combination—the unison of the 


celli and the first violins 


EZ pa AUBER : ‘Marco Spada? 
vwe paoe =g 
K = Ee aS | Se er ne Baga IM 


Viol. 2 2° 
oS 


re A E a 
Vio. = SSG : 
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fact a o_o SB. fe aan) 
Vicello. IRAH SS ee te 
Ft Bare GS See ES CS a ee 
P — 5 = = > ge. 
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Basso. || SE- ane ea 
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We give only the string parts. To complete the score, two 
bassoons double the second violin and viola (of course with 
holding notes), and two horns in unison, also with holding 
notes, play the octave above the double-bass. The peculiar 
effect here results from the combination of the upper register 
of the cello with the lower register of the first violins, which 
would probably play the whole passage on the G string. 

135. In the following extract from Schubert’s great sym- 


phony in C, 


47. 
amu? Scuusert: Symphony in C, No. 7. 
Viol. r, 2 
Viola. 
Vicello. 
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-is seen in the first two bars an instance of the doubling of the 
celli by the violas, spoken of in the last paragraph, as also of 
the division of both. In the third bar the violas are written 
below the celli (compare Ex. 43). The rzzíicaťto of the other 
strings allows the middle harmonies to be heard with special 
clearness. 

136. We sometimes find the violoncellos divided into more 
than two parts. One of the first composers to do this was 
Cherubini. In the first act of his ‘ Faniska,’ the opening of 
the soprano scena is accompanied by three violoncellos. A 
more curious example is to be seen in the introduction of his 
‘Chant sur la mort de Joseph Haydn,’ where, to obtain a 
sombre and funereal tone-colour, he divides the celli into four 
parts, all muted :— 


Ex. 48. Cuervusini : ‘Chant sur la mort de Joseph Haydn.’ 
Lento. con sordini. <a. e. PP ~ 
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137. Every one is familiar with the opening of Rossini’s 
overture to ‘Guillaume Tell,’ which is scored for five solo 
violoncellos. Wagner has also divided his celli into five parts 
in the first act of ‘Die Walküre’ As a contrast to our last 
example, we give a beautiful passage from ‘Siegfried,’ in 
which there are four parts for celli :— 


EX. 49 


— Aässig (= Moderato). WAGNER : pene: 
Viol. 2. = 
div. pizz. 
ns? 


ma » 
(Fe ee 


Mime. [a2 Q———=—— 


Mein Kind, das 
a 


V'celli 1, 2. 


V'celli 3, 4. 


Bassi. 
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As the violas are divided here, Wagner, with careful regard 
for the balance of tone in the chords, has directed that only 
half the second violins are to play. The division of the 
double-bass is, as will be seen later, somewhat unusual. 

138. A single violoncello is sometimes employed in the 
orchestra, especially in vocal music. In this case, the other 
celli mostly play with the basses. A well-known example will 
be seen in the air “Be thou faithful unto death,” in Men- 
delssohn’s ‘St. Paul.’ We give a short incidental solo passage 
as our illustration. 


Ex. 50 BEETHOVEN : ‘Christus am Oelberge.’ 
— Adagio molto. (‘Mount of Olives.’) 
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Creésc. 


The notation of the horns will be fully explained in a later 
chapter. Here they simply sound the dominant of the key. 
Our extract is quoted from Breitkopf and Hirtel’s complete 
edition of Beethoven’s works ; in the original edition of the 
oratorio, published early in the present century, the cello solo is 
printed, according to the notation referred to in §120, thus :— 


T Tot. o ` 
a2 


139. Schumann, in the slow movement of his pianoforte 
quartett, has at the end, for the sake of a long tonic pedal, 
directed the violoncello to tune the C string down to B flat, 


and he sustains the octave SS for thirteen bars. This 
ww. 


ıs quite an exceptional case, and is not recommended for 
imitation. 
THE DOUBLE-BASS (CONTRABASSO). 

140. The Dousie-Bass, or CoNTRABASS (Zr. Contrebasse, 
Ital. Contrabasso,) is the largest in size, and deepest in pitch, 
of all the stringed instruments. To it is allotted in general 
the duty of doubling in the lower octave the bass of the 
harmony played by the violoncello. As in many cases the 
performer plays from the violoncello part, music for the double- 
bass is written an octave higher than the actual sounds pro- 
duced. We here meet for the first time with a “ transposing 
instrument ”—ż.e., one in which the notes in the score differ 
from those actually heard. 
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141. Two kinds of double-bass are in use in this country, 
one with three strings, and one with four. More than one 
system of tuning is adopted 
for both instruments. The 
most usual is, to tune the 
strings by fourths. With 
the three-stringed bass this 
gives 


_——po—— — — Ist String. 
= Se a en ” 
= ~~ ard 3} 


sounding, it must be always 
remembered, an octave lower. 
But in order to enlarge the 
downward compass of the 
instrument, some players tune 
the third string a tone lower, 
down to G. It was formerly 
the custom in France to tune 
the three-stringed basses by 
fitths, an octave lower than 
the three higher strings of 
the violoncello ; but the tun- 
ing by fourths, which is more 
convenient for the fingering, 
is now generally adopted. 

142. The four - stringed 
double-bass possesses a great 
advantage over that with 
three strings, in having a 
compass a fourth lower. It 
is generally tuned 


eae l man 
aeee a sal 5, 
as ath y 

but, as with the three-stringed 
bass, some players tune the 
fourth string a tone lower 
—down to the lower D. 
Other tunings are exception- 
ally used. At the beginning 
of ‘Das Rheingold, Wagner THE DOUBLE-BASS (CONTRABASSO) 
directs half his double-basses 
to tune their E string down to E flat, to sustain the long pedal- 
point with which the work opens; and in the second act 
of ‘Tristan’ two double-basses have for a few bars to tune 
their E string down to C sharp. 
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143. In consequence of the great length of its strings, 
the fingering of the double-bass differs much from that of 
the violin or violoncello, and the different methods of tuning 
render it impossible for us to give a table of the fingering 
as we did for the other instruments. It will suffice tc 
say that the compass is from the lower A or E, as the case 
may be, to 


with, of course, all the intermediate semitones. The highest 
notes, however, are seldom used, being of inferior quality. 

144. Double notes (with the possible exception of those 
in which the upper note is the octave of an open string), 
are hardly ever employed, and chords of more than two 
notes should be avoided altogether. 

145. Owing to the length and thickness of the strings of 
the double-bass, passages of more than a moderate degree 
of rapidity are very ineffective. True, the orchestral players 
of the present day are for the most part able to execute 
them, but the thick strings are slow at changing their rate 
of vibration, and the passages almost always sound confused 
and unclear. Sometimes, as in the ‘Storm’ of the Pastoral 
Symphony, where Beethoven paints the muttering of the 
tempest, they may be capable of great effect; but modern 
composers too often use them without such justification. 
For example, such a passage as the following 


Ex. 51 


Allegro moderato. te MENDELSSOHN : 114th Psalm, 


ee Be 


at the speed indicated by the composer (J = 116), even though 
doubled in the octave by the violoncello, can never be 
wholly satisfactory in performance. On the other hand, re- 
peated notes and the ¢remolo are very effective. The latter, 
however, should not be too long continued, as it soon becomes 
fatiguing to the player. 

146. Sordint are seldom employed on the double-bass, 
probably because they produce much less difference in the 
quality of tone than on the other strings. Natural armonzcs 
are possible, though very seldom used; the fingering of 
the double-bass renders artificial harmonics altogether im- 
practicable. 
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147. The fpzzercato of the double-bass is very impressive 
and sonorous; it is very often employed while the other 
strings are played with the bow, as in Ex. 43. We shail 
see other instances presently. Owing to the greater length 
of the strings, the sounds are more prolonged than with the 
more acute instruments. 

148. As has been already said (§ 140), the primary function 
of the double-bass is to double the violoncello in the octave 
below. It is therefore in many cases, especially by the older 
masters, written upon the same staff. But, it will be re- 
membered, the violoncello goes down to the C below 
the staff, while the four-stringed bass only descends to E, 
when tuned in the usual manner, and that with three strings 
only to A, or at lowest G. When, therefore, a passage occurs 
in which the celli take their lowest notes, as, for example, 
in the following— 


EX. 52. 
Andante molto sostenuto. 
A 


CHERUBINI : ‘Les Deux Journées.’ 


it is clear that the double-basses must play in the unison, 
instead of in the octave below, as soon as the extreme notes 
of their compass are exceeded.* The passage just given might 
be modifed by the players in various ways. A player on a 
four-stringed instrument would probably play 


or, if his fourth string were tuned down to D (§ 142), he 
might change at the Cġ. But if he had only a three-stringed 
bass, he would rise a seventh after GĦ, if his third string 
were tuned to G, otherwise he would play 


Similar passages are frequently to be found, especially in the 
scores of the older masters. A striking example will be seen 
in the last 17 bars of the first movement of Beethoven’s 
ninth symphony. In all such cases, it will be best for the 
composer to write a separate part for the contrabass, indi- 
cating exactly what notes he wishes played ; otherwise con- 
fusion is sure to result. 


* To obviate this inconvenience some German instrument makers have lately 
constructed a double-bass with a fifth string, tuned to C, the octave below the open 
C of the violoncello ; but this instrument is not yet generally introduced into the 
orchestra. 


F 
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149. We have just seen a case where it is zecessary for the 
contrabass to double the violoncello in unison; but this is 
also occasionally done for a special effect through a whole 
passage, to reinforce a melody in the bass, as in the opening 
of one of Haydn’s symphonies. 


Adagio. Hayvon : Symphony in E flat. 
7S LN 


V’cello 
(e Fagotti unis.) 


C’ Basso. 


The symphony opens, as shown, with a roll for the drum, 
unaccompanied. The effect of the unison in the following 
bars is quite different from that which would have been 
obtained had the celli played, as usual, the octave above the 
basses. In the last bar but one the score is completed by the 
addition of the chord of the dominant seventh on the wind 
instruments above the basses, which is resolved on the tonic 
chord in the following bar. 

` 150. Our next illustration 


. 54. 
Larghetto con moto. Spour : 1st Symphony, Op. 20. 
Sopra una corda. 


shows only two-part harmony ; the double-basses giving a 
light pizzicato accompaniment to the expressive melody played 
on the second string by all the celli. 

151. The following passage 
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BEETHOVEN: ‘Christus am Cie 


Ex. 55. ; A 
Allegro: (‘Mount of Olives. 
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Sohn hin - auf zu dir, 


shows the pizzicato of the basses accompanying sustained 
harmony for the other strings. Note that for the greater 
part of the phrase the basses are within an octave of the 
celli. When these instruments have different parts, as here, 
it is seldom good to separate them too widely. 

152. When the two instruments are written upon the 
same staff, but have separate parts, care must be taken to turn 
all the stems of the celli upward, and those of the basses 
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downward, to avoid confusion. The close of the ‘ Credo’ of 
Schubert’s first mass illustrates this point, and also gives an 
example of a pizzicato bass divided between the two instru- 
ments. 


ScHusBerRT: Mass in F, No. 2. 


Viol. 1° 


In the score Schubert has quite needlessly put dots (the sign 
for staccato,) to the bass parts. This is, of course, quite super- 
fluous, as it is impossible to obtain a /egato with the pizzicato. 

153. Unlike the other strings, the double-basses are very 
seldom divided, excepting sometimes to play in octaves, as 
in Ex. 49. Double notes and chords so low down produce an 
effect of thickness, which is only used for very special effects. 
In his ‘Symphonie Fantastique,’ at the beginning of the 
‘Marche au Supplice’ (March to Execution), Berlioz, to 
obtain a sombre, sinister tone from his orchestra, writes chords 
in four parts, pizzicato, for his double-basses— 


pizz. 


&c. 


and Meyerbeer in ‘Dinorah’ has a passage in which both celli 
and bassi are divided into three parts :— 


MEVERBEER: ‘ Dinorah.’ 


C’'Basso. 


A somewhat similar effect will be seen in the first movement 
of Liszt’s ‘ Dante’ symphony. 
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154. One of the most curious and interesting examples of 
the division of the double-basses will be seen at the commence- 
ment of T’schaikowsky’s ‘Symphonie Pathétique’ :— 


Ex. 58 


A ae 1? Solo TscHaikowsky: Symphonie Pathétique. 


Rha: ~~ -A 


Viola. 


C’Basso. 
(senza V'cello.) 


It is unusual to find the double-basses without the violoncellos, 
as here; it is probably unique to see three-part harmony for 
double-basses and onė bassoon, the melody for the latter being 
the middle part of the harmony. The whole symphony is full 
of novel experiments in orchestration, and this weird opening 
is by no means one of the least remarkable. 

155. Owing to its very deep pitch, and the comparatively 
little variety of its tone, the double-bass is hardly ever used in 
the orchestra as a solo instrument. The only example, so far 
as we kuow, of its employment in this capacity by the great 
composers is in the bass song by Mozart, ‘‘ Per questa bella 
mano,” which has an obligato for the contrabasso. This solo 
part is extremely curious. It is written in the G clef through- 
out, and not only rises to an extraordinary height, but contains 
double-stops, and even chords, which some of the most 
eminent doubie-bass players of the present day declare to be 
quite impossible on the instrument. We quote two short 
passages, the first (a) showing the extremely high notes written 
by Mozart, and the second (b) the double-stops and chords just 
spoken of. 
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The chord at the end of (4) would be only possible if the A 
were an open string. In that case, if the double-bass were of 
the usual kind, the part must sound zwo octaves lower than 
written. The whole solo is a problem of which we do not 
possess the key. Possibly it was written for some specially 
constructed small-sized bass, on which the strings were shorter, 
and the fingering different. The late Signor Bottesini used 
to play on a smaller instrument than those used in the 
orchestra the solos with which his name is associated. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE HARP, GUITAR, AND MANDOLINE. 


156. In the present chapter we deal with those stringed 
instruments which belong to the second group (§ 26). 
Though not generally reckoned among the “strings,” their 
appropriate place in this book is here. The only one which 
will detain us long is 


THE HARP. 


157. The modern Harp (Fr. Harpe, /ta/. Arpa, Ger. Harfe,) 
has forty-six strings, which are tuned to the diatonic scale of 
8va. 


C flat major, and extend from 


a compass of six and a half octaves. Music for the harp is 
written, as for the piano, on two staves, in the G and F clefs. 
As the natural scale of the instrument is C flat, every note 
will of course be a flat. 

158. If other notes than those of the scale of C flat 
major are required on the harp, these are obtained by the 
ingenious mechanism known as the “double action,” which 
was invented by Sebastian Erard, and brought to perfection 
by him early in the present century. We have not space 
to describe this apparatus fully ; it must suffice to say that 
by means of seven pedals fixed in the pedestal of the harp, 
the player is able to raise the pitch of any degree of the 
scale either a semitone or a tone. If a pedal be pressed 
half-way down, the note is raised a semitone, if pressed 
fully down, a tone. At one side of the grooves in which 
the pedals work are two notches, into which they can be 
hitched when required. 

159. It must be understood that each pedal acts on all 
the octaves of the same note,—that one pedal will raise 
every CD to C4 or C$, another will raise every Dp to Dg 
or D$, and so on with all the seven. But it is no more 
possible to /ower the pitch of the string by means of the 
pedals than it is to obtain a lower note than the open 
string by stopping the string of a violin. 

160. The student will now be able to understand why 
the natural scale of the harp should be Cp. By pressing 
the F pedal half-way down, we get the scale of G flat (FY 
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instead of Fp); similarly we can raise all the other flats to 
naturals, until, if all the pedals be pressed half-way down, 
we have the scale of Cg. If we now put the F pedal fully 
down, we have the scale of G, if the F and C pedals, the 
scale of D, and so on. It is thus possible by means of the 
pedals to put the harp into any key that may be required. 
A moment’s thought will show the student that the minor 
diatonic scales can be similarly obtained. 

161. The fingering of the harp being the same in all 
keys, and therefore all being equally easy, it might be sup- 
posed that it would be a matter of indifference in what 
key a harp part was written. This is not the case ; the less 
the strings are shortened, the better their sonority. For 
this reason, if the harp be employed in a movement con- 
taining many sharps in the signature, it is better to write 
the part, if possible, in the enharmonic key. The author 
has done this for a movement in the key of F sharp major 
in his cantata ‘ Alfred’ :— 


Ex. 60. ‘ 
Andante amoroso. E. Prout: ‘Alfred. 


Wind 
Instruments. 


(To save space, the wind parts are condensed on two staves, 
and the actual sounds are given. The student will learn later 
that both the clarinets and the horns would be written quite 
differently in the score.) Here the harp part would have 
been just as easy to p/ay had it been written in F$; but 
in that case all the strings except the B would have been 
raised a tone; whereas by taking the enharmonic key, G , 
only one pedal (the F,) has to be put half down. The 
sonority of the harp is therefore much greater. Composers 
sometimes disregard this point. M. Gevaert, in his splendid 
book on “Instrumentation,” quotes a long harp passage, from 
the fifth act of Gounod’s ‘Faust,’ in the key of B major, 
and points out that it would have been not only more 
effective, but very much easier had Gounod written it in 
C flat. 
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162. From what has been said about the mechanism of 
the harp, it will be seen that neither double-sharps nor double- 
flats are possible on it. They are sometimes written in 
thoughtlessness, especially by Wagner, who wrote worse for 
the harp than any other great composer. In such cases 
the performer has to play the enharmonic of the note— 
eg., for BPD he will play Ab, for Fx he will substitute GH, 
and so on. 

163. It must never be forgotten in writing for the harp, 
that it is essentially a diatonic instrument. Modulations to 
nearly related keys are easy ; but it must be remembered 
that, as each foot can only move one pedal at a time, and 
that every accidental requires the use of a separate pedal, 
sudden changes to a very remote key—such as from C to 
Bý or to Dp—vwill be difficult, and may even be impossible. 
If such a change be required, a short rest should be given 
to the harp, to allow the player sufficient time to change 
his pedals. 

164. To show the student how nor to write for the 
harp, we quote an almost impossible passage from the final 
scene of ‘ Die Walküre.’ 


x, 61. 

Moderato. Wacn_er: ‘Die Walküre. 
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Here almost every group of semiquavers requires the chang- 
ing of two, sometimes of three pedals. The entire passage 
is absolutely antagonistic to the nature of the instrument.* 

16s. Provided that chromatic passages be avoided, most 
passages that would be suitable for the piano will also be 
satisfactory on the harp, excepting rapid repeated notes and 
shakes, which, though mostly possible, are.ineffective. But 


* One of the best harpists in London, the late Mr. Ernest Lockwood, once 
informed the author that he had to practise this passage an hour a day for some 
weeks, before he was able to play it at one of the Richter concerts. 
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there are a few general principles which the student will 
do well to bear in mind. It may be said that the most 
effective passages for the harp are chords, either sounded 
together, or in arpeggio. But, as the little finger is never 
used in harp playing, no chord for either hand should con- 
tain more than four notes. Moreover, if there be only one 
harp part, the two hands should not be too widely separated, 
or the effect will be thin. Neither should both hands play 
long in the lower part of the instrument, as this necessitates 
a constrained position for the performer, which soon becomes 
fatiguing. 

166. Arpeggio passages (which, it may be remarked in 
passing, derive their name from this instrument, are even 
more common, and perhaps more effective than the full 
chords just spoken of. They are sometimes given to one 
hand alone, and should then lie within the compass of an 
octave ; but they are very often divided between the two 
hands. In this case the method of dividing them is some- 
times indicated by the composer, but it is more frequently 
left to the player. For the student, unless he be himself a 
harp player, the latter will be the better plan. 

167. An excellent example of a simple arpeggio for the 
harp as an accompaniment to the voice is the following :— 


Ex. 62. ScHumann ; ‘Faust.’ 
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THE HARP. 
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(To save space, the two violin parts are written on one 
staff.) The quiet harmonies for the muted strings, with the 
occasional holding notes for the horns, allow the harp pas- 
sage to be heard with great distinctness. Observe also how 
the pizzicato basses reinforce the lowest notes of the harp, 
which they double in the lower octaves. 

168. In the passage just quoted the division of the 
arpeggios is indicated; in the following it is left to the 
player :— 

AUBER: ‘ Le Cheval de Bronze: 


Ex, 63, ` 
Allegro moderato. == 


Arpa. p 


Viol. 1, 2. 
Viola. 


STELLA. 


Vicello. ICAT 
Zep, 
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169. In our next illustration is seen the beautiful and 
uncommon combination of the harp with three solo instru- 
ments—the violin, violoncello, and horn. 


. 64. Spour: ‘Calvary.’ 
Larghetto. 


Corno Solo in Eb. 


(Sounds a major 6th 
tower.) 


Arpa. 


Violino Solo. 


V'cello Solo. 
‘Bassi Tutti. 
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The distribution of the chords in the first bar exemplifies what 
was said in §165, and the notation in the third bar shows the 
division of the arpeggio between the two hands. 

170. The combination of the harp with the strings pizzicato 
is not infrequent, and very effective, as in the following :— 


Andante. MENDELSSOHN ¢ ‘ Oedipus.’ 


Arpa. 


Viol. 1° 


Viola, 


Bassi. 


Other excellent examples of the same combination may be 
seen in Mendelssohn's overture to ‘Athalia, and in the song 
of the Rhapsodes in Bruch’s ‘ Odysseus.’ 

171. A very beautiful effect is obtainable by the use of the 
harmonics of the harp. These have a peculiarly clear tone, 
somewhat resembling in quality the harmonics of the strings. 
The only note of the series employed on the harp is No. 2, 
giving the octave of the note sounded by the whole string. It 
is produced by touching the string exactly in the middle with 
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the fleshy ball of the palm of the hand, and twitching the 
string with the thumb or one of the first two fingers. It is not 
equally good in all parts of the compass, and is seldom written 
for notes beyond the limits 


172. The notation of the harmonics of the harp differs from 
that used for other stringed instruments. The general plan is 
to write, not the actual sound to be produced, but the string 
to be touched, putting o over it. The note sounded is thus 
always an octave higher than that shown in the score. Thus, 
the following passage, taken from Boieldieu’s ‘La Dame 
Blanche ’—which, it should be said, is the earliest instance of 
the employment of the harmonics of the harp— 


sounds in performance thus :— 


aes ee aN 


173. A charming example of these harmonics is seen in the 
popular Ballet of Sylphs in Berlioz’s ‘Faust.’ We quote the 
concluding bars in which the harmonics of the two harps, 
unaccompanied except by the holding D of the basses, are 
given as softly as possible. 

EX, 66 
—_ 


. -£ re ? 
Meet de Valse: BERLIOZ : ‘La Damnation de Faust. 


Clarinettiin A. [5 
(sounding a minor 3rd J) 
lowe: 


Timpani in D, A. 


Arpa 1. 

Arpa 2. 

Bassi. Carp 
ay 
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174. Some modern composers have obtained a striking 
effect on the harp by means of what are called syzonyms or 
homophones, which we shall now explain. It was said in §16€2 
that if double-sharps or double-flats were written for the harp, 
it was necessary to play their enharmonics. In some cases two 
notes which are enharmonics of one another can be sounded on 
two adjacent strings of the harp. The following table will show 
in what cases this is possible :— 


Here it will be seen that nine out of the twelve semitones in 
the octave have practicable enharmonic synonyms. ‘The three 
notes, Df, GH, and A, are without them, because, as the 
nearest natural note on each side of them is at a distance of 
a tone, their enharmonics must be either double-sharps or 
double-flats. 

175. Now if, by means of the pedals, we tune the harp 
thus :— 


(1) C#, Db, Et, Fo, G Af Bb, 
(2) D, EŻ, F$, Gz, Ap, BS, Ch, 
(3) D$, ED, F$, GP, A, B¥, Ch, 


the student will see that, instead of a diatonic scale, we have 
now in each case a chord of the diminished seventh, with 
three of the four notes doubled ; it is obviously impossible to 
double all, as the harp has only seven strings in the octave. 
The three chords shown above are— 


By the glissando, that is, by sliding one finger along the 
strings, an arpeggio of the chord of the diminished seventh can 
be obtained on the harp without the slightest difficulty, with 
any degree of force from pp to f, and at almost any rate of 
speed that may be desired. Asan illustration, we give part of 
the cadenza for the harp in the first movement of Liszt’s 
‘ Dante’ symphony :— 
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Liszt : ‘ Dante’ Symphony. 

Ex. 68. 

g z FE, jeter 
—— eS aS 
Wr. T a = L a 

ee ae = 


This passage is continued upwards to the upper D again, and 
then, after a pause, repeated dzmnuendo and pranisstmo. The 
effect is evidently 2s 


ee 


SS | 


and the passage would be more frequently written in this way, 
the enharmonic changes being left to the player. 

176. By the older composers the harp was seldom employed. 
We occasionally find it in the works of Handel—an example 
will be seen later in this chapter ; but we know of no instance 
of its use by Haydn. It is found only once in the complete 
works of Mozart—in the concerto for flute and harp which he 
was commissioned to write for the Duc de Guines, and only 
twice in Beethoven—in the ‘Prometheus’ and in ‘ Leonora 
Prohaska.’ Weber also never, so far as we are aware, employed 
it. But in modern, and more especially in operatic scores, it 
plays a very important part. Gounod, Meyerbeer, Berlioz, 
and Wagner make very free use of it, though the last-named 
composer, as we have already seen, sometimes (not always) 
writes most injudiciously for it. 

177. In modern large orchestras two, or even more, harps 
are not infrequently employed. In such cases the composer 
sometimes directs that the harp part shall be doubled ; Brahms 
has done this in his ‘ Deutsches Requiem.’ But the doubling 
of a harp part in unison by two or more instruments is less 

G 
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effective, and adds less to the power, than when a separate part 
is written for each. The earliest instance known to us of this 
procedure is found in Schubert’s ‘Zauberharfe ;’ unfortu- 
nately the passage would require more space for its quotation 
than we can spare. 

178. A very curious and interesting combination is the 
following :— 


Ex. 69. Meverresr : ‘ Le Prophéte.’ 


Timpani in |@: ee 
ED, Bb, F. =a — == mM 
v Cd eae J 


2 Arpa 1? 


a Arpa 2% 


F 


- F 
h avec exaltation. — : 
fo aca = 


Roi du ciel et des an-ges, Je di- 


rai tes lou -an-ges Com-me Da- vid ton ser - vi- teur. 
Here the voice is accompanied by very full chords for two 
harps (each part being doubled,) and kettle-drums, of which 
there are three. We shall see later that the more usual 
number is two. 
179. Our next example shows a simpler, but not less 
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effective passage for two harps accompanying the divided 
violoncellos :— 


Ex. 70. Rosstn1i ' Le Siège de Corinthe.’ 
, Adagio non troppo. a = 
pa 


t ah, eS, E 2), a), ee), ee 2), ae), Se), S 


yt 
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Let the'student notice tne way in which the harmonies are 
distributed between the two harps. The only point needing 
special remark is at the tenth bar, where E? is written for the 
first harp and D¢ for the second, the reason probably being 
that the context makes the passages easier to play with the 
notation chosen than if either E? or D$ had been written for 
both instruments. 

180. In the final scene of ‘Das Rheingold’ Wagner has 
written separate parts for six harps. The passages consist 
entirely of arpeggios, crossing and interlacing in various 
positions, which give a peculiar shzmmer (if the expression may 
be allowed,) to the orchestration, at the point where the rain- 
bow bridge is seen by which the Gods pass over to Walhalla. 
Such an effect is, of course, quite exceptional, and the student 

should confine himself to one harp part, 
CIN or he will throw difficulties in the way 
D. of a performance of his music. 


"Plody 


THE GUITAR. 


181. The GUITAR (Zr. Guitare, tal. 
Chitarra), though mostly used as a solo 
instrument for the accompaniment of 
the voice, requires a few words of men- 
tion, as it has been occasionally em- 
ployed in the orchestra. It has six 
strings, which are generally tuned thus : 


e == 


GN), = 


Like the double-bass, the guitar is a 
transposing instrument, and music for 
it is written an octave higher than the 
actual sounds, on one staff only, and in 
the G clef. The notes just given for 
the open strings would therefore be 
written as follows : — 


(= 


= = 
== 
THE GUITAR. = 
o 


182. The fingering of the guitar is complicated, and Berlioz, 
in his, well-known treatise on Orchestration, says that it is 
almost impossible to write well for the instrument unless one 
can play it.* We therefore do not propose to enter into this 


* A friend of the author's, who plays the guitar, goes even further, and declares 
that it is adsolztely impossible. 
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question, and shall content ourselves with giving two examples 
of the actual use of the instrument. 
183. The first of these will be the opening of Reiza’s solo in 


the first act of ‘ Oberon.’ 


Ex. 71. 
Andantino. WEBER : ‘Oberon.’ 


O why art thou sleep-ing, Sir Huon the brave? A maid-en is 


| | | | | _ 
= = 


This solo is preceded by six bars for wind instruments. The 
voice is accompanied by the guitar alone: the student must 
not forget that the part sounds an octave lower than written. 

184. As the tone of the guitar is weak, it is important that 
if other instruments are used with it, the accompaniments 
should be very light. This point has been carefully attended 
to in our next example :— : 


Ex. 72. 
Allegro. 


(Sounding a major 9th lower.) AUBER : ‘ Le Duc d'Olonne.’ 
G9 ' A 


-~ 
Corni in Bb S -srg -gas 
basso. = 2] 
. PP 
Viol. 1° 
Viol. 2° 
Viola. 


TAPAT a 
Le CHEVALIER. HNR 


Guitar 
(on the stage). 


a CE ll 6 GE GL DD al “GR “ED 3” a 
, fi >} -q 

0G. a 
V cell i. SEs j— ee pS = Ba ee a j wa a E EC E 
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In the score Auber has exceptionally written the guitar part in 
the F clef, and with the actual sounds. 
In our quotation the part is given with 
the usual notation. 


dont........ s6-clai - 


THE MANDOLINE. 


185. The MANnpbo.tnE (/¢a/. Mandolino,) 
is a survivor of the formerly very impor- 
tant family of Lutes. There are several 
kinds of mandoline, which differ in their 
number of strings, method of tuning, &c. 
But all resemble one another in that they 
are played with a plectrum, generally 
made of tortoiseshell, which the player 
nolds in his right hand, while with the 
fingers of the left he stops the strings, ex- 
actly as on the violin. _ 

186. The most commonly used man- 
doline, and the only one of which it is 
necessary to speak, is the Neapolitan. 
This has eight strings, or we should rather 
say four double strings tuned in fifths like 
the violin. Each note is sounded by two 
strings in unison. 


== xst double string 
Ee gintil pp on 


THE MANDOLINE. “as 4th 
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The tone of the mandoline is thin and somewhat nasal, but not 
unpleasing. The instrument is best fitted for the performance 
of simple passages, and should not be written for higher than 
E, the octave of the open string. The fingering is the same as 
that of the violin. 

187. The mandoline is very seldom used in the orchestra ; 
the best known instance of its employment is in the serenade 
“ Deh vieni alla finestra ” in ‘Don Giovanni.’ As the score of 
this opera is readily accessible, we give two less familiar 
examples. The first is the earliest we have met with, and is 
found in one of Handel’s least known oratorios. 


Er iS. : Hanpbev: ‘Alexander Balus.’ 
ndganté. aq =; eera 

me SS) Fe OS ES 
Arpa e -0 oS z =S Toe aaa SEA 
Mandolino. es 2 E = =e ee zo oe 
tT © (fae Fr s | 7 
mee a Le ae | = 
at pizz. ee. 4 p -@- -@- 
a = —— a 

V'cello 12 Nw oe af =a fo 2 Fee 

j See ee a, es = 


a 
ee 


Hi pizz. P- : = 
, d | Ro oe 8 ee — 
V'cello 2°. (Aig Oe = z= 


C. Basso. 


Pir ad Fe hell 
i 1 
Eee Ee SE 
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Here the harp part, which is very simple, is written on one 
staff ;* the mandoline, it is obvious, plays the melody in unison 
with the upper notes of the harp, and the harmony is filled up 
by the violoncellos and double-basses, all pizzicato. 

188. Our second example, by Paisiello, 


* Another example of the same procedure will be seen in the second ac: of 
Gluck’s ‘ Orphée,’ where the harp part consists largely of single notes. 
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Ex. 74. r ee =: 
_ Lento amoroso. PaisıgLLo : ‘ Il Barbiere di Siviglia.’ 
Clarinetti in BD. res nE 
(sounding a tone 
lower.) P 7 


sotto voce. 


Mandoline. 
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shows the combination of the mandoline with violins pizzicato, 
while the violas and basses are playing col arco, and two 
clarinets sustain the harmony. The student will see here an 
example of what was spoken of in §114—the doubling of the 
basses by the violas. The harmony for the strings is here only 
in three parts. 

189. The Lute, referred to in §184, is now obsolete. 
Wagner has written a part for it in Beckmesser’s serenade in 
the second act of ‘ Die Meistersinger,’ but the part is almost 
invariably played on the harp, which is far more effective. 
The lute, and its near relation, the Zkeorbo or Arch-lute, are, 
however, frequently to be met with in the works of Handel, 
and Bach has written an air with an od/zgato for the lute in 
the second part of his ‘ Johannes Passion.’ 

190. Of the only remaining stringed instrument of any 
importance—the PIANOFORTE—we do not propose to speak 
here, because it is hardly ever treated as a part of the orches- 
tral forces. We shall deal with its combination with the 
orchestra in concertos, &c., in a later part of this work, and we 
have already, in an earlier volume of this series (4ppled 
Forms, Chap. II.), entered in some detail into the proper 
manner of writing for it. 
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CHAPIER VI. 
WIND INSTRUMENTS : THE FLUTES. 


191. Of all existing wind instruments, the FLuTe (27. 
Flite, /żal. Flauto, Ger. Flöte) is one of the oldest. Two 
varieties were formerly in use, the ‘Flute-a-bec’ and the 
‘Flaite Traversiére,’ or ‘Flauto Traverso’ The former, the 
name of which means the ‘Beak-Flute,’ was so called because 
it was blown at the end through a mouthpiece. It was the 
predecessor of ‘the modern flageolet, and is frequently to be 
found in the scores of Bach, and exceptionally also in those of 
Handel.* As this older kind of flute is now entirely obsolete, 
it is only necessary to add, for the sake vf students, that in 
Bach’s scores the part for this instrument is often written in 
what was known as the ‘ French violin clef,’ that is, the G clef 
on the first line of the staff, instead of on the second. The 
only flutes with which we have to deal are those which, from 
their being held sideways, and blown through a hole in the 
side of the tube, were formerly called ‘Flauto Traverso,’ that 
is ‘Crosswise Flute,’ parts for which are often indicated in 
Handel’s scores by the single word ‘ Traverso, or ‘ Traversiére.’ 


THE ORDINARY FLUTE. 


192. The Flute most frequently employed in the orchestra 
is that sometimes described as the concert flute. It was for- 


THE FLUTE, 


merly always made of wood, and with a conical tube, narrow- 
ing toward the lower end. More modern flutes are also made 
with cylindrical tubes, the bore being of the same diameter 
throughout, and are frequently constructed of metal. 

, 193. The tube of the fute is perforated with holes, which 


* In Handel's operas, ‘Tamerlano’ and ‘Rodelinda’ are to be seen parts 
both for the older Flûte-à-bee (in the score marked simply ‘Flauto’) and for the 
modern flute (marked ‘ Traverso '). 
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are closed either by the fingers of the player direct, or by keys 
acted upon by the fingers. There is also a hole near the upper 
end of the tube through which the player blows, and his 
breath puts in vibration the column of air in the tube, and thus 
produces the tone. If all the holes in the side of the tube are 
closed, the length of the vibrating column of air will be that ot 
the tube itself; but by opening the holes in succession, either 
by lifting the fingers from them, or by releasing the keys that 
close them, the column of air is artificially shortened. In the 
ordinary flute there are six holes, closed by the first three 
fingers on each hand, which, when opened one by one, give the 
scale of D major. The intermediate semitones are obtained by 
opening other holes in the tube by means of keys. Additional 
keys at the lower end of the instrument give the two notes, C 
and C sharp, below the D first spoken of. The compass of the 


lower register of the instrument is therefore from = 


to a chromatic. Music for the flute is always 


written in the G clef. 

194. The notes of which we have just spoken are the funda- 
mental notes of the tube. By increasing the pressure of air, 
the player causes the instrument to sound the second note of 
the harmonic series instead of the fundamental ; this gives with 
the same fingerings the medium register of the flute, extending 


ie 
from (== 86 — 
=i ——— 


195. By still further increasing the pressure of air, and by 
means of what are known as “cross fingerings” (a purely 
technical detail, into which we need not enter) the notes of the 
upper, or acute register are obtained. These are some of the 
higher “upper partials” (the third, fourth, and fifth notes of 


the harmonic series,) and extend from = fc = 
D Cc 


The two highest notes (Bg and C,) are difficult to obtain, and 
harsh. 

196. It will be seen that the flute has thus a complete 
compass of three octaves. Some modern flutes have an 
extra semitone (Bġ,) below; but as this note is not on the 
very large majority of instruments, the student had better 
abstain from writing it. Dvorak has introduced it in his 
first ‘Slavische Rhapsodie,’ and‘ in his ‘Stabat Mater’; 
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but we remember no other instance of its employment by 
great composers. 

197. What was said in § 193 of the fingering of the flute 
referred to the older variety, sometimes known as the “ eight- 
keyed flute.” On this instrument it resulted naturally from 
its mechanism that those keys were the easiest to play in 
which were the nearest to D major—e.g. keys with not 
more than three sharps or flats. But about the year 1832, 
Theobald Boehm, a native of Munich, invented a new 
mechanism for the flute, which gave not only more perfect 
intonation but greater power to the instrument. This flute, 
called, after its inventor, the ‘Boehm flute,’ is now used 
by most flute players. 


ay 
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THE BOEHM FLUTE. 


We need not discuss the details of its fingering, but will 
merely say that, among its other advantages, the difficulties 
of fingering in the different keys are so far equalized that it 
is no longer needful for the composer to take this point 
into special consideration. 

198. Almost any passages are practicable on the flute, 
which has more agility than any other wind instrument. 
Large skips, even in rapid movement, as in the well-known 
passage in the overture to ‘Guillaume Tell,’ 


Rossini; ‘Guillaume Tell.’ 


offer comparatively little difficulty. With a few exceptions, 
shakes, whether with a semitone or a tone, are easy; the 
following are those which should be avoided :— 


with, of course, their enharmonic equivalents—e.¢. Bp Ap, 
for Ag Gg, &c. It is also best not to write shakes on the 
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highest notes of the instrument, as many of these are only 
possible on the Boehm flute. 

199. The quick repetition of the same note is easier on 
the flute than on any other wind instrument, and is pro- 
duced by what is known as “double-tongueing.”* It is 
most used in flute solos, but can also be very effectively 
employed in the orchestra, as in the following example. 


Ex. 77. 
Allegro assat. 


Flauti. Hp 
Wr. 


RarF: 3rd Symphony. 


Viol. 1, 2. 


Viola. 


V'cello. 


Let the student notice the third and eighth bars of the 
flute part in this passage. He will see the accidental sharp 
to C marked twice in each bar. It is important for him to 
remember that when two instruments are written on the 
same staff, as with the wind in most scores, any accidentals 
occurring mst always be noted for both instruments. This 
is the invariable practice of composers ; the reason probably 
is that in drawing out the parts from the score the copyist 
writes each on a separate staff. In the third bar, if the sharp 
were not put against the C of the second flute, it is almost 


* For a full explanation of double-tongueing, see Grove’s ‘Dictionary of 
Music,’ Vol. L, p. 459. 
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certain that the copyist would overlook its having been in 
the first flute part, and would omit to insert it. To save 
space, we have put both the violin parts on one staff. In 
the last bar they cross; in such a case the student must be 
very careful to turn the stems for the first instrument up 
wards, and for the second downwards. 

200. The employment of the flutes in the orchestra is 
very diversified. In ¢u¢7 passages they sometimes double the 
melody of the first violins, either in the unison or in the 
upper octave ; at other times they have sustained harmonies 
on their upper notes. In passages for the wind alone, the 
flute usually (as the most acute of the wind instruments,) 
takes the upper part, though its lower notes are sometimes 
used to fill up the harmonies below a melody given to the 
oboe or clarinet. But it is in solo, or gzasz-solo effects, in 
combination with only a few instruments that it is heard 
to most advantage. It is with these that we shall now 
chiefly deal; other methods of employing the flute will be 
seen when, in our next volume, we treat of orchestral com- 
bination. 

201. The lower register of the flute has a sweet, slightly 
reedy quality of tone, especially on instruments with a 
cylindrical tube. Being not very powerful, it is needful 
that, if used in solo passages, it should be very lightly ac- 
companied. 


Ex. 78. 
Allegro maestoso. Avueer: ‘L'Enfant Prodigue.’ 


Flauto. 


Viol. 1, 2. 
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Here will be seen an example of what was mentioned in 
§ 113—the bass of the harmony given to the violas alone. 
202. Our next example 


Ex. 79. 


Pan, A DvokAx: 2nd Symphony. 


Flauto. m 
Pp ~~ R eeen, 5 
tr tr 
- D 
Tiii ee e eel = 
PPP 
ten, 
Mg 
pi fa dim 7 
Viola. Pe tt 
HE ocen 
p aC 
a ee ey 
FP a 
ten. 
SiS: 
V'cello. weni —————————— a EEN aj 
e os — = se : 


requires little comment; the disposition of the harmonies 
deserves attention. Observe also that the double-stop on 
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the violoncelli is perfectly easy, no division of the instru- 
ments being required here. 

203. The medium notes (second octave,) of the flute, less 
reedy than those of the grave register, have a pure limpid 
quality, extremely effective in a sustained cantilena. We 
quote an admirable example from Gluck’s ‘ Alceste’—the 
opening symphony of Alceste’s pathetic air, “Ah! malgré 
moi, mon faible coeur partage.” 


Ex. 80. os enma : ‘Alceste. 
Lento. ~~ o_o” 3 
p 
e] 
1 Oboe. 1S A es 
A} 


t Corno in C. 
{sounds an 8ve 
lower.) 


Viol. 1? 


Viol. 2% 


~ 
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This passage deserves close examination. Notice first the 
simple, yet most expressive melody for the flute ; then the 
contrast between the arpeggio figure of the second violins, 
doubled in unison by the violas, and the pizzicato of the 
other strings—the first violins being divided throughout. 
Observe further the sustained notes for the oboe and horn, 
which prevent any effect of thinness in the harmony. The 
wide separation of the cello and double-bass (two octaves 
and a fifth,) at the end of our quotation is hardly to be 
recommended. It would have been better to reinforce the 
low F of the bass in the upper octave. The whole passage 
is a beautiful illustration of how much effect can be obtained 
by very simple means. 

204. Florid solo passages are much more frequent on the 
flute than such as are shown in our last extract, and in Ex. 
78. We may name the flute solos in Beethoven’s third 
‘t Leonora’ overture and in the scherzo .of Mendelssohn’s 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ music as instances. We give 
a less familiar example. 

Sipe: PSL aad 


On 
a, 
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205. Our next illustration shows a flute solo simply but 
effectively accompanied by the staccato semiquavers or all 
the violins Ad. 


Ex. 82. 
Andante. 


A Haypn : Symphony in C, No. Go. 
“~ 5 ¢ de 


Flauto. 
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206. Passages for two flutes in thirds or sixths, such as 
the following, always produce a good effect. 


Ex. 83. Mozart: ‘ Cosi fan tutte.’ 
— Andante. Cs : g 


Flauti. 


Fagotti. 


Viol. 1, 2. 


Observe here the echoing of the flutes by the bassoons, a 
point of which we shall speak later. 

207. The romance in the second act of ‘Fra Diavolo’ 
shows a charming combination of two flutes with pizzicato 
strings. We quote the first bars :— 


AURER: ‘Fra Diavolo.’ 
Ex. 84. ' ' ` 
Andante con moto. 7n 4 e 2. -0 : 
-Q 1 


Flauti. 


V'cello. 
e Basso. 
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208. Quite different in effect, and very ingemious, is the 
following passage from Mendelssohn's operetta known in this 
country as ‘Son and Stranger.’ 


Ex. 85. 
Con noto. 
Flauti. 
nne a 
122: : nes dl 
Viol. 12 ieee Z o eee =e a 
pp w- 
1ZZ. 
Viol. 24° A =——— E 
sma i 
pizz. 
ua Reso ee e e EE ne 
p Pp 7 


kau 
| SN 
M an E = a eee ee Se ee —— 


ve 
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By comparing this passage with Exs. 77, 78, and 84, in all of 
which the combination of the flute with pizzicato strings is 
employed, the student may form some idea of how inexhaustible 
is the variety to be obtained even with the use of the same 
few instruments. 

209. Our space will not allow us to quote nearly all the 
examples we had noted of the effective employment of two 
flutes; for our last illustration we select a beautiful and 
familiar passage, in which the middle parts of the harmony are 
given to these instruments, while the violins play the melody 
in octaves. 


Ex. 86. 


Andante con moto. 
a 


MENDELSSOHN : 4th Symphony 


Flauto 1° 


Flauto 24° 


Viol. 1° 


Viol. 24° 


Bassi. 


A ———— ——— — 
es Oe Se 
a ees ——— a 


Every one who has heard the Italian symphony will remember 
the lovely effect of this passage. The student will notice that 
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the two flutes are here written on separate staves, and will see 
an illustration of what was said in § 46. 

210. Occasionally more than two flutes are employed in 
the orchestra. We are not referring now to the exceptionally 
large orchestra to be found in Wagner’s scores (§ 43), but to 
the zzczdental employment of an additional flute. An instance, 
familiar to all musicians, will be seen in the symphony which 
opens the third part of Haydn’s ‘Creation.’ Verdi, in his 
‘Requiem,’ has employed three flutes in a manner as novel 
as it is beautiful, to accompany a melody sung in octaves by 
two female voices :-— 


Ex. 87. 
Andante. VERDI : ‘Requiem. 
o 


Flauto 1? 


Flauto 29° 


Flauto go 


Soprano. 
Solo. 


N 
U riahe : : -= aoe 
"ez ~ 


Fe? BOF v 
DA requiem... sem-pi - ter » - nam 
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Though quite different in its effect, it will be seen that 
there is a certain analogy with the treatment of the 
flutes in Ex. 86. 

211. Much more frequent than the use of three large flutes 
is the employment of a piccolo in addition to the two ordinary 
flutes. Of this instrument we shall speak later in this chapter. 
A piccolo with two flutes will be found in the finales of 
Beethoven’s C minor and Choral symphonies, in Mendelssohn’s 
finale to ‘Loreley, Auber’s ‘La Muette de Portici, Meyer- 
beer’s ‘Robert le Diable’ and ‘Les Huguenots,’ and in 
other works too numerous to menfion. 

212. Two varieties of the ordinary flute require a few 
words of mention. These are the Flute in D flat, and the Flute 
in E flat, which are commonly, but inaccurately called the Flute 
in E flat, and the Flute in F. Hitherto the only transposing 
instruments we have met with are such as sound notes an 
octave lower than those actually written ; such are the double- 
bass and the guitar. But we here find a different kind of 
transposition—that in which the note sounded differs from 
that written by more or less than an octave. To take first the 
Flute in D flat. The fingering of this flute is exactly the same 
as that of the ordinary flute, of which we have been speaking ; 
but, as the tube is rather shorter, the natural scale of the 
instrument, made by lifting the fingers successively from the 
holes in the tube, is now not the scale of D major (§193,) but 
the scale of E flat major, one semitone higher. This is the 
reason why. this flute is often said to be in E flat. But as, 
with all other transposing instruments, the note C (as will be 
seen later,) is taken as the standard from which the variation of 
pitch is reckoned, it is illogical and inconsistent to adopt a 
different standard for the flute alone. As this flute is in pitch 
a semitone higher than the normal one, it is obvious that the 
fingering which on the ordinary flute gives C will now give 
D flat ; the correct name of the instrument is therefore the 
flute in D flat, and not in E flat. 

213. The question is often asked by students, Why not 
write the transposing instruments at their real pitch, and thus 
make the scores easier to read? This plan has been advocated 
by some musicians, and attempts have even been made to 
carry it out ; but the practical objections to it seem to have 
been overlooked. If the separate part for a player on one of 
these transposing instruments be written as it really sounds, it 
throws the labour of transposing it on the player himself. If, for 


instance, the note = be required, and this note be 


written in the part, a player ona D flat flute must finger for 
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— and on an E flat flute for G, aud so on. This 


will involve continual risk of mistakes, as the player has 
mentally to transpose everything a minor second or a minor 
third lower, according to the instrument on which he is playing. 
But if each note represents not a fixed pitch, but a fixed 
fingering, the matter becomes perfectly easy to the player. 
When he sees any note he knows at once what fingers to use, 
and the sound that is produced depends on the instrument he is 
playing at the time. Evidently, therefore, if the actual notes 
sounded be written in the score, they must be transposed in the 
separate part. 

214. Inasmuch as an experienced copyist would do this 
without any difficulty, it would seem at first as if there were 
no more to be said against it. But there is an important 
objection to it from the composer’s point of view, which more 
than outweighs the advantage of greater simplicity to the 
reader of the score. To write effectively, it is most necessary 
that the composer should write Aractrca//y,—that is, that he 
should consider whether what he is writing can be played 
easily. We do not mean by this that he is never to write 
difficult passages ; but, if he disregards the point we are now 
discussing, he may, and very likely will, write what is so 
awkward and uncomfortable for the instrument as to be quite 
ineffective. This applies more to some other transposing 
instruments than to the flutes, and we shall see the point 
illustrated when we come to speak of the clarinets ($298), but 
we mention it here as showing the reason why the small 
amount of trouble involved in transposing should be thrown 
upon the composer. 

215. To return to the transposing flutes. The flute in D 
flat is only used in military bands, and need not detain us. 
The flute in E flat, sometimes called the THirp FLUTE (Fauto 
terzo,) from its being a minor third higher than the ordinary 
flute, is very seldom to be met with. It is found in the 
first and last movements of Spohr’s fourth Symphony (‘ Die 
Weihe der Téne’), in his Notturno for wind instruments, and 
in the second part of Gade’s cantata ‘ The Crusaders’ ;* but 


* In Gade’s work two E flat flutes are written in a movement in F$ major, 
containing rapid semiquaver passages, doubtless because the music is thus in 
a much easier key. As the flute transposes a minor third higher, the part must 
be written a minor third /ower than it sounds, v7z.—in ŒE flat. As illustrating 
the little difference in difficulty that exists between one key and another on the 
Boehm flute, it is worth while to mention that, at a performance ot this 
work which the author conducted some years ago, both flute-players, not being 
Provided with E flat flutes, played the parts at sight without fault in the key of 

2 major. 
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we know of no other instance of its employment by the great 
composers. 


THE PICCOLO: 


210. The recone (777. Petite Flute, Mai Flauto Piccolo,* 
Ger. Kleine Flote,) is a flute an octave higher in pitch than the 
ordinary flute, which it otherwise closely resembles, excepting 
that it has not the two lowest notes, C and C4. The part for 
it is always written in the G clef, an octave lower than the 
actual sounds produced. The compass is therefore from 


Bva. 

2. 2. 

to = to € 
SS i eee 
Z= sounding 6= —— 


It is posszble to get the Bp and Bg above the A just given; but 
these two notes are not only difficult, but so extremely harsh 
and piercing that it is better not to use them. 

217. The notes of the grave register of the piccolo (the 
lower octave,) are weak and colourless, and far inferior to 
those in the second octave of the flute, which are of the 
same pitch. The best part of the instrument is that lying 
between the D on the fourth line of the staff and the E, 
the major ninth above—sounding, it must be remembered, 
an octave higher. The highest notes of the piccolo can 
only be used in forte passages, and even then, from their 
piercing quality, should be sparingly employed. 

218. All that has been said about the technique of the 
flute applies equally to the piccolo. Florid passages, rapid 
staccato, &c., are just as practicable and effettive as on the 
larger instrument. But there is one important difference in 
the quality of the tone. It has neither the nobility nor 
the poetry of its larger relative. Such a solo as that given 
m Ex. 80 would, if played upon the piccolo instead of the 
flute, lose all its dignity, and sound simply ridiculous. 
The piccolo has nevertheless its special functions in the 
orchestra ; these will be best seen in the examples we shall 
give. 
219. With the exception, perhaps, of the big drum and 
cymbals, no instrument of the orchestra has been so much 
degraded by vulgar use as the piccolo. Nearly half a 
century ago, Berlioz in his ‘Traité d’Instrumentation’ pro-~ 
tested against its abuse in being employed simply for the 
sake of noise. True, it can be used with great effect in a 
tutti, as at the end of the overture to ‘Egmont.’ 


* In some of Mozart’s Dances for orchestra the piccolo is indicated in the score 
as ‘Flautino.’ 
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Ex. 88. 
Allegro con brio. BEETHOVEN ; ‘ Egmont. 
8 2 a — ae 


Piccolo. 


Orchestra. 


As we are not now illustrating the treatment of the full 
orchestra, we have, to save space, condensed the score. The 
combination of the piccolo with the fanfare of the brass 
is here most excellent. Another well-known instance by 
Beethoven of the employment of the piccolo is in the 
Storm of the Pastoral symphony, where it is introduced 
with long holding notes in its upper register to depict 
the fury of the tempest at its highest. 

<- 220. But it is in solo effects, and more especially in pzano 
passages that the piccolo is heard to most advantage. Ex- 
amples of its employment in this way are to be found in 
Handel. Everybody knows the air “ Hush, ye pretty war- 
bling choir” in ‘Acis and Galatea,’ with its piccolo obligato ; 
but there is an equally fine example (unfortunately too long 
to quote,) in his opera ‘ Rinaldo.’ The song “ Augelletti che 
cantate” is accompanied by two flutes and piccolo, the part 
for the latter being extremely florid. It is curious that the 
piccolo part is in the autograph marked ‘Flageolet, which 
has been changed to ‘Piccolo’ in Handel’s own conducting 
score. Another charming example of a piccolo solo, pzazzo, 
is seen in the air in Haydn’s ‘Seasons,’ “With joy the 
impatient husbandman.” 
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221. Among the composers of the present century, nobody 
has made more effective use of the piccolo than Auber. We 
quote two passages from his scores :— 


Ex. 89. TA 
Allegretto. AUBER: ‘ La Muette de Portici.’ 
a t = 2. T a 
@__@ a 


Piccolo. 


Clarinetto 1° 


in C. 
INC È =a 
a at aa ey i) j: 
Fagoni [Nae = 


4 Corni in C. 
(sounding an 
8ve lower.) 


Viol. 1, 2. 


Notice here the contrasts, both of rhythnı and of colouring. 
Four distinct rhythmic figures are to be seen. Observe also 
the richness given to the middle harmonies by the chords 
for four horns. 

222. The piccolo is often used to double some other instru- 
ment in the octave. In our next example 
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Ex. 90. AUBER : ‘Le Cheval de Bronze. 


Piccolo. 


Clarinetto in BD. $- 
(sounding a tone 
lower.) 


Wil, Ge, 2 
Viola. 


Bassi. 


a peculiarly piquant effect is obtained by its doubling a clarinet 
solo, not in the octave, but in the fifteenth 

223. Our next quotation has more than one point requiring 
comment. 


Ex. 91. DvoRAK: 5th Symphony. (‘From the New World.’) 


Piccolo. 


Corno x in E. 
(sounding a 


minor 6th lower.) 


Viol. 1° 


Viel. 2%° 


Viola, 


V'cello 
e Basso. 
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Here we see a horn solo, repeated two octaves higher by the 
piccolo. The passage for the latter instrument would be quite 
practicable at the same prtch for the flute ; but the composer 
here wants a very quiet effect, and the notes of the flute in 
its highest register could not be played rano enough; the 
passage is therefore given to the medium of the piccolo. 
Observe also that, while the horn and piccolo are marked 4, 
the strings are marked pp. Such refinements of nuance are a 
specialty of modern orchestral writing. In the older scores 
they are never to be found. The trumpets in C in the last 
bar sound as written. The sign ‘a 2’ (a due), which we have 
not met with before indicates that the two instruments which 
are written on the same staff play in unison. If the same sign 
is used for the strings, where there is only one part on the 
staff, it is equivalent to @vrsz; the latter term is more usual, 
and also preferable, as it is not capable of more than one 
interpretation. In Ex. 57 will be seen ‘æ 3,’ showing that the 
instruments divide into three parts. 

224. It is seldom that more than one piccolo is employed 
in the orchestra. The best known instance of the use of two 
is in Caspar’s drinking song in the first act of ‘ Der Freischiitz’; 
in the following scena will be seen two piccoli in addition to 
two ordinary flutes. Spontini in the finale of the second act 
of ‘Fernand Cortez’ has employed the combination of two 
piccoli, two clarinets, horns, trumpets, trombones, and nearly 
all possible percussion instruments, behind the scenes, for the 
march of Mexicans (see within, Ex. 206). Berlioz in the third 
part of his ‘Faust’ has introduced ¢hree piccoli (see p. 252 of 
the full score). Such cases, however, are quite exceptional ; 
we strongly advise the student in general not to use more than 
one, and in that case only to write for one other flute, as the 
piccolo part is generally played by the second flautist. We 
would add that in a very large majority of cases two flutes are 
preferable to one flute and one piccolo. The latter should 
only be used for special effects ; the occasions for its appro- 
priate introduction are rare. 

225. As with the large flute, the piccolo is also made in 
D flat and E flat. Schumann in his ‘ Paradise and the Peri’ 
has in the chorus No. 6 of the first part, a piccolo in D flat 
(incorrectly marked in the score as ‘in E flat ’—see § 212); 
but the reason is simply that, the key of the movement being 
B flat minor, the piccolo is thus written in A minor, an easier 
key. Spohr also uses the same instrument, again described as 
‘Piccolo in Es (Ep),’ in the overture to his ‘Fall of Babylon,’ 
and in his overture to ‘ Jessonda’ he has two piccoli in Dp in 
the introduction. With these exceptions, the piccoli in D flat 
and E flat are, we believe, exclusively to be found in music for 
military bands. 
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226. The FLAGEOLET, the survivor of the old I*lite-4-bec, 
is never used in the ordinary orchestra, though we believe it is 
still occasionally to be found in quadrille bands. We only 
mention it here because Mozart in his ‘ Entführung aus dem 
Serail’ wrote a part for the Flageolet in G, sounding a 
twelfth higher than the notes actually written. In the later 
editions of the score, the part is transposed for the ordinary 
piccolo, on which instrument it is always played in modern 
performances of the opera. 
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CHAPITER VIOL 
WIND INSTRUMENTS : DOUBLE-REED INSTRUMENTS. 


227. The various reed instruments, of which we have now 
te treat, occupy a more important position in the orchestra 
than the family of flutes spoken of in the last chapter. While 
the flutes are exclusively soprano instruments, the different 
kinds of “reeds” (as reed instruments are frequently called,) 
extend, like the strings, over the whole compass of the 
orchestra except the extremely high notes which can only be 
obtained from the piccolo. Moreover they are much more 
varied in their tone-qualities than the flutes, and are capable 
of more expression, the various gradations of sound, from ff to 
ff being more readily produced. 

228. The greater expressive power of this family of instru- 
ments arises from the fact that the air in their tubes is set in 
motion by means of a reed placed in the mouth of the player. 
There are two kinds of reeds, double and single ; in this 
chapter we shall speak of the instruments played by means of 
the former. 

229. The double reed consists of two thin slips of cane, 
placed one against the other, so as to leave between them a 
very narrow orifice for the passage of the air. These two. 
pieces of cane are fastened by means of silk to one end of 
a thin brass tube called the staple, the other end of which 
is inserted in the upper end of the tube of the instrument 
to be played. The size of the reed varies according to the 
size and pitch of the instrument to which it belongs, an oboe 
reed being very much smaller than that of a bassoon. The 
player takes the reed a little way into his mouth, presses the 
two edges between his lips, and, on blowing through them, sets 
in vibration the column of air in the tube of the instrument. 

230. Many varieties of double-reed instruments have been 
used at different periods ; at the present time only four are 
employed in the orchestra, all of which have conical tubes, 
which, however, differ from that of the flute, in that they 
enlarge, instead of diminishing, toward their lower end. The 
four instruments at present in use are the oboe, the cor anglais, 
the bassoon, and the double-bassoon, or contrafagotto. 


THE OBOE. 


231. The Ogor (Enghsh Hautboy,—formerly also ‘Hoboy,’ 
—fy, Hautbois, Ger. Hoboe,) is the treble of the family of 
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double-reed instruments. Music for it is always written in the 


G clef, and the compass of the instrument extends from 
x 
= 


== to . Oboes of French manufacture 
“er 


have gn additional key, extending the lower com- 
pass of the instrument to B?; but this note, 
though employed by Mendelssohn in the Inter- 
mezzo of the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ had 
better be avoided by students, as it is not on all 
instruments. 

232. The fingering of the oboe has much general 
resemblance to that of the flute (§§ 193-195), though, 
owing to the different arrangement of the keys, it 
varies in many details. The natural scale of the 
instrument,—that is, the scale obtained by opening 
in succession the holes covered by the fingers, with- 
out touching any of the keys, is that of D major. 
The lowest notes, B, C, and Cf, are produced by 
closing, by means of keys, holes pierced in the lower 
part of the tube, and the fundamental notes of the 


j m 
Nde: O E CE 
Ne Ne 


i 
h 


oz = 


On 
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instrument extend from aE to © — 
> 


with all the intermediate semitones. As with the 
flutes, the next octave of notes (from D to C#,) is 
obtained by increased wind pressure, causing the 
tube to sound its second upper-partial, the highest 
notes being produced by cross-fingerings. It will be 
well not to use the upper F,as the note is difficult 
. to obtain, and is not of very good quality. 

THE OBOE. 233. The lowest notes of the oboe have a some- 
what harsh, nasal quality, excellent for certain 
dramatic effects, but difficult to soften. The best part of the 
instrument is the medium register, lying approximately 


— ite 
between == ail =< Though not very powerful, 


the tone is extremely penetrating, and of a very reedy quality. 
The upper notes are thin and rather piercing. 

234. It is worthy of mention that the tone of the oboe 
in the last century, as used by Bach and Handel, differed 
essentially from that of the modern instrument. At that time 
the reeds used were much broader than those of the present 
day, the result being that the tone, instead of being, as now, 
like a silver thread in the orchestra, was fuller and more nasal, 
not unlike the szzsedtes that are to be heard sometimes in the 
streets, associated with the Tyrolese bagpipes. Even at the 
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present time broader reeds are used in Germany than in 
England or France, and the tone of the German oboe is 
accordingly less agreeable to our ears, accustomed to a different 
quality. 

235. Though all keys are practicable on the oboe, those 
which contain many sharps or flats in the signature are, as 
with most other keyed wind instruments, more difficult than 
others. It is therefore inexpedient to write very florid passages 
in extreme keys. It may be said in general terms that florid 
passages, even when not difficult to play, are mostly not very 
effective. The oboe is in character essentially an expressive 
and melodic instrument, and the most suitable methods of 
employing it will be best understood by examining and com- 
paring the examples presently to be given from the works of 
the great masters. 

236. Most shakes are practicable on the oboe ; those which 


should be avoided are those below == and above Æ% 
=== Sane 


as well as the following, all of which, it will be seen, contain 
two sharp or two flat notes :— 


237. Owing to the smallness of the reed of the oboe, the 
instrument requires very little wind to play it, so little, in fact, 
that the player, while blowing, can never fully let out the 
breath he has taken into his lungs. This soon becomes 
fatiguing, and even painful, and it is therefore very necessary 
in writing for this instrument to give frequent rests in the 
parts, so as to allow the performer to breathe freely. In 
modern scores this point generally receives proper attention, 
but the older composers were sometimes very thoughtless in 
the matter. Bach, especially, has written in some of his works 
solo passages for the oboe which are so long as to be almost 
impracticable.* 

238. Owing to its expressive and incisive quality of tone, 
the oboe has always been a favourite instrument for solo 
passages in the orchestra. It will suffice to remind the student 
of such familiar examples as the oboe solos in Beethoven’s 
‘Eroica’ symphony (Funeral March and Finale), in the first 


* Even more recent composers are not always free from reproach in this 
matter. Schumann, in the second of his ‘Three Romances for Oboe with 
Piano,’ Op. 94, has written a passage of eighty-four bars for the instrument 
without even a qus\trs rest; and a very eminent oboe player, the late M. 
Dubrucq, once told the author that he always refused to introduce the piece at 
concerts, as it was quite impossible to play. 


I 
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movement of the symphony in A, and the scherzos of the 
Pastoral and Choral Symphonies. Schubert in the Andante 
of his great symphony in C, and Mendelssohn in the a/egretto 
of the symphony to the ‘ Lobgesang (see within, Ex. 111,) have 
also written solo passages for the instrument which every 
one will (or ought to) know. We prefer to quote extracts 
which the student is less likely to have seen. 

239. Our first example is by Gluck, in whose scores will be 
found rnany beautiful and expressive solos for the oboe. 


Ex, 92. Gtuck : ‘Iphigénie en Aulide.’ 
Allegro moderato. ~ # 


Oboe Solo. 
Viol. 1, 2. æ— p 


Viola. E 


240. In our next illustration 


Ex. 93. 
Larghetto. AluMMEL: Mass in Eflat. 
ss 


Oboe. 


Viol. 1, 2. 
Viola. 


Jassi. 
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we have, to save space, condensed the three upper string parts 
on one staff. The long holding notes for the oboe are here 
very telling. 

241. One of the most effective solos for the oboe ever 
written will be seen in the opening symphony of the air “ For 
my soul thirsteth for God,” from Mendelssohn’s 42nd Psalm. 


Ex. 94. — MENDELSSOHN ! 42nd Psalm. 


Oboe Solo. hs ae = 


Viol. 1°? 
Viol. 29 
HH SS SSS SSS Ss SS Se 
. mern 2 a ———— a — — —s fr aoe Oe 2 a a 
Viola. À Ce | a aaa ape L 
[tt O POO r DW P TE A S A De ly 
V'cello 
e Basso. 
p 
> eeen] 
oul. ea __ ED CE ee See i Ee G ol 
e sf sf 


2 ee ees SO Be on © ee Se ST ee ee S rae aa 
ws aaa ser 
SY eee ee ee 
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Notice that the whole passage lies in the best part of the 
compass of the instrument. Observe also the judicious way in 
which the accompaniment is laid out for the strings, and the 
effect obtained by the entry of the double-basses at the eighth 
bar for a few notes only. 

242. It will be seen that all the examples hitherto given 
have been in minor keys. Such are especially well suited to 
the oboe, the most plaintive instrument in the orchestra ; but 
its employment is by no means restricted to such passages. 
Our next illustration, from Mozart’s incidental music to 
‘Thamos, King of Egypt’ shows us a graceful and noble 
melody, elegantly accompanied. 


Ex. 95. 


Andante. a Mozart: ‘Thamos.’ 


Oboi. 


ATE a a i 
Fagotti, Sa ae a 


Viol, ‘12 
= 

oa |S Se 

Viol 2: Qia e a wa aaa a = 
P z 
pizz. 

Viola onee nes ae ee ee 

. HONAT T ee ey E ae ee ee E, SS a -e 


Bassi. eh z TE Sn — a L E. = 
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The echoing of the oboe by the bassoons in the second and 
fourth bars has some analogy to the effect seen in Ex. 83. 
Observe also the contrasts in the string parts, the second 
violins and violas being ørzzícato, while the first violins and 
basses are played with the bow. 

243. Though the oboe, in the hands of a good player, it 
quite capable of rapid execution, it is comparatively seldom 
that florid solos are assigned to it. One of the best known of 
these is to be seen in the third Entr’acte of Beethoven's 
‘Egmont’ music. As this has been frequently quoted in other 
books on orchestration, we prefer to give a less familiar 
example. 
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Ex. 96. | eras CHERUBINI : ‘Eliza.’ 
pe Cantabile. es “ee eae “22. a = 
p 


Pee OS a 
Oboe Sola, Caspase a 


Viol. 1° 
Viol 12g 
oe. -@- o-o: 
Ben Ra a PERA 
(Viola col Basso.) 
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Here nearly the entire compass of the oboe is employed. At 
the end of the passage Cherubini has written the high F, a 
somewhat risky note, but easier if approached in a scale 
passage, as here, than in any other way. The violas are here 
marked ‘col Basso.’ Here is an example of what was mentioned 
in §114; the violas in such cases mostly play in octaves (not in 
unison,) with the basses. 

244. We now give some examples of more lively solos for 
the oboe. Our first illustrates the use of the s/acca‘o. 


Ex. 97. AUBER : ‘ La Muette de Portici.’ 
el e 
— ER 


Oboe Svo. 


Viol. 1, 2. Se 
Ga 
Viia faires 2 o 


Bassi. 


It must be remembered that such an effect as the above is only 
practicable on the oboe at a moderate speed. This is because 
the ‘double-tongueing’ by which rapid iterated notes can be 
obtained on the flute (§199,) is impossible on a reed instru- 
ment, as the reed is in the player’s mouth. But in an a/legretto 
passage, as here, it is not only easy but very effective. 

245. Our next example 
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SPouR : ‘ Jessonda,’ 


Oboe Solo. 


Viol. x, 2. 


is somewhat similar in character to the preceding, but mostly 
legato instead of staccato. 
246. The first subject of the finale of Raff’s fourth 
symphony 
Ex. 99. Rarr : 4th Symphony. 
Vivace. 
as 


offers an interesting example of a solo of a pastoral and rustic 
character with the lightest possible accompaniment—only a 
holding note for the flute above. Later in the movement the 
subject is repeated with fuller harmony. 

247. The combination of the lower notes of the oboe with 
soft chords for the trombones was a discovery of Schubert's. 


Ex. 100. , l 
—~ Moderato. ScuusBert : Mass in E flat 
Oboe 1° 


Fagotti 


3 Tromboni. 


” 
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Notice here that the rests above (not below,) the notes for the 
bassoon show that the part is to be played by the second 
bassoon, not the first. 

248. In all the examples hitherto given the melody has 
been allotted to the oboe ; but it is also very frequently used 
to fill up the harmony. We have seen one instance of this in 
Ex. 80, and many others will be met with later in this work. 
For our last illustration we give a charming passage from the 
first act of ‘Le Philtre,’ showing four-part harmony for two 
flutes and two okoes. 


AUBER : ‘Le Philtre.’ 


Flauti. 


249. In addition to the ordinary oboe, other varieties were 
formerly in use. In Handel’s opera ‘Flavio’ there is a song, 
“Amor, nel mio penar,” in the key of B flat minor, which 
contains an oé/zgato part for the oboe, written in A minor. 
The inference is that there must have been an oboe a semi- 
tone higher in pitch than that in ordinary use, like the flute 
in D flat spoken of in $212. Much more frequently employed 
was the Oxog D'Amore. This was an oboe a minor third lower 
in pitch than the ordinary instrument, like the clarinet in A 
of which we shall speak in the next chapter. The tone was 
softer and somewhat more veiled than that of the usual in- 
strument, being intermediate in quality, as well as in pitch, 
between the oboe and the cor anglais, of which we shall speak 
next. AAs its natural scale was that of Bg major, it was almost 
exclusively used in sharp keys. Bach, who frequently used the 
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instrument, wrote for it in two ways. Sometimes he wrote 
the actual notes to be sounded, as in the Christmas Oratorio, 
the Mass in B minor, and the Passion according to Matthew ; 
at other times (as in the ‘ Magnificat,’) he treats it as a trans- 
posing instrument, writing the notes a minor third higher than 
they sound. The latter is certainly preferable, for the reasons 
already given in $214. Inasmuch as the scores of Bach we 
have named are readily accessible to the student,* we prefer to 
give an example which will certainly not be familiar, as 
Graun’s ‘ Passion,’ from which it is taken, is unpublished. 


Ex. 102. 3 ; 
Larghetis Graun: Passions Musik. 


Oboe d’Amore. 


Viol. 1° 


Viol. 29° 


Viola. 


Bassi. 


* They are all published in the Peters edition, 
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Here the oboe d'amore is written as a transposing instrument. 


and the part must be read in E, a minor third 

lower. The simplest way for the student will be to 

imagine the soprano clef E5) at the beginning 
IMi 

of the line. The tender, flowing melody suits the 


genius of the instrument admirably; the student 
should also notice the ingenious manner in which 
the accompaniment is divided among the strings. 
The figures over the bass line show that the harmony 
was also to be played on the organ ; in the passage 
immediately following our extract ‘senza Organo’ 
is marked in the score. At the time (about 1730,) 
at which the work was written it was not customary 
to write the organ parts in full; the player was ex- 
pected to fill them up from a figured bass. This 
method is now completely obsolete. 


THE COR ANGLAIS. 


250. The Cor ANGLAIS (/éa/. Corno Inglese, 
Ger. Englisches Horn,) is not, as its name would 
seem to imply, a horn at all, but a larger-sized oboe 
—the alto, in fact, of the usual instrument. Its finger- 
ing is identical with that of the oboe, but, its tube 
being longer by one half, its pitch is a perfect fifth 


lower, from == = with all the 
l | = (ow l l 
intermediate semitones. The instrument is an 


improved and modernized form of the old Oboe da 


Caccia, frequently to be found in the scores of 
J. S. Bach. 


THE COR 
ANGLAIS, 
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251. More than one method of notation has been at 
different times adopted by composers. The older French 
composers, when they used the instrument, wrote the notes 


actually sounded, but employed the mezzo soprano clef FE 


the player had oniy to think of his part in the G clef to find 
the proper fingering. Bach always writes for the Oboe da 
Caccia in the alto clef at the real pitch. The Italian composers 
before Verdi adopted a curious and absurd method. They 
wrote the part for the Cor Anglais in the bass clef, and an 
octave lower than the real sounds. A familiar example of this 
is the solo for the cor anglais in. Rossini’s overture to 
‘Guillaume Tell,’ which in the score is printed thus— 


Ex. 103. Rossini: ‘Gwillaume Tell.’ 
a qa 


The notation now universally adopted, and by far the best, is 
to treat the cor anglais as a transposing instrument, and to 
write for it strictly according to the fingering. The reason for 
this is, that in the orchestra it is always played by one of the 
oboists, who is thus spared the labour of transposing his part a 
fifth higher. The passage from ‘Guillaume Tell’ quoted above 
should therefore be written 


A moment’s thought will show the student that the key- 
signature of the cor anglais will always contain one sharp more, 
or one flat less, than that in which the music really stands. 

252. The tone of the cor anglais is nearly homogeneous 
throughout its whole compass. It is absolutely devoid of 
brilliancy, and is less piercing than that of the oboe; but it 
has a peculiar melancholy and sombre character that no other 
instrument can replace. Its lower notes are very rich and full, 
and altogether free from the coarseness characterizing the 
corresponding notes of the oboe» and the highest notes are 
seldom employed. ‘The most effective part of the instrument 
is that lying below the G above the staff—sounding of course a 
fifth lower. 

253. The older masters seldom employed the cor anglais, 
though Gluck has introduced two in the air “ Plein de trouble 
et d’effroi,” in the first act of ‘Orphée.’ But the usually most 
accurate M. Gevaert has made a slip when he says in his 
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‘Instrumentation’ that neither Haydn nor Mozart made use of 
the instrument. Haydn employs it in his ‘Stabat Mater’ and 
his Mass in E flat, and Mozart has parts for two corni inglesi 
in two of his Divertimenti for wind instruments, and in his 
operas ‘La Finta Semplice’ and ‘II Re Pastore.’* But neither 
Beethoven, Schubert, Weber nor Mendelssohn ever introduced 
the instrument into their scores, and Schumann only once—in 
his ‘Manfred’ music, which contains a long passage, entirely 
unaccompanied, intended to represent an Alpine ‘Ranz des 
Vaches.’ The solo is so admirably suited to the instrument 
that we quote the first bars— i 


Bree ee Scuumann : * Manfred,’ 
icht, : (he) Se 
-e- A cas. 


pp crest. =— 


254. The first modern composer to bring the cor anglais 
into prominence was Meyerbeer, in whose scores it often plays 
animportant part. We give an extract from the well-known 
song “‘ Robert, toi quej’aime,” in which the voice is accompanied 
only by harp and cor anglais, the wind instrument echoing the 
voice in a most effective manner. 


Ex. 105 MEYERBEER : ‘Robert le Diable. 


Harp. 


ISABELLE. 


Quoi ! ton cœur, 


* In the song “Senti leco” of ‘La Finta Semplice, Mozart has, quite 
exceptionally, written the corni inglesi as nom-transposing instruments in the 
G clef. 
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A ba e a aer SE A, 
EART i Se L a ee E ee Se E EE 
So Lhe —__s=!—___-o—_oe@ 


| nee eS eee Se 
UD ENAN MD ENEC ME EF DEA E es E 
(io he) Smee ee eee ee E en E 
50) PSS SSS a 2 ee _ Oo ae Se 


= doux? Tu me rendis hom-mag-e, Je suis & tes ge- noux. 


The score contains also a part for a second harp ; but, as this 
only doubles in octaves the bass of the first harp for a few bars, 
we have omitted it to save space. 

255. Our next example is from Berlioz’s ‘ Faust.’ 
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Ex. 106. BerL:oz: ‘La Damnation de Faust.’ 
_ Andante un poco lento. ~. 1m 


Cor Anglais. 


Viol. 29° 


Viola. 


Here the solo is accompanied only by quiet sustained chords 
on the strings. 

256. Somewhat similar in effect, though the accompani- 
ment is even more quiet, is the opening theme of the Largo of 
Dvorak’s fifth symphony. 


Dvorak : sth Symphony. 
(‘From the New World.’) 
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The student should notice that all the three passages last given 
would be posszble on the oboe, as the lower notes of the cor 
anglais are not employed ; but the effect would have been far 
less, as the oboe would have only imperfectly given that 
peculiar melancholy tinge to the music which is one of the 
special characteristics of the tone of the cor anglais. 

257. We said above that the cor anglais was always played 
by one of the oboists in the orchestra. In general, when a part 
for the instrument is written, there will only be one oboe in 
the score, and the student will do well to remember this. 
Wagner, however, in his latter works, as already mentioned (§ 43), 
employs three of each kind of wind instrument, and his 
example has occasionally been followed by others. But if the 
student writes extra parts in his score, he will greatly diminish 
the chances of getting his work performed ; he will therefore 
be wise only to write for the instruments in ordinary use. 

258. Our last example for the cor anglais is instructive in 
more than one respect (Ex. 108). Notice first that this passage 
begins in B major and modulates to D sharp minor. The 
keys for the cor anglais would therefore (§251,) be F sharp 
major and A sharp minor. But, in the case of extreme 
keys, it is more usual to write instead of sharp keys the 
flat keys which are their enharmonic synonyms, as being 
considered easier to read. M. Gevaert, in his admirable 
work already referred to, quotes a cor anglais solo from 
Ambroise Thomas’ ‘ Hamlet,’ in the key of C sharp minor, in 


Ex. 108. Wacner: ‘Die Walküre.’ 
a E , 
A P-—b+ C] >= E A = aay aes Ja <=> 
Cor Anglais. Fy b-b-}$—$_ | — eee eer 
DZER IOE A E T 2 E Sg Pe 
pP espress. cres - æn = - do 
a a I N 
Fagotto 1° A ee ee ee ‘ 
lS 
Viol. 1° 
Viol. 299 
Viola. 


V'cello, 
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which, for the reason just given, the part is written in A flat 
minor instead of G sharp minor. Another point to be 
remarked in the passage now under notice is, that the cor 
anglais is doubled in the octave below by the bassoon, and that 
Wagner intends the melody in the lower octave to be less pro- 
minent than in the upper. The cor anglais begins fs, the 
bassoon %2, and the crescendo rises at the fifth bar to f for the 
former instrument, and only to mf for the latter. Such refine- 
ments of nuance are peculiar to modern scores. 

259. One word in conclusion with regard to this instrument. 
It is almost exclusively used, as in the examples we have given, 
for sustained melodies. Rapid passages, it is true, are quite 
practicable upon it, but they are unsuited to its character, and 
therefore ineffective. 


THE BASSOON. 


260. The Bassoon (fr. Basson, Jtal. Fagotto, Ger. 
Fagott,) is the bass of the oboe family. Its conical tube is 
about nine feet in length, but, for the convenience of handling, 
it is doubled on itself, as seen in the accompanying cut. 
Hence its Italian name, ‘ Fagotto’—from its resemblance to a 
faggot. It is played with a double reed, considerably larger 
and broader than that of the oboe, and this reed, instead of 
being inserted in the end of the tube, (which, from the 
shape of the instrument, would not be possible,) is con- 
nected with it by means of a brass crook. 

J 
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261. In its general plan, the fingering of the bassoon 
resembles that of the oboe, its natural scale being 
that of G major. By a prolongation of the lowest 
joint of the tube, to which several keys are attached, 
the downward compass of the instrument is extended to 


C=, The fundamental tones therefore embrace 


the notes from this B flat to g= . As with 


the flute, oboe, and cor anglais, the next octave 
is obtained by increasing the pressure of the 
wind so that the tube gives its second upper partials, 
while still higher notes (Nos. 3, 4, or 5 of the harmonic 
series,) can be obtained by means of cross-fingerings. 
The compass of the a oe for orchestral purposes 
u 

is from @=== to N, for solos a few still higher 
aotes are possible. Music for the bassoon is written 
in the F clef for the lower and medium notes, and in 
the tenor clef for the higher part of its compass. 

262. All keys are practicable for the bassoon, but it 
will be well, as with most other wind instruments, to 
avoid rapid passages in extreme keys. It must also 
be remembered that, owing to the fingering, the rapid 
alternation of the notes F$ G (Gb AD) in any 


octave is difficult. All shakes are possible between 
P tr 


tr NI -e- 
ee Oe and w except those on the two 
BASSOON. Tem y 


notes just named. : 
263. The bassoon is capable of very considerable execution. 
As examples of effective and rapid passages of various kinds we 
give the following, from Mozart's concerto for the instrument :— 


Ex. 109 Mozart: Concerto for Bassoon. 
be -_— 
(a) A llegro. Pp N nN. £- rag? oP io a oo 
=P r 


$ BET 
* Wagner in his ‘ Ring des Nibelungen ’' has written the A, a semitone lower, 
for the bassoon; but this note is hardly ever to be found on the instrument. 
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Large skips, such as those seen in the fourth bar of (a) and the 
third bar of (b), present no difficulty and are of excellent effect. 

264. It is not, however, chiefly for rapid passages, such as 
the above, that the bassoon is useful in the orchestra. Owing 
to its extensive compass, which exceeds that of any other wind 
instrument except the clarinet, itis capable of the most varied 
employment. It furnishes the bass of the wind instruments 
when used asa separate mass ; the lower octave is of a strongly 
marked reedy quality, rather powerful and difficult to subdue ; 
the medium octave is weaker, but penetrating in tone, and 
often very effective for doubling other instruments in the 
octave below; while the higher register has some affinity of 
quality to the violoncello, partaking also somewhat of the 
timbre of the tenor voice. The various methods of treating 
the instrument will be best understood by carefully examining 
the numerous examples which it will now be necessary to give. 

265. Our first illustration is one of the finest solo passages 
ever written for the bassoon, extending, as will be seen, through 
its entire compass. 


Ex. 110. 


AL 
Andantino. CHERUBINI : ‘Médée. 
ry rn pak 


Fagotto, 


Viol. 1, 2. 


Viola. 


Bassi. 
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NHAT [ene > a a | a a p 
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In the sixtn bar from the end of tins quotation will be 
seen the upper C—the note above the Bp, named in 
§261 as the highest in ordinary use. In solos such as 
this, the extreme notes of the instrument are some- 
times employed. It will be noticed that the greater part 
of the passage lies in the tenor octave, the most 
expressive part of the bassoon’s compass. 

266. The bassoon is frequently used to double in the lower 
octave a solo passage played by some other instrument—some- 
times the violins, more frequently a wind instrument. as in the 
following familiar example. 

v Ex. 111. MENDELSSOHN : * Lobgesang.’ 


imap) 
Fagotto 1° 


Viol. 1, 2. 
Viola. 
Bassi. 
T0 
Gy 
E Ss 
Wr, 
$; 
Ep a 
= ; E 
AP i. 
AUTTAA 
Sf 
= (SSS _ _ aan =a. 
a SS Ss ee SS Se Se a ee = a ea 
wr, B e SS a e iz SS SSS N P PE Oa = 
kaa ka a #-) Pre wj i 
re 4 = 
lE a je I ro a Te 
p> —_ = —____- _a > e e 
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267. No composer understood the resources of the bassoon 
more thoroughly than Haydn, whose scores abound in charm- 
ing passages written for that instrument. Let the student 
carefully examine the following example, and notice how much 
effect is here obtained by very simple means. 


Ex. 112. Haypn: ‘Creation. 
Moderato. — -~ 


Fagotto 1° 


Viol. 1° 


Viol. 29° 


Viola. 


GABRIEL. 


Bassi. 


3 = 
eee 


268. In ous next quotation is seen a different employment 
of the bassoons. 
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Ex. 113. Mozart: Symphony in G minor, No. 25 
Andante. ao ~ a 


Fagotti. — 
Viol. 12 
Viul, 249° SS SS Ss SS SS SB eae SS 
(i Ga og ee ee 
Vio a. 
Bassi. 
42 
os 
g$ , s ieg = a 
aay Er Mi- ee -ur ama 
5h — — eH 
JP FP fP no 
(n 
ramer o SS ee Se 
ao ~ E-a -a ii HUM RS 
zw ~ r 


Here a very charming effect is produced by the two bassoons 
imitating freely the subject announced by the muted violins. 

269. In the Romance in the first act of ‘ Euryanthe ’ Weber 
has ingeniously accompanied the tenor voice by the combina- 
tion of two violoncellos and two bassoons. 


Ex, 114. Weser: ‘Euryanthe, 
Andante con moto. | | a ' zy 
Fagotti. Crn pee 
Bard -= Eo 


N T, SE T E ha aa E, 
ADOLAR. H. Ta ae. men PS ee Sea Ly BO Bee ees 
= J. 


Bei dem gold -’nen Licht der Ster- ne, an der Loi - re Blu-then- 


div, Teen sl a a 
vii e ae = 
celll, yee fe eo = hire ey A — (mE 

9 ce n i oa 


aS N doke. x 3 
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gabder rein-sten Lie-be ger - ne An-gen-stern ein Himmels- pfand. 


es 


Notice here that the vd/es or the instruments are exchanged in 
the second half of this passage. For the first four bars the 
bass of the harmony is given to the second bassoon, and the 
melody to the first violoncello ; while at the fifth bar the first 
bassoon takes the melody, and the second violoncello the bass. 

270. When wind instruments are employed alone, the 
bassoon forms the usual and natural bass, as in the following 


passage :— Ex. 315, Spontini: ‘Fernand Cortez." 
Allegro vivace. a ee 


Flauti. 


Clarinetti. 


Fagotti. 


Corni in D. 
{sounding a minor 
71h lower.) 
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Sometimes the bass is allotted, as here, to the two bassoons in 
unison, sometimes only to one, while the other is either silent, 
or sustains another part of the harmony. A very familiar 
example of this treatment of the bassoons is furnished by the 
opening bars of the overture to ‘ Tannhäuser.’ 

271. Our next illustration 


BeetrHoven : 4th Symphony. 


Ex. 116. @. : 
— Allegro vivace. Tale 


1 Flauto, 
2 Oboi. = 
aa. _ eee) 
| 
-P 
s PA a ee —S=a5. 
2 Fagotti. a Se aHUS — 
: sio Se es 
P 
A a > 
Viol. 1, 2. | AE pe 
aa oe IE a 
p Nae e ror o z D- ene p 
s PO TS E 
vio, Se 
P = ES eee ar Pea 
p a T o = 
SOREL RO a i ST a SS EE SEE 
DSe A Oron e r 
D a 
sp 2 P a. yh 
ale fe = spree! I to | ee © te ES age A a 
sempre P == J 
P ee 
Go o ee eee A 
p [y= —— a Se + 
(a SS A E T (Ra = I Se 
——— SSS ae mene es E 
ae i ie | í 
sempre J? wa j i 
DOCI SSS) eee a a 
== = ==. SS z 
Ne” 2 g T Le = 
sempre P 


Se ee SSS Se +3 
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shows a lively solo for the bassoon, imitated first by the oboe 
and then by the flute ; it also shows in the last four bars a 
very frequent and effective employment of the instrument. 
Two bassoons here fill up and sustain the middle harmonies, 
as the oboes had done in the four bars immediately preceding. 

272. The staccato of the bassoon is very often used, and 
mostly with very happy effect. A good example is found in 
the movement from which we have last quoted. 


v Ex. 117° BEETHOVEN : 4th Symphony. 
Oboi. 


Clarinetti in B. 
(sounding a tone 
lower.) 


Fagotti. 


Corni in B, 


‘sounding a major 
gth lower.) 


Viol. 4, 2. 
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This passage is played by the two bassoons in unison. When 
two wind instruments, the parts for which are written on the 
same staff, are to play in unison, this is indicated either by 
writing ‘ unts’ (the abbreviation of ‘ uzrsonz,) over the notes, or 
by writing, as here ‘a 2’ (a due), which means that the part is 
to be played by both instruments. (See §223.) 


273. Our next example illustrates a staccato of a different 
kind, 


AvuBER: ‘Le Macon.’ 
t 
Flauto Solo. 
RET: 
Fagotto Solo. F} 


Viol. x, 2. 


Viola. 
Bassi. 


Wl A Ww 2 SW J 2 ow a a 2 a E M | 
a eee 


5 6 
nT} a ee | 
> ES oS | 
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Instead of merely accompanying, the bassoon here doubles the 
flute in the fifteenth with the first subject of the alegro. 


274. Though in general only two bassoons are used in the 
orchestra, Wagner, in most of his later works, employs three, 
and in modern French scores four are often to be met with. 
Three have already been seen in Ex. 44; we now give a very 
characteristic passage in which a bass solo is accompanied by 
four bassoons. 


Ex. 119, Berwioz; ‘La Damnation de Faust.’ 
Allegro. FIN 
Flauti. d 
Oboi. 


Fagotti 1, 2. 


Fagotti 3, 4. 


Violini x, 2. 
Viola. 


BRANDER. 


V'celli, 
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Fi. a a 
= eS EES 
A . 
rw . — 2. 
= ae -e 8 | oe F 
7: T =a T Sas = hi" ieee 
es st ee a = 
F E ee e aE 
f ae 
= my = 
las 3 td e 


bli comme un vrai fra - ter, 


eI p = 
To save space, the three upper string parts are here 
condensed on one staff. 


THE CONIRAFAGOTTO. 

275. The CoNnTRAFAGOTTO (/¢a/.), sometimes 
called by its English name ‘Double Bassoon,’ 
(Fr. Contre-Basson, Ger. Contrafagott,) is a 
bassoon of a larger size, the tube being rather 
more than 16 feet in length. In pitch it is an 
octave below the ordinary bassoon, to which 
it bears the same relation that the double- 
bass does to the violoncello. Like the double- 
bass, it is a transposing instrument, the notes ps 
being written an octave higher than they sound, “‘racorro. 
to avoid many leger lines. 

276. Formerly contrafagotti were made to go down to the 
Bp, the octave below the lowest note of the bassoon (see 
§ 261), and this note is actually written for the instrument by 
Beethoven in the finale of the 9th symphony. But these 
extremely low notes were not only difficult to obtain, but of 


bad quality, and most newer instruments do not possess them. 
Kan 


The available compass of the contrafagotto is Œ= 


Iza 
(sounding, it must be remembered, an octave lower). A few 
higher notes are possible, but quite useless, as the same can be 
played with much better effect on the ordinary bassoon. 
277. Owing to the great length of the tube, very rapid 
passages are impossible on this instrument, though Beethoven 


* From Grove’s ' Dictionary of Music,’ by permission of Messrs. Macmillan & Co, 


° 
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has written such in his 9th symphony. Here, however, the 
contrafagotto is not 0d/7gato, but simply plays in unison with 
the double-basses, and it is doubtful whether the effect is ever 
entirely satisfactory. 

278. The contrafagotto is not a new instrument. Handel 
employed it in his ‘L’Allegro,’ and in the ‘Firework Music,’ 
and Haydn uses it in the ‘Creation,’ ‘Seasons,’ and ‘Passione.’ 
Mozart gives to it the lowest part in his Serenade for thirteen 
wind instruments, and in his‘ Maurerische Trauermusik,’ but 
in the latter work it is ad bitum, and in the former it has 
seldom an independent part, mostly doubling some other 
instrument in the lower octave. Beethoven in his fifth and 
ninth symphonies and in his Mass in D, introduces it, but 
generally only to strengthen the basses. The finest instance 
of its employment by this composer is in the great duet in the 
second act of ‘Fidelio’? Of more recent composers, Mendels- 
sohn and Brahms have made effective use of the instrument, 
the former in the ‘ Meeresstille’ overture, and the latter in his 
first symphony, and the ‘Gesang der Parzen,’ while Wagner 
in the ‘Ring des Nibelungen’ prescribes that the low A, 
which he frequently gives to the third bassoon (§261, zofe), 
shall, if the note is not on the instrument, be played on a 
contrafagotto. In his ‘Parsifal’ he has written a separate part 
for the instrument, treating it as non-transposing, and writing 
the notes at their real pitch. 

279. As the contrafagotto never forms an integral part of 
the ordinary orchestra, the student is recommended not to 
introduce it into his scores—or, at any rate, not to write an 
obligato part for it. For the sake of completeness, we give two 
examples of its employment by the great masters. The first is 
a well-known passage by Haydn. 

Ex. 120. 


Maestoso. Haypn: ‘Creation. 


Fagotti 
e Contrafagotto. 
unis. 


Viol. 1° 
Viol. 2% 
Viola. 


RAPHAEL, 


Bassi, 
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a Ss a he oor aoe if. 


1 aay 
tel FS a oo De ee O a — 
nas a = ae Sr a ee 
S 
Lan ae SS —————— jz oo 
— 
by hea - - vy beasts the ground is trod. 
ow a ee ee eee eee ene 
Ee ee ee a eee 
Se =e 


Every one who has heard the ‘Creation’ will remember the 
effect of this little piece of musical painting, with the entry 
fortissimo of the two bassoons and the contrafagotto on the 
word “ trod.” Here, again, we see the lowest B flat written 
for the contrafagotto ; but in actual performance it only sounds 
the note written, not the octave below. 

280. Our second example, taken from Spohr’s beautiful, 
though little known, Notturno for wind instruments only, 


Ex. 121. 
Allegro. Spour : Notturno, Op. 34. 
Ee a a ee ee ee a aN 


Clarinetti in R. 
{sounding a tone 
lower.) 


Corni in ED. 
(sounding a major 
6th lower.) 


Fagotti. 


Contrafagotto, 
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is very different. Here the real bass of the harmony is given 
to the contrafagotto alone, ff. It is not often that the instru- 
ment is employed in this manner; in most cases it simply 
reinforces the bass of the harmony by playing in unison with 
the double-basses. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
WIND INSTRUMENTS : SINGLE-REED INSTRUMENTS. 


281. The “single reed,” the employment of which, for the 
production of the tone, distinguishes the instruments now to 
be spoken of from those dealt with in the last 
chapter, is a broad strip of reed, or cane, narrowing 
at the upper part to an extremely fine edge, and 
attached by small screws to the lower side of a 
` mouthpiece, generally made either of wood or of 
ebonite, in such a way as to leave a small gap for 
the passage of the air. The reed is pressed against 
the lower lip of the player, and set in vibration 
by his breath. The vibrations of the reed put in 
motion the column of air in the body of the in- 
strument, as with the oboe, &c., and thus produce 
the tone. 

282. Only two families of single-reed instru- 
ments are used in the orchestra—the clarinets and 
the saxophones ; and of these the employment of 
the latter is quite exceptional, and is mostly con- 
fined to military bands. The clarinet, on the other 
hand, is one of the most important, as well as most 
frequently used, of all wind instruments. We shall 
therefore deal with it first. 


THE CLARINET. 


283. The CLARINET (/¢a/. Clarinetto, Fr. and 
Ger. Clarinette,—in German also ‘ Klarinette,’) is 
an instrument which differs from all other reed 
instruments in that its tube, excepting the bell at 
the end, is cylindrical, while all others are conical. 
This, as we shall see directly, makes a very im- 
portant difference in the mechanism and fingering 
of the instrument. The name, originally Italian, 
is a diminutive of the word ‘clarzuo,’ a trumpet, 
and was given to it because the brilliancy of its Ea 
upper register was thought to have some affinity CLARINET. 
to the trumpet tone; 


* The author desires here to enter an emphatic protest against the common, 
but quite indefensible spelling of the name of the instrument as '‘ clarionet.” It has 
nothing whatever to do with the English word '‘ clarion.” 


K 
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284. It is a very curious fact that a cylindrical tube, the air 
in which is set in motion by a reed, corresponds to a stopped 
pipe in an organ: that is to say, it produces a note an octave 
lower than would be sounded by an open pipe of the same 


length.* Thus, on the oboe the note == is obtained from 


a tube two feet in length, while the same note is produced on 
the clarinet with only one foot of tube. Besides this, stopped 
pipes only give the zeven upper-partials of their tube (Nos. 3, 
5, 7, &c.); this causes the fingering of the clarinet to be quite 
different from that of the oboe or bassoon. 

285. Like the flute, oboe, and bassoon, the clarinet has six 
holes in its tube, which are closed by the first three fingers of 
each hand ; it has also a hole at the back, which is covered by 
the left thumb of the player, while various other holes are 
controlled, as in other wind instruments, by keys. The 
natural fundamental scale of the instrument, obtained by open- 
ing successively the six holes covered by the fingers, is that of 
G major, a fifth lower than the corresponding scale of the flute 


and oboe. 


As on the oboe (§ 232), three semitones lower are obtained by 
means of keys closing holes in the lower part of the tube; the 


compass of the clarinet is thus extended downwards to == 


oe 


> 

286. Thus far the fingering of the clarinet corresponds to 
that of the other wind instruments we have described ; but in 
the next notes we come to, we find a very important difference. 
It was said above that a cylindrical tube gives only its uneven 
upper-partials ; consequently we cannot obtain the next octave 
from G to FZ with the same fingering as the lower one. The 
first upper-partial obtainable is No. 3 of the series—the twelfth 
of the fundamental tone ; and the twelfth of the lowest E is 


Bh (==). This leaves four semitones above the FË before 


the upper series begins. Of these G is obtained by lifting all 
the fingers from the holes, and raising the left thumb from the 
thumb hole, while G (AD), Ag, and Ag (Bp) are produced by 
opening, with the thumb or first finger of the left hand, keys in 
the upper part of the instrument near the mouthpiece. The 


* See Sedley Taylor’s Sound and Music, Chap. v. 
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fundamental scale of the clarinet therefore extends from 


(== e g = with all the intermediate semitones, 
mow A 


Fi 


obtained (as on other instruments,) by means of keys. As 
the second series of notes is a twelfth, and not an octave, higher 
than the first, it follows that the same fingering which pro- 
duces the notes 


will also give the notes 


2s 


the only difference being that for the upper series the left 
thumb, while closing the thumb hole, has also to open a key 
placed close to it, which helps the production of the upper 
notes. The highest notes of the instrument are obtained by 
‘cross fingerings,’ and the compass of the clarinet, for orchestral 


æ. 2 
= 
purposes, extends to 2== or even to =e In solo 


e/ 


music a few notes above this are possible ; the extreme limit 
of the instrument being to C zz altissimo. 

287. We have entered in some detail into the fingering of 
the clarinet, because it is very desirable that the student 
should know something about it in order to be able to write 
effectively for the instrument. It will be seen that its entire 
compass is even more extensive than that of the bassoon, and 
there is evidence that in the last century clarinets were in 
existence which went down to the lower C, a major third below 
the E given above as the lowest note. Mozart in the air 
“ Parto, ma tu, ben mio” in ‘La Clemenza di Tito.’ has written an 
important od/zgato for the clarinet in which the low C and D 
are repeatedly used ; but these notes are never to be found on 
modern instruments. 

288. Music for the clarinet is almost invariably written in 
the G clef, though Wagner exceptionally writes the lower 
notes in the F clef, to save leger lines. An example may be 
seen by those who are curious in the matter on p. 22 of the 
full score of ‘ Die Walkire.’ 

289. The quality of tone of the clarinet varies greatly 
in the different registers, which are thus divided : 
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Ex. 122. | i | 
. 2- 
Medium. l | Acute. f P 22 E PE 


The lower register, often called the Chalumeau,* has a rich, 
mellow, and peculiarly reedy tone ; the medium register, from 
F to B flat, is rather dull and weak; the acute register, 
obtained, as we have already seen, from the third upper 
partials, is full, round and clear, without harshness ; while the 
extreme upper register is of a piercing, cutting tone, which can 
seldom be used effectively. 

290. Excepting in its very highest notes, no wind instru- 
ment possesses in the same degree as the clarinet the power 
of graduating its tone. Any nuance from ff to pp is possible 
upon it, and for this reason it is one of the most valuable 
members of the orchestral force. 

291. Owing to the greater complexity of its fingering, it is 
dificult on the clarinet to play any but simple passages in 
keys containing more than two, or at most three sharps or 
flats in the signature. For this reason, as will be seen directly, 
different kinds of clarinets are used in the orchestra. If it be 
necessary to write in an extreme key, a key with flats in the 
signature is mostly preferable to one with sharps. (Compare 
the notation of the cor anglais in Ex. 108.) 

292. Most shakes are practicable on the clarinet between 


27 
tr = ‘ : : 
7=— and —— but it is best to avoid the 


tir ir tr ir , fr tr tr tr tr tr tr tr 


293. It will be seen that the last seven of the shakes here 
given are in the medium register of the instrument. The 
fingering of the clarinet renders rapid passages written 
entirely or chiefly in this register extremely difficult, and in 
some cases even impossible. For instance, the shake on Gf 
with either AY or A¥ is quite impracticable, because the two 


* The Chalumeau was a now obsolete wind instrument, the predecessor of the 
clarinet, and is to be found in some of the early Italian scores of Gluck. 
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notes are obtained by two different keys both of which are to 
be played by the first finger of the left hand, which obviously 
cannot move rapidly enough from the one key to the other. 
Probably one of the most difficult passages ever written for the 
clarinet is the short solo in the scherzo of Mendelssohn's 
‘t Midsummer Night’s Dream’ music. 


Er. 124. 
Allegro vivace. MENDELSSOHN : ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ 
(eee ree ee $ - 


The difficulty here consists, not in the rapidity of the move- 
ment, for the clarinet is capable of considerable execution, but 
in the fact that the passage lies just in the ‘break’ of the 
instrument, where the upper series begins, and also that nearly 
every note below the B has to be played with the thumb or 
first finger of the left hand. If the passage had been written 
an octave higher it would have been comparatively quite easy. 
As it is in the key of E major, it further furnishes an example 
of what was said above (§ 291), as to the use of keys with many 
sharps or flats in the signature. 

294. To obviate the difficulty just referred to, it has always 
been the custom to use clarinets of various pitches in the 
orchestra. Those in ordinary use are three in number, and are 
known as the clarinets in C, B flat, (generally called simply 
‘clarinet in B,’) and A, respectively. Other varieties, which 
are only exceptionally employed, will be mentioned later. We 
have already met with transposing flutes (Chap. VI.) ; but, 
whereas these are not employed in the ordinary orchestra, the 
three varieties of clarinet just named are in constant use,* 
and we shall now show how they differ from one another, and 
under what circumstances it is advisable to use each. 

295. It must be remembered that the mechanism and 

fingering of all the clarinets are identical ; the only difference 
between them is in the length of their tubes, which of course 
makes a difference in pitch. When we said in §285 that the 
natural fundamental scale of the instrument was that of G 
major, we were speaking of the clarinet in C, the normal 
type, which is taken as the standard from which all the Ta 
are reckoned. When we speak of a clarinet ‘in B flat’ or ‘ 
A,’ we mean a clarinet on which, when the player fingers ie 
C, the note actually sounded is B flat or A. In other words, 
the B flat is in pitch a tone lower, and the A clarinet a minor 
third lower, than thatin C. Therefore the scale produced by 
successively raising the fingers from the holes of a B flat 
clarinet will be 


* This statement is quite correct as regards the oldcr masters; at the present 
day the C clarinet is much less frequently employed than those in B flat and A, 
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z z oe 7 


and of an A clarinet 


= 


EFE E E l 


The same relations of pitch of course hold good over the whole 
range of the instrument. Evidently the scale of C major played 
on a B clarinet—we shall henceforth adopt the shorter and 
more generally used name—will give the scale of B flat major, 
and the same scale played on an A clarinet will give the scale 
of A major. 

296. Now let us carry our calculation one step further. 
The dominant key of C is G; therefore a part for the B 
clarinet written in the key of G will sound in the key of F, 
the dominant of B flat, while on the A clarinet, it will for the 
same reason sound in the key of E. Similarly, F being the 
subdominant of C, a clarinet part written in that key will 
sound, on the B or A clarinets, in E flat or D, the respective 
subdominants of those two keys. Other transpositions would 
be calculated in the same way. 

297. The student will now see that, except with the 
extreme keys of F (Gp) and Cg (Dp), and their relative 
minors, it is always possible (though, as we shall show later, 
not always advisable,) to avoid having more than two sharps or 
flats in the signature of the clarinet. To assist him further in 
the matter, we give a complete table of signatures of all the 
keys, for each of the three clarinets in general use. 


Clarinet in C. 
Clarinet in B. Ifs 


e . ra 
Ciarinet in A. aye hb 
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By examining this table, the student will see that the signature 
for the B clarinet has always two sharps more, or (which comes 
to the same thing,) two flats fewer, and that for the A clarinet 
three flats more, or three sharps fewer, than the real key of the 
music, which would be that of the C clarinet. 

298. In speaking of the transposing flutes, we gave reasons 
(§ 214,) why it was advisable for the composer to write them 
as transposing instruments. The same arguments apply with 
at least equal force to the clarinets ; for a passage may be 
perfectly easy, or very nearly impossible, according to the 
instrument which the player is using at the time, and the 
composer is bound to consider this point. Supposing, for 
example, that he wants the following passage played on the 


clarinet :— 
Allegro. 


&e. 


On the C clarinet this passage will be very uncomfortable 
‘see §293). If played on the B clarinet 


— 


it will be very little better ; but on the A clarinet it will be 
perfectly easy, because it does not come across the ‘ break’ of 
the instrument at all. 


a 


299. As the B clarinet sounds a tone lower than written, 
the student must remember to write for it @ tone higher than: 
the notes he really requires, and, for a similar reason, he must 
write for the A clarinet @ minor third higher than the notes 
really to be sounded. The passages given in the last paragraph 
illustrate this. 

300. From the table of key-signatures given in Ex. 125, the 
student will see that the B clarinet is mostly used for flat keys 
and the A clarinet generally for those with sharps. But 
sometimes other considerations besides simplicity of signature 
influence the composer in his choice of the instrument to be 
employed. In the foot-note to §294 we said that modern 
writers used the C clarinet less frequently than those in B and 
A. Each of the three clarinets has its special tone-quality. That 
in C is inferior in sweetness and richness to the other two, 
which is doubtless the reason that it is less frequently used in 
the present day. The B clarinet is the most brilliant, and is 
for that reason the one most generally chosen for solo display. 
Ou the other hand, the A clarinet, less brilliant than that in 
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B, has a peculiar tender sweetness, of which Mozart and 
Brahms have availed themselves in their clarinet quintetts, 
both of which are written for the A clarinet. 

301. There are some keys for which more than one clarinet 
is available, such, for instance as C, G, F, and their relative 
minors. In such a case the composer will be guided partly by 
technical, but probably quite as much by esthetic considera- 
tions. For example, Beethoven in the trio in the first act of 
‘Fidelio,’ which is in the key of F, writes for C clarinets ; but 
in his Pastoral and eighth symphonies, both of which are in the 
same key, he uses clarinets in B. This may probably have been 
partly because the second movement of each symphony was in 
the key of B flat ; but it is likely also that he chose the latter 
instrument because of its superiority for solo passages ; the 
clarinet part in the ‘ Fidelio’ trio is comparatively unimportant. 

302. In his Scotch symphony, in A minor, Mendelssohn 
writes for A clarinets, though those in C would have required 
no sharps or flats in the signature. The part is of course 
written in C minor, an easier and more grateful key for the 
instrument than B minor, which would have been necessary 
had he written for B clarinets. We have already said that flat 
keys are mostly easier for keyed wind instruments than sharp 
ones. 

303. It is possible to change a clarinet in the course of a 
movement, provided a few bars’ rests are allowed the player 
for this purpose. This will mostly be for technical reasons, as 
in the case of the passage of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Melusine’ over- 
ture, where the player takes his C clarinet, instead of the B, 
which he has been previously playing, to execute a solo in the 
key of G major. It is, however, seldom advisable to do this 
for a short passage, as the air in the tube of an instrument 
freshly taken up will be cold, and the instrument therefore at 
first probably out of tune, unless a sufficiently long rest occurs 
to give the player time to breathe into the tube and warm it, 
before beginning to play. 

304. Before we proceed to give illustrations of the clarinet, 
there is one other point to be mentioned with regard to its 
notation. The older French composers, such as Meéhul, 
Cherubini, Boieldieu, and Spontini,* frequently write the 
clarinets as non-transposing instruments, a plan which, for 
reasons already given, is not to be recommended, and which is 
now quite disused. In the score of Cimarosa’s ‘ Matrimonio 
Segreto’ will be seen a curious irregularity. The A clarinets 
in the overture are written for as transposing-instruments in the 
usual way ; but the B clarinets are written later in the opera 
in the tenor clef! The notes appear on the right lines and 
spaces for the usual transposition, but an octave too low. This 

© See ldo HE, 
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seems to have been a clumsy expedient to help the reader of 
the score. 

305. The clarinet is of much later introduction into the 
orchestra than either the flute, oboe, or bassoon, and its capa- 
bilities were hardly fully recognized before the present century. 
Haydn seldom uses it, except in his later works, though 
effective solos for the instrument may be found in the 
‘Creation’ and ‘Seasons.’ Every one will remember the 
treatment of the clarinet in the airs ‘With verdure clad’ and 
‘On mighty pens’ in the ‘Creation,’ and also in the trio ‘On 
thee each living soul awaits’ in the same oratorio. Mozart in 
the later years of his life employed the instrument more 
frequently. Not only did he write a concerto for the clarinet, 
and the favourite quintett for clarinet and strings, but all his 
later operas-abound in beautiful passages for these instruments. 
Our first example is from his ‘Cosi fan tutte.’ 


Bye ; Mozart: ‘Cosi fan tutte.’ 
— Se 


Clarinetti in B. “a 


Fagotti. 


Corni in Eb. 
(sounding a major 
6th lower.) 
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306. Notice here first the beautiful effect of the clarinets in 
thirds, doubled in the octave below by the two bassoons, while 
the horns sustain the tonic. At the 17th bar is seen a very 
characteristic effect for the second clarinet—arpeggios in the 
chalumeau ($289) of the instrument. This is one of the 
specialties of the clarinet, and gives a colouring which nothing 
else in the orchestra can replace. We have already seen in 
Ex. 89 an arpeggio for the clarinet ; but in the passage there 
quoted the effect was different, because there it was in a higher 
register of the instrument.* 

307. One more point in the above passage remains to be 
noticed. In $199 we spoke of the importance of marking 
accidentals for both instruments when two were written on 


* The present is a suitable place to mention that occasionally in Italian scores 
passages in the chalumeau are written an octave higher than the notes intended to 
be played, and ' Cha/.’ is marked over the part. The second clarinet part of bar 
17 in the above passage would on this plan be written thus :— 


Chal. = oe <ol> m 


This method is not to be recommendcd, and is only referred to here in case 
the student should happen to come across a score in which it is found. 
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one staff. In the last bars of the present extract we see the 
converse case. The Dg in the third bar from the end, and the 
FẸ in the last bar but one (both for first clarinet,) do not 
require to be contradicted later in the bar, though on the 
same staff, because these accidentals do not affect the second 
clarinet. 

308. Beethoven, in whose hands every instrument in the 
orchestra seems endowed with new life, by no means neglected 
the clarinet. It will suffice to refer to such solos as those in 
the slow movements of the fourth and seventh symphonies, 
the whole clarinet part of the Pastoral symphony, and the 
opening of Florestan’s air in the second act of ‘Fidelio,’ to 
show to what advantage. he displayed the resources of the 
instrument. Its expressive tone also appealed with great force 
to Schubert, who treats the clarinet with loving fondness. 
We may instance the long and touching clarinet solos in the 
Andante of the B minor symphony as an especially good 
example of his method of employing the instrument ; but, as 
the score of the symphony is easily obtainable by the student, 
we prefer to give two examples from works of his which are 
less accessible. The first is a charming solo from his opera 
‘Die Verschworenen ’— 


EX. 127. | ScHUBERT: ‘ Die Verschworenen.’ 
Andantine. N = eee. 


Clarinetto 1° 
in B. 


Viol. 1, 2. 
Viola. 


0 Q f =) 
Bassi OO RTD ie (SW ee ies a Ss Ee ee et 
a Se) see 


To save space, we have condensed the string parts on two 
staves. 

309. Our other example from Schubert is the commence- 
ment of the lovely Shepherd’s Melody in ‘ Rosamunde ’— 
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Scuupert: ‘ Rosamunde; 
=> 


Ex. 128. —_ = 
ave Andante. Z =- al = | i‘ 

a z: z-a a xi eS ae = 
Clarinetti in B. == 2 e=] 
PR = = 


Fagotti. 


Corni in B. 
{sounding a major 
gth lower). 


310. It is curious that, excepting for an occasional arpeggio, 
as in Ex. 126, the older composers seldom made much use of 
the extremely effective low notes of the clarinet. Weber was 
the first to discover their full capabilities. In the ‘ Freischiitz’ 
they are used both in the overture, and in the Wolf's Glen 
scene to depict the supernatural element, and are associated 
with the character of Zamiel. As an excellent example of 
Weber's treatment of the clarinet, we give part of the opening 
symphony of Adolar’s air in the second act of ‘ Euryanthe ’— 


Ex. 129. 
_ Larghetto non lento. WEBER: ‘ Euryanthe.’ 


Flauti. 


: 2. 
Clarinetto ft 
in B. 


Clarinetto 21 


in B. 


Fagotti. 


1 Viola Solo. 


molto legato. 
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It will be seen that this passage embraces the whole range of 
the instrument excepting the highest register, which is very 
seldom used in orchestral music. Let the student especially 
notice the close of the passage, with the lovely effect of the 
piantssimo echo, two octaves lower, of the melody just heard 
on the flute. 

311. Like Weber, Mendelssohn showed special affection for 
the clarinet. It will suffice to remind the student of the 
numerous and effective passages for the instrument in the 
Scotch and Italian symphonies, the overtures to the ‘Hebrides’ 
and ‘Melusina, and the opening symphony of the air 
“ Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets,” in ‘St. Paul.’ We 
give, as our specimen from his works, the first subject of the 
scherzo in the Scotch symphony, as an admirable example of 
a lively melody allotted to the instrument 


Ex. 130. 
RS Vivace non troppo. MENDELSSOHN: 3rd Symphony. 
Clarinetto 1% ; 
in B. 
Viol. 1, 2. 
sa a ms 
sempre assat leggiero staccato. 


PP 
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312. Our next illustration is a very graceful solo from 
Boieldieu’s beautiful, though now little known opera ‘ Jean de 
Paris.’ In the original score the part is written for a non- 
transposing instrument (§304); we give it here with the 
modern notation — 


Ex. : 
A = on iN BoiELDIEU : ‘Jean de Paris. 
r Flauto. = TE 
2 Oboi. TER 


Clarinetto in B. 


Corni in E). 
(sounding a major 
6th lower.) 


Viol. 1, 2. 
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313. Rossini in his scores trequently writes very florid solo 
passages for his wind instruments. We give an excellent 
example from the overture to'‘Semiramide’ ; though extremely 
effective, the passage is by no means easy to play neatly. 

Ex. 132, Rossini: ‘Semiramide.’ 


a. a. 


Clarinetto 1° 
in A. 


Fagotto 1? 


Corno 1° in D. 
(sounding a minor 
7th lower.) 
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Corni 3, 4, in A basso. 
(sounding a minor roth lowes.) 


s—s 


314. Very charming effects are possible on the clarinet 
in pianissimo. We have seen one in the lowest register at 
the end of Ex. 129; we now give one lying higher in the 
instrument- 


Ex. 133. 
Poco lento. TscHaľkowsky : Symphonie Pathétique. 


Flauto 1? 


Clarinetto 1° in A. | 


Fagotti. 


Pppp -= pp = pppPp 
F ——~ 
Corni 1, 2, in F. 
(sounding a perfect 
sth lower.) ———e 


Corni 3, 4, in F. 
(sounding a perfect 
5th lower.) 


Timpani in B, F g (QE re 
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£ 
3 ———————— 


23» 5 =) 
Ne 
pppp -m pp == Pprpp 


-— o- F 

popp = pp = ppp 
2 ae ne 
g a 


Pppp -= pp = 


This passage is remarkaple from the profusion of ppp markea 
in the score. Such extreme nuances are hardly possible on 
wind instruments ; they merely serve as a direction to the 
player to subdue his tone as much as possible. 

315. Our last example will show the beautiful effect of two 
clarinets in thirds, entirely unaccompanied— 


Bx. 134. 
Sehr zart und zurtickhaltend. WAGNER: ‘Siegfried.’ 
aS 


a 
| a] 


Clarinetto 1° in A. 


d 
Clarinetto 2% in A. 


Those who have heard ‘Siegfried’ will recognize the passage 
at once. It occurs in the final scene of the third act, at the 
moment where Siegfried carefully loosens the armour which 
covers the sleeping Brünnhilde. 
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316. We have said little or nothing as to the combination 
of the clarinet with other instruments, because this point will 
be more suitably dealt with in the second volume of this work. 
We will only say here that its tone blends excellently with 
that of all other instruments, particularly with other wind 
instruments. It was probably for this reason that Mozart, 
when he added clarinets to the score of his symphony in G 
minor, substituted them for the oboes in nearly all the 
passages for wind alone. Their combination with the flute, 
bassoons, and horns gives a much more homogeneous body of 
tone than when the oboes, with their reedy, somewhat 
obtrusive quality, form part of the harmony. 

317. In addition to the three clarinets, of which we have 
already spoken, other varieties are occasionally to be met with. 
Mozart in his ‘Idomeneo’ has written parts in two numbers 
(the chorus ‘ Placido è il mar,” and the air “ Zefhretti”) for 
clarinets in B4 (Clarinetti in H) ; he has also employed the 
same instruments in the air “ Per pieta, ben mio, perdona” 
of ‘ Cosi fan tutte.’ All three pieces are in the key of E major, 
and as a clarinet in B& would be a semitone lower in pitch 
than that in C, the clarinet parts are written in the key of F. 
The instrument is now entirely disused, and in recent editions 
of the scores of the operas, the parts are transposed for 
clarinets in A. 

318. Clarinets also exist in D, Ep, F, and Ab, none of 
which need detain us long. All these instruments are higher 
in pitch than the clarinet in C, and their parts are therefore 
written correspondingly lower than the actual sounds required. 
The student will readily understand, after what has been said 
in §§295-297, that the clarinet in D will be written a tone 
lower, that in E flat a minor third lower, and so on. The 
clarinet in D is found in the second act of Cherubini’s 
‘Lodoiska,’ and in the final scenes of Wagner's ‘Tannhäuser’ 
and ‘ Die Walküre’ ; it has also been sometimes employed in 
modern German dance music, by Lanner, Strauss, and others ; 
but it is not used in the ordinary orchestra. The clarinet in 
E flat is almost exclusively used in military bands ; the only 
instance which we have found of its introduction into the 
concert orchestra being in the finale of Berlioz’s ‘Symphonie 
Fantastique.’ Clarinets in F, transposing a perfect fourth 
higher, were formerly, and may perhaps still be, employed in 
German military bands. Parts for these instruments are to 
be found in the scores of some of Beethoven’s Marches for 
wind instruments, in Mendelssohn’s Overture, Op. 24, for a 
military band, and in the same composer’s Funeral March, 
Op. 103. The small clarinet in AD, transposing a minor sixth 
higher, is only used in Austrian military bands. The student 
should confine himself to the three clarinets in A, B, and C, 
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THE CORNO DI BASSETTO. 

319. The Corno pi Basserro is an Alto clarinet in F, a 
fifth below the clarinet in C, to which it therefore bears the 
same relation that the cor anglais does to the oboe. It differs, 
however, from the other members of the clarinet family in the 
prolongation of its downward compass to the extent of a major 
third, its lowest note being 


. Excepting in the possession of four ad- 
ditional semitones below, the corno di 
bassetto (called in English “ the basset- 
horn ”) exactly resembles in fingering, 
mechanism, &c., other clarinets, and all 
that has been said about them applies 
equally to this instrument. The extremely 
high notes possible on the clarinet are 
never used on the corno di bassetto; its 
utmost available compass is from 


s 
sounding a fifth lower; and the notes 
above 


though possible, are seldom employed, as 
the same sounds can be more effectively 
obtained from clarinets. Like the cor 

THE CORNO DI anglais, it is written as a transposing in- 

BASSETTO. strument, the notes in the score being a 

fifth above those actually sounded. Its 

signature will therefore always contain one sharp more, or one 
flat less, than that of the key of the piece. 

320. A peculiarity in the notation of the corno di bassetto 
has to be remarked. In order to avoid the use of too many 
leger lines, it was the custom in the time of Mozart and Beet- 
hoven to write the lowest notes of the instrument in the F clef; 
but instead of giving the true notes, those in the F clef were 
written an octave lower than their proper pitch. The conse- 
quence is, that whereas all in the G clef sounds a fifth lower 
than written, that which is in the F clef sounds a fourth higher. 
The following example will make this clear :— 


a P 
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Ex. 135. a MOZART: $ La Clemenza di Tito.’ 


ta 


the actual notes sounded being, of course, 


In the air from ‘La Clemenza di Tito’ referred to in §287, in 
which the clarinet part is written down to C, the same nota- 
tion is used for the lowest notes. It is difficult to give a reason 
for the anomaly. 

321. The tone of the corno di bassetto resembles in its 
general character that of the clarinet, to which, however, it is 
inferior in brilliancy. It is of a rich, but somewhat sombre 
quality, and has been but seldom employed in orchestral 
music, and then mostly in pieces of a religious, or quasi- 
religious character. 

322. Very few of the great masters have written for the 
corno di bassetto. Beethoven only once introduced it 
in his works—in a very effective number in his ballet of 
‘Prometheus.’ We quote the opening bars, as showing its 
treatment, first as a melodic, and then as an accompanying 
instrument. 


Ex, 136. 
Adagio. BEETHOVEN : ‘ Prometheus? 


Oboe. 


Corno di 
Bassetto. 


Viol. 1, 2. 


Viola. 


Bassi. 
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As in many preceding examples, we have, to save space, con- 
densed the string parts on two staves. In employing the F 
clef at the ninth and following bars, Beethoven has adopted 
the notation explained in § 320. 

323. Though he never wrote for it in his orchestral works, 
Mendelssohn introduced parts for two corni di bassetto into 
both the pieces he composed for a military baid—the overture 
in C, Op. 24, and the Funeral March, Op. 103. He also 
wrote two pieces for clarinet and corno di bassetto with piano- 
forte accompaniment, and it should be mentioned that in 
writing for the corno di bassetto he uses the G clef exclusively. 

324. The only other composer, besides the two just named, 
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in whose works we have found the corno di bassetto is Mozart, 
who seems to have had a true insight into its capabilities. In 
his ‘ Requiem’ the only reed-instruments employed are two 
corni di bassetto and two bassoons, an appropriately sombre 
colouring being given to the orchestra by the absence of all 
the acute wind instruments. In the music of the temple scene 
in ‘ Die Zauberflöte ’ they are introduced with a similar design. 
In the airs “Traurigkeit ward mir zum Loose” in ‘Die 
Entführung’ and “Al desio” in ‘Figaro’ they replace the 
clarinets, to give a mellower tint to the wind combinations. 
Only once does Mozart use the corno di bassetto as a concer- 
tante instrument—in the air “Non più di fiori” in ‘La 
Clemenza di Tito,’ where it is provided with an elaborate 
obligato, from which we gave a short extract in Ex. 135. For 
our last example of this instrument, we quote a few bars from 
the same air, in which we find two-part harmony only, the 
voice being curiously accompanied only by the low notes of 
the solo instrument. 


EX. 137. 
o AÜ Mozart: ‘La Clemenza di Tito.’ 
Corno di fay 


Bassetto. 


VITELLIA. 


. ~ ~— 
Chi ve-desse il mio do - lo- re, pur a- vria di me pie- tà. 


325. The corno di bassetto is now virtually obsolete, though 
an instrument much resembling it, the ALTO CLARINET IN E 
FLAT, is in use in military bands. This is a perfect fifth below 
the B clarinet ; unlike the corno di bassetto, it does not possess 
the additional notes below E. ; 


THE BASS CLARINET. 


326. The last member of the clarinet family of which we 
have to speak is the Bass CLARINET. This instrument is made 
in B flat and A, being an octave in pitch below the ordinary 
Band A clarinets. Its compass, as written, extends from 


= 
= — ; 
= to @——_, the actual compass of the iistrument 
Z= == 
a 


to 


being, Bass Clarinet in B 2 o 
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As with the corno di bassetto (§ 319,) the highest notes of the 
bass clarinet are seldom, if ever employed. The finest part of 
the instrument is its rich lower 
register, which resembles in 
quality the chalumeau of other 
clarinets. The bass clarinet is 
not suited for rapid passages, 
but in sustained melody, or for 
holding notes in the lower 
part of the harmony, it is of 
admirable effect. 

327. The bass clarinet is 
an instrument of compara- 
tively recent introduction into 
the orchestra. It was, we 
believe, first employed by 
Meyerbeer in ‘Les Hugue- 
nots’ (1836), but in that opera 
it is only heard in a single 
number, the trio in the fifth 
act. In his later works he 
used it more freely. Modern 
composers occasionally employ 
it; but in Wagner’s later 
works, as already mentioned 
(§ 43), it becomes a regwmar 
constituent of the orchestra. 
The student should not forget 
that if he writes in his scores a 
part for a bass clarinet, he 
throws a serious obstacle in the 
way of performance ; for players 
on the instrument are scarce. 

328. Our first example is a 
very expressive monologue for 
the bass clarinet, entirely un- 
accompanied, from the first 
movement ‘of Liszt’s ‘Dante’ 
symphony. 


Ex. 138. Liszt: ‘ Dante Symphony. 
"a See 


Bass Clarinet 
in AL 


SS EEE 
mj espressivo dolente M 
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Let the student particularly observe the beautiful effect of the 
sustained low F and E at the end of this passage. 

329. Nobody has written more finely for the bass clarinet 
than Wagner, and our next example is from his pen. It must 
be said here that he uses a different notation for the instru- 
ment from that generally employed. Instead of writing for it, 
as for the other clarinets, according to the fingering, he writes 
an octave lower. This possibly makes the score a little easier 
for the student, as the transposition is the same as for the other 
clarinets ; but such a part is certainly more difficult for the 
player to read, and, for the reasons given in §$214, 298, it is 
certainly not to be recommended to the composer. 

330. The following passage 


Ex. 139. 
Allmählich etwas langsamer. WacneRr: ‘Die Walküre.’ 


Bass Clarinet 
in A. 


Viol. 1° 


a 
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shows Wagner’s notation. The bass clarinet part would be 
better written thus : 


Notice in the accompaniment for the violins a good example 
of the “legato tremolo,” spoken of in §86. 
331. Our last example of a solo for this instrument 


Ex. 140. oe 
Quasi Andante. DvorAk : 3rd Symphony. 
= 


O (caress = == 
in B. : F] 
mf œ~ oe te. T ese v mr. 
“——__ ze: dim. eee —_ 
Corni in F. Ven ee a 


(sounding a fifth 
lower,) 


3 Tromboni. 


Timpani in A, E. 


PR 
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shows a very unusual combination. The bass clarinet, mj, is 
accompanied in the first three bars by ff chords for the brass 
in an unusually low position, with a very soft roll on the 
kettle-drum ; then, in the second half of the passage, the 
low holding note is accompanied by f7¢zzicato chords on 
divided violas and celli, with a very strange progression 
of the harmonies. The 

effect is as new as it is g 

striking. a 


THE SAXOPHONE. 


332. The family of 
SAXOPHONES, invented 
about 1840 by M. Sax, 
a celebrated wind in- 
strument maker of 
Paris, though some- 
times incorrectly de- 
scribed as a variety of 
they clarinet, ‘has 110 
relationship with that 
instrument, beyond the 
fact that it is played 
with a single, and not 
a double reed. As the 
instrument is only ex- 
ceptionally used in the 
orchestra, and (except 
in France,) seldom 
even in military bands, 
a few words about it 
are all that will be 
necessary here. 

333. The saxophone 
tue soprano |$ êD instrument with ; 
SAXOPHONE, @ Conical tube, like the THE ALTO SAXOPHONE. 

flute, oboe, and bas- 

soon, provided with a mouthpiece like that of the clarinet. 
Though always made of brass, it is reckoned among the reed 
instruments, and not among the ‘brass instruments’ to be 
dealt with in the following chapters of this volume. The 
reason it is not counted as one of the latter family is, that 
in its mechanism and the manner in which the notes are 
obtatned—by opening or closing holes in the tube, it resembles 
the flute or oboe. When we come to speak of the horn 
it will be seen that its notes are produced in quite a different 
way. 

334. The tube of the saxophone being conical, it is able to 
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produce the octaves of its fundamental tones; its fingering 
therefore resembles that of the oboe rather than that of the 
clarinet. Its reed is somewhat larger than that of the clarinet, 
and bulges slightly in the centre. 

335. It is impossible to give in words a clear idea of the 
tcne of the saxophone to anyone who has never heard it ; we 
cannot do better than quote M. Gevaert’s description of it. 
In his ‘ Nouveau Traité d’Instrumentation ’ he says it has “a 
voice rich and penetrating, the rather veiled quality of which 
partakes at once of the violoncello, the cor anglais, and the 
clarinet, but with a more intense sonority.” 

336. No fewer than twelve varieties of the saxophone exist, 
all of which have approximately the same compass. Music for 
this instrument is alwavs written in the G clef, and its compass 

Be a 


2 — eee pecan Fy . . = 
ie mom Zee re) == in some varieties, and to #=—= 


in others, with all intermediate semitones. We are speaking 
of the compass according to the notation and the fingering ; 
the actual sounds produced vary, as with the different kinds of 
clarinets, according to the instrument which is being played. 

337. The following table shows the compass of all the 
varieties of saxophone : 


Ex. 141. 
1. Saxophone 1a. Saxophone 2. Saxophone za. Saxophone 
Sopranino in F. Sopranino in Eb. Soprano in C. Soprano in BD, 
bæ bo- be- bes 
-7 = a, = = 
7 b =_ aT os 
= be bs ba. 
Actual |- = = = = 
Compass. 
s ines oa 5- 
3. Saxophone 3a. Saxophone 4. Saxophone 4a. Saxophone 
Alto in F. Alto in E». Tenor in C. Tenor in BY. 


5- Saxophone sa. Saxophone 6. Saxophone 6a. Saxophone 
Baritone in F. Baritone in Eb. Bass in C. Bass ir Bb. 
=. =. be> hep. 
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Tt will be seen that there are two groups of six each, numtered 
1to 6 and 1a to 6a respectively. The former are all pitched 
cither in C or F, and the latter each a tone lower—in B? or 
Ep—being intended for military bands, in which flat keys are 
almost exclusively employed. With the single exception of 
No. 2, all are transposing instruments, and even the lowest are 
noted in the G clef, the fingering of all being uniform. 

338. Though capable of great effect, the saxophone has 
seldom been introduced into the orchestra. It is much used 
in military bands in France, and is occasionally to be met with 
in those of this country, but it has never yet been generally 
adopted. One example of its employment will suffice here— 


Ex. 142. Bizet: ‘L'Arlésienne.’ 
Andante molto, £ -a D mes 
Saxophone 545-——7 B- ae} — = 
Alto in ED, = ae ae Fo i ne Bs 
P espress assai. 
E E T E 
Clarinetto pas (= S sn 
in B. O EES = E Z 
con sordini. ihe 
_ 
oe a te le el) I it io 
Pht z AN D wR a = 
Viol. 1,2. Wop P23 Tur mr = See. T FF 
See ee = — 
i { 
Se . 
Vicello. [Cae = == 
ello. [SAD SSS Sg 
s. ISEE 


a CA A E 
TE E (SS ae Senn” y ary 
ess). es A PA 


The student should by this time be sufficiently accustomed to 
transposing instruments to see that the saxophone here sounds 
a major sixth lower than written. The easiest way to read the 
part will be to think of it in the bass clef an octave higher, of 
course making the necessary alterations of the accidentals. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
BRASS INSTRUMENTS: THE HORN AND TRUMPET. 


339. There is no section of the orchestra the treatment of 
which gives so much trouble, and causes so much perplexity to 
the student as that of the brass instruments. This is not a 
matter for surprise, if it is remembered that the theory of their 
fone production differs radically from that of those wind 
instruments with which we have already dealt. In the flute, 
oboe, clarinet, or bassoon, the successive notes of the scale are 
obtained by shortening the length of the column of air con- 
tained in the tube (see §§193, 232, &c.) ; the blowing being the 
same for all the fundamental notes of the instruments ; it is 
not till the higher part of the compass is reached that the 
blowing is altered, so as to sound any of the upper partials of 
the tube, instead of the fundamental tone. And of these upper 
partials, the only ones frequently employed are the second for 
conical, and the third for cylindrical tubes, the upper part of 
the series being only used for a few of the highest notes of the 
instruments. 

340. Of brass instruments, on the other hand, it may be 
said in general terms that each note is produced by different 
blowing. This statement, as will be seen presently, is only 
partially correct as regards modern instruments, but it 1s 
strictly accurate with respect to the “natural” instruments, 
as they are called, which alone were employed by Bach and 
Handel. For instance, on the flute or oboe, the three notes— 


Zp et 
T 


are all obtained with the same pressure of wind, by shortening 
the tube, as explained in §194 ; on the trumpet each of these 
three notes would require a different pr essure, Or, to use the 
technical term, a different “embouchure.” That the student 
may understand the construction and treatment of modern 
brass instruments, it will be needful first to explain the theory 
and practice of the older (natural) instruments, of which those 
now in use are a development. 

341. We have already more than once had occasion to refer 
to ‘harmonics,’ and when speaking of the violin we gave in § 94 
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the first portion of the harmonic series. We showed how these 
were obtained from a string by causing it to vibrate in 
segments (halves, thirds, quarters, &c.), instead of throughout 
its entire length. Similarly, a column of air in the tube of 
a wind instrument can be made to vibrate in segments by 
increasing the pressure of air by the player. We saw this with 
the second octave of the flute (§194). But while, with flutes 
and reed instruments, very few upper partials above the second 
(in the case of the clarinet the ¢/zrd,) are employed, with the 
natural horn and trumpet every sound produced is a different 
note of the harmonic series.* It will first be necessary to give 
the notes of this series. 

342. Exactly the same natural laws which regulate the 
vibration of a string in segments also govern that of a column 
of air in a tube. Supposing a column of air eight feet in length 
is set in vibration, the lowest note it will be capable of pro- 
ducing—what is called its “fundamental tone” — will be 


==, If, by increasing the pressure of air, it is made to 
ene in halves, it will give the note C= J=. By further 
increasing the pressure, and causing it to vibrate in thirds, 
we get the twelfth of the fundamental tone Ss while a 


still greater pressure gives the double octave, C. On the horn 
and trumpet many higher upper partials can be obtained. 
We give the whole series up to No. 20. 


eee ae E 


=a mee 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 s 1 15 1617 18 19 20 
The notes enclosed in brackets are out of tune in the key ; 
Nos. 7, 13, and 14 being somewhat too flat, and No. 11 con- 
siderably too sharp, being approximately half-way between 
Fg and F. The highest notes of the series are not used at all 
in modern music ; we have included them because we shall 
have to refer to them later. The series in actual use ends at 
No. 16. 

343. It will be seen that this series extends over more than 
four octaves. It must not be supposed, however, that any 
brass instrument has such a compass as this. The law which 
regulates the production of these harmonics in a tube is the 
following :—The longer the tube, and the narrower it is in 


* We are, of course, speaking only of the open notes of the tube; we shall see 
later that some other notes can be artificially produced on these instruments by 


“stopping” (§ 356). 
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proportion to its length, the easier it becomes to obtain the 
upper partials, and the more difficult to sound the funda- 
inental tone. 

344. On examining the series more closely, we find that in 
its lower part only the notes of the tonic chord are produced. 
It must be remembered that no intermediate notes can be 
obtained. If we require, for instance, the D lying a tone above 
No. 2 or No. 4, we can only get this by altering the length ot 
the tube. Even the diatonic scale is impossible until we come 
to No. 8, and, excepting B? (which, we have already said, is 
out of tune,) no chromatic notes are available till we reach the 
fifth octave, at No. 16, the notes of which octave are not avail- 
able, as they require an almost impossibly high pressure of air 
from the player. 

345. The natural horn and trumpet—the only instruments 
of which we are at present speaking—are therefore strictly 
diatonic, and can only play in one key. Supposing the funda- 
mental note of the tube to be the C (No. 1 of our example), 
the instrument would be said to be in C ; and a trumpet in C, 
as just said, could play in no other key. Obviously it would 
be exceedingly inconvenient for a player to have to provide 
himself with a separate instrument for each key. The instru- 
ment maker therefore obviated this necessity by constructing 
the tube in sections, some of which were detachable, and 
could be replaced by others of different lengths. These were 
called “crooks,” and were attached to the tube at the end 
nearest the player. If, for instance, a player whose trumpet or 
horn is in C wishes to play in D, he takes off his C crook, and 
puts on the D crook, which is shorter. He has now virtually a 
new instrument, just like a clarinet player, who has changed 
his A clarinet for his B. The shorter tube now gives out its 
own series of upper partials, bearing precisely the same relation 
to the new fundamental tone, D, that the notes of the series 
given in Ex. 143 bore to C. We give the first part of the new 


series :— 
e 


E 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 
1 


The student will easily complete the series for himself. 
Similarly, if the ‘F crook’ were employed, the series would 
be 


346. Whatever crook may be in use, or, in other words, 
whatever the actual length of the tube on which the performer 
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is playing, the pressure of air varies for each note of the series, 
increasing for the upper notes, and decreasing for the lower 
ones. But as this pressure is practically the same for the same 
note of the series, whatever be the crook, the parts for the 
horns and trumpets are always written in the key, of C, for a 
similar reason to that already explained in speaking of the 
transposing flutes and clarinets. To write the real note to be 
sounded would greatly complicate matters for the player. 
Suppose, for instance, that the note the composer wishes heard 


s == and that this note is written in the horn part. If 


he is playing on his C horn, the performer will have to sound 
the twelfth note of the series,* if on an F horn the ninth, on a 
G horn the eighth, and so on, and there would be constant risk 
of mistakes. But, with the notation actually in use, the G just 
given shows him that he is to play the sixth note of the series, 
and the note that is sounded will depend upon the crook that 
he is using at the time. 

347. The student should by this time be sufficiently 
accustomed to reading the transposing instruments to have 
little trouble in reading the horn or trumpet parts which he 
will find in the scores of the great masters. He has only to 
remember that C always represents the tonic, G the dominant, 
E the mediant, &c., of the key in which the instrument is 
crooked ; and this is always indicated at the beginning of the 
movement, or in the course of it, if there be a change of crook. 
Which tonic or dominant—whether above or below the note 
written in the score—will be explained presently. 

348. It will be convenient to divide brass instruments into 
two classes :—those in which the higher partial tones, above 
No. 8, are freely employed, and those in which the notes in 
general use end with No. 8. To the first class belong the 
horns and trumpets, to the second the cornets, trombones, 
tubas, &c. We shall deal with the former in this, and with the 
latter in the next chapter. 


THE HORN. 


349. The Horn (/ta/. Corno, Fr. Cor, Ger. Horn) is a 
conical tube of brass, the length of which varies greatly accord- 
ing to the crook which is employed, On the horn in F, which 
is the one most frequently used by players in the present day, 
the tube is about 12 ft. long ;. but that of the horn in high 
B flat (commonly described as ‘in Bp alto,’) is only about 9 ft. 
in length, while in low B flat (‘ B? basso,’ ) the tube will be just 
twice as long, because the pitch of the horn is an octave lower. 


* It will be explained presently that the C horn sounds an octave lower than 


written (§ 353). 
M 
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350. The horn is played through a “mouthpiece "—a 
conical, or funnel-shaped, piece of brass inserted in the small 
end of the tube. ‘The shape of the mouthpiece of the horn 
differs from that of all other brass instruments; in the 
trumpets, trombones, &c., it is cup-shaped ; and this difference 
is chiefly instrumental in giving the peculiar tone which dis- 
tinguishes the horn. The quality of brass instruments depends 
upon two things—the width of the tube as compared with its 
length, and the shape of the mouthpiece. 


THE NATURAL HORN, 


351. Music fer the horn is written in the G clef, excepting 
sometimes for two or three of the lowest notes, z.e. for Nos. 2, 
3, aud occasionally 4 of the series given in §342. It must be 
said here that the fundamental note of the series (No. 1,) 
cannot be obtained at all with the ordinary mouthpiece. 
When the lower notes are written in the F clef, it has been 
the curious and illogical method of composers to write them 
an octave lower than their proper notation. We have seen 
the same irregularity in the case of the Corno di Bassetto 
(§320). Supposing, for example, that the two horns are play- 
ing the notes 2 and 4 of our series, the notes in the G clef 
would be 
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These notes, if written in the F clef, to save leger lines, would 
obviously be 


but the universal practice of the great masters has been to 


write them thus: 


a 


The student will find an example of this in the first bars of 
Spohr’s overture to ‘ Jessonda.’ Modern composers sometimes 
dispense with the F clef altogether. 

352. For the sake of the students of old scores, it should be 
mentioned that in them we sometimes find other clefs used for 
the horns. This was done with the view of assisting the score 
reader by showing him the transposition, without embarrassing 
the player. For instance, it will be seen directly that the horn 
in F transposes a fifth lower, like the cor anglais. In Spontini’s 
‘Vestale,’ a horn solo in that key, which we shall quote later 
in this chapter (Ex. 147,) is written with the mezzo-soprano 
clef. The player has only to think of his part as written in the 
G clef to know what note he has to play, while the reader has 
the real notes before him. In Cimarosa’s ‘Matrimonio 
Segreto’ horns in E flat are written in the bass clef. Here 
the nctes, if read in the G clef, are right for the player, but the 
reader has to transpose them an octave higher. Other irregu- 
larities are to bè found in old scores; the student must be 
prepared for them if he meets with them. 

353. We have already referred (§ 345,) to the different crooks 
which enable the horn to be played in any key ; we now give 
a list of them, showing the transposition effected by each as 
compared with the notation. It must be remembered that in 
every case the note sounded is /ower than that written. 


Horn in B? alto sounds a tone lower. 


p A „ a minor 3rd lower. 
» in AD „ a major 3rd lower. 
py mG » a perfect 4th lower. 
po mig „ a perfect 5th lower. 
nE „ a2 minor 6th lower. 
y Be » a major 6th lower. 
nD „ a minor 7th lower 
o AE „ an octave lower. 


» in B2 basso „ a major{gth lower. 


There are no crooks for the horn in Ff (GP), Db (CH), BY basso, 
and A basso, but the horn can be put into these keys (all of 
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which are occasionally to be met with,) by drawing out a slide 
in the tube, and thus lowering the pitch by a semitone.* 

354. We have already said that the length of the horn 
varies from about nine to about eighteen feet, according to the 
crook employed ; we also said (§ 343,) that the longer the tube, 
the more readily it produced its higher upper partials. The 
consequence is, that the compass of the horn is not the same 
in all keys. In the lower keys, the lower notes of the series 
speak slowly, while in the higher keys the upper notes cannot 
be produced at all. The student should not write any note 


= G 
above the twelfth upper partial = for any horn 


higher than F. Even in the lower keys he will do well to be 
very sparing of the extreme upper notes. 

355. Another point to be borne in mind in writing for the 
horn is, that as the embouchure changes for each note, a 
player who is accustomed chiefly to the higher notes will find 
it difficult to produce the lower ones, and vzce versé. For this 
reason it is best not to write the part for a first horn too low, 
nor that for a second horn too high ; the former should seldom 


go below Se, and the latter still more rarely above 
== 


@=— =. It should also be remembered that a sudden leap 
from a low to a high note, or the reverse, is always difficult, 
and somewhat uncertain, owing to the great alteration of 
embouchure required. 

356. The notes obtainable on the natural horn are not 
limited to the harmonic series given above. By inserting his 
hand in the bell of the instrument, the player can flatten the 
‘open notes,’—that is, the natural harmonics of the tube—to 
the extent of a semitone, or even a tone. Such notes are called 
“ stopped ” or " closed ” notes, and the natural horn is, for this 
reason, frequently called the ‘Hand Horn.’ These notes have a 
different quality from the open notes, being more or less veiled, 
or muffled. The further the hand is pushed into the bell, the 
duller the sound becomes. The best closed notes are those 
which require the least lowering. We said in §342 that the 


note a= was too flat; by lowering it rather less than a 


semitone the player gets a good A. Similarly, the eleventh 
note of the series, which lies between F and F¢, only requires 


* Higher crooks were formerly in use. In Mozart’s 18th symphony, and in the 
final chorus of Haydn’s ‘ Seasons,’ we find parts for ‘ Corni in C alto,’ which would 
sound as written; while in Mozart's roth symphony there are parts for ‘Corni in 
Es (Eb,) a//o’—an octave higher than the usual horns in E flat, and therefore, like 
the E fiat flute and clarinet, sounding a minor third higher than written. 
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a little flattening to be perfectly in tune for Fg. The other 
open notes can all be lowered a semitone; if lowered a tone, 
they become so dull as to be practically useless.* 

357. Except in solos, the great masters were very sparing in 
their use of stopped notes ; in the present day, now that the 
valve-horns, to be described presently, are universally em- 
ployed, they are not wanted at all, except for special dramatic 
effects, as will be seen later. 

358. A few additional notes are possible on the natural 
horn. By gradually relaxing the lips, and with the assistance 
of the hand, the note No. 2 of the series can be lowered to the 
extent of a perfect fourth. The notes thus obtained are called 
“artificial ” or “factitious” notes. They are difficult and of 
somewhat uncertain intonation, though perfectly easy, as will 
be seen later, on the valve horn. Such notes were always 
written in the F clef, 


and, of course, sound higher than they appear in the score. 
They are but seldom used, and only for special effects. The 
low G will be seen in the slow movement of Beethoven’s 
ninth symphony, but probably one of the best instances of 
their employment is the following, from an early symphony of 
Haydn. 


EX. 144 Haypn : Symphony in B flat, No. 24. 
Adagio sostenuto, san = 
sele, aS y {| eS 


=e d ca pee ES 
Corni in Eb. [4 - -e aze 
Ora ET o ma 
P espress. 


con sordini. 


Viol. 19 


P (Viola col Basso, all 8va.) i 


* Stopped notes seem to have been discovered toward the close of the last 
century. In Sir John Hawkins’ ‘ History of Musie ’ we find the following note on 
the subject : 

“ In the beginning of the year 1773, a foreigner named Spandau played in a 
concert at the Opera House a concerto, part whereof was in the key of C with the 
minor third, in the performance whereof all the intervals seemed to be as perfect as 
in any wind instrument; this improvement was effected by putting his right hand 
into the bottom or bell of the instrument, and attempering the sounds by the 
application of his fingers to different parts of the tube.” 
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The rests below the horn solo in the first eight bars show that 
the passage is to be played by the first horn, while those above 
the notes in the last four bars, indicate a solo for the second 
horn. The passage would be too low for the first horn (§ 355). 
We see here also the notation in both clefs ; the student will 
remember that, while the part in the G clef sounds a major 
sixth lower, that in the F clef sounds a minor third higher 
than written. 

359. The mute (sordzzo,) is occasionally employed for the 
horn, It is made of leather or papzer mâché, is conical or pear- 
shaped, and is inserted iu the bell of the instrument, producing 
a muffled tone, somewhat similar to that of the stopped notes. 
Wagner has made very effective use of the muted horns in 
the third scene of ‘Das Rheingold,’ but the occasions for their 
employment are extremely rare. 

360. The tone of the horn is one of the most expressive, 
and perhaps the most poetic and romantic in the orchestra. 
Though sometimes used for lively solos, hunting calls, &c., it is 
far better adapted for dreamy and melancholy passages. Every- 
one knows the effect of the opening solo of three notes for the 
horn in the first bar of the overture to ‘Oberon,’ 


Ex. 145. Weser: ‘ Oberon,’ 
Adagio sostenuto. 
Solo. aS 


Corno in D. 
dolce, 


and some of the examples we shall give later will show its 
capabilities better than any verbal description. Its upper 
notes, above No. 10 of the series, are rather thin ; and it must 
not be forgotten that a horn part written very high soon 
becomes fatiguing to the player, because of the great pressure 
of the lip needed to produce them. 
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361. Formerly it was rare to find more than two horns in 
the orchestra. Haydn seldom writes for more, and Mozart, 
though we find parts for four horns in some of his earlier sym- 
phonies and operas, writes for only two in all his latest and 
ripest works. Three horns are employed by Beethoven in 
his ‘ Eroica’ symphony, and by Cherubini in his opera ‘ Les 
Deux Journées’ ; but in nearly all important modern works 
we find four. 


362. When two horns are used by the great composers, 
these are generally in the key of the tonic, if the movement be 
in a major key ; if in a minor key, the horns will be either in 
the key of the tonic, or in that of the relative major. But to 
this general rule there are many exceptions. It is needless to 
go fully into this question now, for reasons that will be under- 
stood when we come to speak of the valve-horn. If there be 
parts for four horns, they will sometimes be all in the same 
key, at other times two in the tonic and two in some nearly 
related key—the dominant or subdominant for a major key, 
and the relative major for a minor key. Here again the 
composer was largely influenced in his choice by considerations 
of harmony. We have seen that the natural horn has only a 
limited number of open notes ; and the object of the composer 
was to have as many of these open notes as possible. Some 
composers, especially Meyerbeer and Berlioz, have gone even 
farther in this direction, and have put each of the four horns 
into a different key. This method complicates the reading of 
the score terribly, without offering compensating advantage 
to the player, to whom it is difficult to play in a key remote 
from that of the piece. 


363. This brings us to a most important consideration, 
which applies alike to natural and to valve horns, and, to a 
greater or less extent, to all brass instruments. It is absolutely 
necessary, if the part is to be effective, to wrzte vocally for the 
horn. This is a point far too often overlooked ; but it must 
never be forgotten that a horn player is like a singer in this 
respect, that he cannot depend upon producing with accuracy 
and certainty any note which he cannot hear in his mind’s 
ear before he sounds it. If, therefore, a horn passage be 
dificult to sing, it will certainly be difficult to play, and most 
probably ineffective as well. Let the student notice, in the 
examples we are going to give, how very vocal all the horn 
passages are. 


364. We now, before proceeding to speak of the valve 
horn, give some illustrations from the great inasters of the 
treatment of the natural instrument, and we begin with some 
solo passages. Our first extract is from Cherubini :— 
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Ex. 146. CHERvuBINI. ‘ Elisa.’ 
— Larghetto. — 
2 Sa ee EA 
cmi m ee es oe ae 
(P e E a 


Viola. 


Bassi. 
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Notice here the treatment of the stopped notes; they are 
mostly taken immediately before or after the open notes from 
which they are obtained. This is much the best and most 
effective way to write them. 

365. Our next example illustrates some other points. 


Ex. 147. Spontine: ' La Vestale.’ 
— Andante cantabile. 3 „n Ta 
p ` = = oe} = 


Com i E eee a ees fe eee eS 


Arpa. 


Viol. 1, 2. 


Viola 1, 2. 


Bassi. 
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This is the passage to which we referred in §352. We have 
replaced the mezzo-soprano clef by the usual notation. 
Observe first that, though the key of the piece is C major, the 
horn is not crooked in that key, but in F. At first sight, the 
student would be inclined to think that the passage would be 
easier for the C horn, as there would not be nearly so many 
closed notes :— 


but this is not really the case. The choice of the F horn here 
illustrates an important point not yet mentioned. On the low 
horns florid passages, such as are seen here, are very difficult, 
if not impossible, because in the longer tubes the column of air 
does not so easily change its rate of vibration. It is, in fact, a 
somewhat parallel case to that of the long strings of the 
double-bass, noticed in an earlier chapter of this volume (§ 145). 
The best keys for the horn are those of F, EG, and Ep ; it is 
seldom that an important solo is written for it in any other 
key. The solo we are now discussing is difficult in any case, 
and, owing to the inequality of tone of the stopped and 
open notes, it would be much more effective, as well as easier, 
on the valve horn, on which, it would, if the opera were per- 
formed, unquestionably be now played. 

366. Other fine examples of solos for the horn, which our 
space will not allow us to quote, will be found in the Notturno 
of Mendelssohn’s ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ at the com- 
mencement of the duet “I waited for the Lord” in the 
‘Lobgesang, and in the air “Viens, gentille Dame,” in 
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Boieldieu’s ‘La Dame Blanche.’ Schubert frequently treats 
the horns most effectively, as, for instance, in his great 
symphony in C, which opens with an unaccompanied passage 
for two horns in unison. We quote a remarkable effect from 
the andante of the same work. 


Ex. 148. 
Andante sostenuto. Scuuspert : Symphony in C, No. 7. 
Comi in C. 
Viol. 1, 2. 
Viola. 
V'celli. 1, 2. 
C’Bassi. 


(To save space, we condense the string parts on two staves.) 
Everyone who has heard the symphony will remember the 
magical effect of the cry of the two horns on the upper G 
against the changing harmonies of the strings. Notice that 
here the upper G is not an impossible note for the second 
horn, because of the low crook that is used. On the F horn 
the note would have been more risky for the second player. 
367. Our next example, also by Schubert, 


Ex. 149. ——~ SCHUBERT: ‘L, . 
: g lea d 
Andantino sostenuto. f = oe 
n _— — a. | 


Bassi 
E 
PR 
aaam — 
Dmi = 
v 
PP > 
ere ame! 
= = 
letz - ten Kampf dem Mü - den, 


= 


Eao = 
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shows two horns unaccompanied except by the basses, and, in 
the last three bars, filling up the middle parts of the harmony. 

368. Duets for two horns, such as the above, are very 
effective, especially if use be chiefly made of the open notes. 
Our next quotation illustrates this, and also furnishes a charm- 
ing example of a duet for horn and soprano voice. 


Ex. 150. ai 
— Larghetto. . Meroe : ‘Les Huguenots. 


Corni in D. 
ee 
yi = 
* dolce. wl v v 
Vieelli, (ZE = 
es wae 


=. “oe 
crest. a —~ dim. cresc. = dim. 
a R 


A bles-sé......... moncceurten - dre, moncceurtendreet fi - dd - le. 


a 
an a 


Notice how skilfully the harmony is here disposed. Thougk 
until the last bar there are never more than three parts, there 
is no effect of thinness. 

369. Passages for three or four horns unaccompanied are 
frequently to be found in modern scores. A beautiful example 
is the following :— 
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“Ex. 151. 
Largketto. 


Weser ‘Preciosa. 


3 Corni in D. 
Pa = = ea = -r 
| | Peo ww: 

dolce. z is F H 


It is seldom that the three horns are written on the same staff, 
as here ; usually the third horn has a staff to itself. Notice in 
the third bar the F¥’s for the second and third horns. This is 
a stopped note of very poor quality (§ 356), but at the time 
‘Preciosa’ was composed (1820,) valve-horns were not in use. 

370. We next give two examples for four horns by Rossini 
—himself a horn player. The first, taken from the overture to 
*Semiramide,’ 


Ex. 152, 
"y Rossini: ‘Semiramide. 


Fá 
Corni 1, 2, in D. : 
CZO 


Corni 3, 4, in D. 


is far easier and more effective on the valve-horns than on the 
natural instruments for which it was written in 1823. 

371. As all the passages hitherto quoted have been in slow 
time, we give for our last illustration a lively fanfare for four 
horns from the first act of ‘ Guillaume Tell’ The passage is 
too long to quote entire. 


Ex. 153. 


Allegro. . . . e Rossini: ‘Guillaume Tell. 
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The only point calling for remark in this extract is the shake 
in the second horn part. Shakes are possible, though difficult 
on the medium notes of the horn—between No. 6 and No. 10 
of the series given in Ex. 143. We have said nothing about 
them hitherto, because they are of so little practical use. 
On the valve-horn, as will be seen later, they are very much 
easier. 

372. In the examples we have given, the horn has been in 
every case treated as a solo instrument, but it is also one of the 
most useful members of the orchestra in combination with 
others. This has been incidentally shown in several of the 
examples given in preceding chapters, e.g. Exs. 80, 89, 126, 
133, and will be dealt with more fully when, in the second part 
ot this work, we treat of orchestral combination. 


THE VALVE-HORN. 

373. Though the natural horn which we have been 
describing is the one exclusively written for by the great com- 
posers of the last, and the early part of the present century—it 
was, in fact, the only one known at that time—it is now 
almost entirely superseded by the valve-horn, though occasion- 
ally a player may be found who still uses the older instrument. 
It has been necessary to go in considerable detail into the 
theory of the natural horn, because unless the student clearly 
understands this, it will be quite impossible for him to write 
effectively for the modern brass instruments, all of which 
possess a complete chromatic scale. 

374. The VatvE-Horn (Fr. Cor-a-pistons, Ger. Ventilhorn, 
Ital, Corno Ventile, or ‘Corno Cromatico,’) was invented 
during the first quarter of the present century, and was 
first introduced into the orchestra by Halévy, in ‘La Juive’ 
(1835). Of German composers, Schumann was the first to 
employ it, and at the present day its use is almost universal. 
Though the details of its mechanism vary slightly in different 
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instruments, the general principles of its construction, which 
we now proceed to explain, are the same in all types. 

375. It was said in §345 that the natural horn could only 
play in one key, and that, in order to go into a different key, 
it was necessary to change the crook. This, of course, requires 
time, and the composer had to allow several bars’ rest to the 
player for the purpose. The valves obviate this difficulty by 
furnishing a means of instantaneous transposition. If the 
student compares the picture of the natural horn given on p. 180 
with that of the valve-horn here shown, he will see that the 


THE VALVE-HORN 


latter has at the side three additional pieces of tube, differing 
in length, with a piston to each. When the instrument is 
played without using any of the pistons, the air travels straight 
through the tube, exactly as with the natural horn, and the 
same series of harmonics will be produced. But if one of the 
pistons be pressed down, the air is diverted from the main 
body of the tube, and passes through the extra length of tube 
connected with that piston. The result is that the column of 
air set in vibration is longer than before, and we have really a 
horn zz a diferent key. 

376. It will be seen that the piece of tubing connected with 
the second piston is the shortest, and that opened by the third 
is the longest. When the second piston is pressed, the pitch 
of the horn is lowered a semitone, with the first piston a tone, 
and with the third three semitones. The third and second 
pistons both put down together lower the pitch four semitones, 
the first and third five, and all three together six semitones. 
As there are only six semitones between notes 2 and 3 of the 
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harmonic series, it is clear that this mechanism gives us a horn 
with a complete chromatic scale throughout its entire compass. 
As soon as the finger quits a piston, a spring inside restores it 
to its original position. 

377. An example will best show the effect of the pistons. 
Ex. 154. 


Notation. 


Effect— Horn in F. 
(natural.) 


Ditto with 
piston 2. 


With piston 1. 


With 2 + 3. 
With 1 + 3. 


With 1-+2+3. 


kea 


Supposing the horn to be in F—the most usual key for the 
valve-horn, and the notes to be played are those given on the 
upper line of this example, it will be seen that, by using the 
second piston, the horn is put into EQ, with the first piston 
into Ep, and so on; the player can, in fact, play in seven keys, 
instead of in only one. But he can also use in the key of 
F all the notes belonging to the other scales. 

378. To illustrate this, we take the opening of the horn 
solo by Spontini given in Ex. 147. As already said, it was 
written for the natural horn; we write under it the notes 
which the player would blow, and below them the pistons that 
would be employed, if played on the valve-horn. The absence 
of a sign indicates an open note. 

Ex. 155. 


N 1 2 2 2 l a 
Pistons used. a 1 2 n 2 l 1 2f? 
or (8) O a G 
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There are a few points to notice here. The A’s at the begin- 
ning of the passage, and in the following bars, coz/d be played 
with the second piston, blowing Bp, the seventh note of the 
series ; but they would be a little too flat (§342) ; it is therefore 
better to take them from C. 

379. It will be seen that the note A is marked to be played 
with the third valve, as an alternative to the first and second 
together. This illustrates an important fact with regard to the 
pistons. We said above that the first piston lowered the pitch 
of the horn a tone, and the second a semitone. Now the ratio 
of a semitone is 15 :16—in other words, to lower a note by a 
semitone ṣẹ must be added to the length of the vibrating body. 
Similarly, the ratio of a major tone being 8:9, we must add 
2 to the tube to lower it a tone. The horn in F is just over 
12 feet in length ; the second piston adds about Io inches, and 
the first about 18. When the first piston is put down, and the 
horn has become for the time a horn in E flat, its tube is about 
13 feet 8 inches long. But the addition of 10 inches, which 
was sufficient to lower the F horn a semitone, is not enough 
for the E flat horn, for #5 of 13 feet 8 inches is almost exactly 
11 inches. Therefore whenever two pistons are used together, 
the note is too sharp, and this is still more the case when all 
three are used. It is, however, in the power of the player 
to correct the false intonation by slightly flattening the note 
with his hand, exactly as on the natural horn.* 

380. Though it must be admitted that the quality of tone 
of the valve-horn is slightly inferior to that of the natural 
instrument, the difference, in the hands of a good player, is 
so small that it is more than compensated for in other ways. 
The perfect equality of tone, and the increased facility of 
execution, have caused it to be universally adopted by modern 
composers. The best key is that of F, and most players at the 
present day use no other crook. Some composers also write for 
the F horn, whatever the key of the music, with the result of 
making their scores more difficult to read. The student will 
see an illustration of this in the horn parts of Ex. 133. The 


* As a matter a° fact, horn-players mostly use the first and second pistons 
together, rather than the third alone, as the latter has to be played with the weak 
third finger. 

N 
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passage is in B major, and the horns arethere playing in the 
key (for them) of F$ major. Had they been in E, the score 
would have been much simpler. 

381. When writing for horns in F, a few composers put 
key-signatures, as for the corno inglese. This plan, however, 
is not generally adopted; it is more usual, and we think pre- 
ferable, to mark all accidentals as they occur, just as with the 
natural horns. We also do not recommend the student to 
write for F horns exclusively. The keys of Ey and Eb are also 
very good, and in many cases easier to write in; if the players 
choose to transpose the parts, that is their affair. 

382 Stopped notes are available on the valve-horn, even 
more freely than on the natural horn. As every note is possible 
as an open note, it is evident that each can also be lowered a 
semitone with the hand. When stopped notes are desired for 
special effects, their employment is occasionally indicated by 
writing the word “stopped” or its French equivalent “son 
bouché” over the note, but more frequently by the sign +. It 
is possible on the valve-horn to echo in stopped notes a passage 
that has just been given in open notes; eg. -— 


For the last three notes the player must sound Ab, C, Ep, and 
lower each note half a tone with the hand. Wagner, in his 
later works, has made very effective use of these stopped notes. 

383. Owing to the possibility of changing the key of the 
valve-horn by means of the pistons (§377), it is much less often 
needful than on the natural horn to change the crook of the 
horn in the course of a movement. When this is desired, a rest 
of about eight bars of moderate time should be allowed for the 
purpose. Wagner, in his ‘ Lohengrin,’ has sometimes indicated 
a change of crook, without any rest at all. In the second act is 
found the following :— 


WAGNER : ‘Lohengrin.’ 
ne mp "O 
Toe 


Corni in D. 


We utterly fail to conceive why Wagner has adopted this im- 
practicable notation, which is likely to confuse the player, and 
most certainly does not help the score-reader. The obvious 
manner of writing the passage would be either 
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7 
Corni in D. FZ 


or 


Corni in F. 
A! 


both of which would have been easier to read and to play. 

384. Though the valve-horn, as we have seen, possesses a 
complete chromatic scale, there could be no greater mistake 
than to treat the instrument as if it were an oboe or a clarinet. 
The very important hint given to the student in § 363, must 
never be forgotten. Unless the player knows beforehand what 
note he has to sound, he cannot depend upon getting it. 
There is probably no point connected with writing for the 
horn which the student is so likely to disregard, and it cannot 
be too strongly insisted upon. 

385. A most instructive illustration of this point is fur- 
nished by Schumann’s Concertstiick, Op. 86, for four horns 
with orchestra—probably one of the most difficult works ever 
written for the instrument. The first horn part is especially 
trying, as Schumann has written it up to D and E above the 
staff (the 18th and 2oth harmonics). It is written for valve- 
horns, and is quite impossible on the natural instruments. But 
while Schumann, according to his custom, has used chromatic 
harmony freely, the horn parts are always vocal. To show this, 
we give the commencement of the first passage for the solo 
instruments, To save space, we condense the orchestral 
accompaniment on two staves. 


Ex. 157. 
Lebhaft. Scuumann : ‘ Coneertsttlick,’ Op. 86. 
a mee, eee 


Corno 1 
in F. 


Corno 2 
in F 


Corno 3 
in F. 


Corno 4 
in F 


Orchestra. 
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In the last four bars flutes and oboes are added, doubling the 
strings inthe upper octave. Let the student examine the horn 
parts separately, and notice how easy each one is to read, and, 
in spite of the numerous accidentals, how naturally the melody 
flows in all the parts. This is what we mean by writing vocally 
for the horn. 

386. Our last example for the valve-horn illustrates the 
same point. 


Ex. 158. Wacne_r: ‘ Tristan und Isolde? 
Sehr ruhig und nicht schleppend, (Very guiet, and not dragging.) 


Corno x in E. 


Corno 3 in E. 


Corno 2 in E. 


Corno 4 in E. 


TRISTAN. 


Wie sie se - lig hehr und 
Contrabassi. ; 
(senza V'celli.) 
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(For the notation of the fourth horn, see §351.) Here is 
another passage even more chromatic than that by Schumann 
just quoted, but it presents no excessive difficulty to any of 
the players, owing to the skilful way in which the parts are 
written. Notice also that the lower notes of the harmony are 
given to the second and fourth horns—the lower one of each 
pair (§ 355). To make the score easier to read, Wagner has 
written the third horn above the second. 

387. Before leaving the horn, a word must be said about 
the Post-Horn. This is a small conical tube, made of brass or 
copper, about four feet in length, and blown through a cup- 
shaped, or hemispherical mouthpiece. It is generally made in 
the key of C or B flat, and produces only the natural harmonics 
of the tube, from No. 2 to No. 6, or possibly No. 8, of the 
series. It is not a regular constituent of the orchestra, and is 
only mentioned here for the sake of completeness, because it is 
to be found once in the works of Mozart, and once in those of 
Beethoven—in each case in dance music. We give the open- 
ing of the solo in Beethoven’s dance. 


Ex. 159. BEETHOVEN : Zwöif Deutsche Tänze, No. 12. 


P 


It is needless to quote the accompaniment, which consists only 
of the chord of C major. Neither by Mozart nor Beethoven 
are any other notes used than the four here seen. 


THE TRUMPET. 


388. The Trumpet (Zr. Trompette, Ger. Trompete, /¢al. 
Tromba,*) while possessing many points of resemblance to the 
horn, differs from that instrument in the fact that its tube 
is cylindrical throughout the greater part of its length, and 
only opens conically towards the bell. It is also bent, as 
will be seen in the accompanying picture, in quite a different 
shape from the horn. The tube, in its cylindrical part is 
only three-eighths of an inch in diameter, and the instrument 
is played with a hemispherical mouthpiece, not, like the horn, 
with a conical one. 

389. The tube of the trumpet is only half the length of 
that of the horn in the same key ; for example, while the horn 
in F is about 12 feet in length (§ 349), the trumpet in F is only 
6 feet. Obviously, therefore, the pitch of the trumpet is an 
octave higher than that of the horn. 

390. The natural scale of the trumpet is that of the 


* In old scores the instrument is more frequently called ‘Clarino’; the name 
given in the text is now almost universally employed. 
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harmonic series given in §342. As on the horn, No. 1 of this 
series is not available, and the higher notes (above No. 12,) 
are, with extremely rare exceptions not used in modern music, 
though they are very common in the scores of Handel and 
Bach, especially of the latter, who even employs the eighteenth 
note of the series. The following passage will illustrate not 
only his use of extremely high notes, but his very florid treat- 
ment of the instrument. 
Ex. 160. J. S. Bacu: Cantata: “Der Himmel lacht.” 


~ 
@-@ - 


Such a passage as this would be nearly, if not quite impossible 
to most trumpet players at the present day ; it will be interest- 
ing to explain in a few words the differ- 
ence of treatment in the last century and 
in this. 

391. In the time of Bach and Handel 
trumpeters were divided into two classes 
known as ‘Clarinblaser’ and ‘ Principal- 
blaser.* The former practised mostly 
the upper register of the instrument, the 
‘latter the lower. By long practice, and 
the use of a special mouthpiece, the 
‘Clarinblaser’ obtained great command of 
these upper notes, while the ‘ Principal- 
bläser ’ were seldom required to play above 


= the eighth note of the series. 


In Handel's ‘Dettingen Te Deum’ and 
‘Occasional Oratorio,’ the third trumpet 
is called ‘Principal’ in the score; and 
in Haydn’s Imperial Mass the parts for 
the three trumpets are indicated as 
‘t Clarino 1, 2’ and ‘Clarino Principale.’t 
392. Music for the trumpet, like that 
for the horn, is written in the G clef, 
and in the key of C. The F clef is 


THE NATURAL 
hardly ever employed, as the low C TRUMPET. 


(No. 2 of the series,) is much more rarely 
written for the trumpet than for the horn, the quality not 


* 


z.e. Clarin-players and Principal-players. 

+ It would be quite possible to play Bach's parts on the modern natural 
trumpet; but a player who practised them much would probably lose the certainty 
of his embouchure for the passages required in modern music, in which the lower 
notes are more frequently used. In modern performances of Bach’s works his 
trumpet parts are generally played on a specially constructed ‘Long ‘Trumpet,’ 
into the special features of which we need not enter, as it is never employed for 
modern music. 


` 
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being very good. Quite exceptionally, other clefs have 
been employed. In two of Mozart’s early masses (Nos. 4 
and 5), which contain parts for four trumpets, the parts for 
the second pair (called ‘Trombe Ripieni,’) are written in 
the alto clef in No. 4, and in the bass clef in No. §; but 
we know of no more recent instance of departure from the 
ordinary notation. It should be said here that Handel always 
writes his trumpets at the real pitch, as non-transposing instru- 
ments, while his contemporary, Bach, adopts the modern plan, 
writing them in the key of C. 

393. We said just now that the trumpet was in pitch an 
octave above the horn in the same key; we must now add 
that the trunipet is not used in so many keys as the horn. 
The crooks employed by the great masters, with the trans- 
positions effected (compare §353,) are the following : 


Trumpet in F sounds a perfect 4th higher. 
in Eg ,, a major 3rd higher. 

in EP „ a minor 3rd higher. 

in D „ a major 2nd higher. 

in C po 26 Whitten: 

MB flat y a tone lower. 


394. In addition to these keys, a few others are exception- 
ally to be met with. These are the trumpet in G, sounding a 
perfect fifth higher than written, to be seen in Auber’s 
*Actéon and*Le Lac des Fées, the trumpet in C (or Dp;) 
sounding a semitone higher (in Schumann’s ‘ Paradise and the 
Peri,’) the trumpet in Bf, sounding a semitone lower, (Wagner: 
March in ‘ Tannhauser,’) and the trumpet in A, sounding a 
minor third lower (Schubert, 7th symphony). It is well to 
remember that the higher crooks on the trumpet are more 
brilliant than the lower ones. 

395. The tone of the trumpet is the most powerful and 
brilliant of any in the orchestra, so much so that a single note 
on it can be readily distinguished through the mass of other 
instruments. Its quality is noble, and it is greatly to be 
regretted that in modern orchestras it is so frequently replaced 
by the much more vulgar cornet. It is capable of considerable 
gradation of tone, but it must be remembered that it is diffi- 
cult to subdue the higher notes, owing to the pressure of wind 


E . . : = 
that they require. It is advisable not to write above (== 


in a pianissimo. It must also be remembered that, the higher 
the crook, the more difficult the upper notes become.* 


* Lhe difference in quality between the horn and the trumpet is partly due 
to the cylindrical tube of the Jatter instrument, but still more to the different shape 
of the mouthpicce, 
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396. Stopped notes, though possible, are not employed on 
the trumpet, owing to their bad quality, but the mute (sordzio) 
is occasionally used, as on the horn (§359). An effective 
instance of its employment will be seen in the first finale of 
‘Die Zauberfléte.’ In‘ Die Meistersinger’ Wagner has used the 
trumpets with mutes /, in order, as he says in the score, “to 
imitate the comic effect of toy trumpets.” (See within, Ex. 203.) 

397. To obtain other notes than the natural notes on the 
trumpet, more than one modification of the instrument is in 
use. Of these the best, as regards purity of intonation and 
quality of tone is the SLIDE-TRUMPET, an instrument not 
known on the continent. It is peculiar to this country, 
and is unfortunately falling into disuse even here. The slide 
is a double tube, like that of the trombone, but much 
shorter; by drawing it out the pitch of a note can be 
lowered either a semitone or a tone, as desired. If the 
student examines the harmonic series given in §342, he will 
see that the slide will give a complete 
chromatic scale upwards commencing at 


55 The C# below this note cannot be 
produced, as the E would have to be lowered 
to the extent of three semitones ; the scale 
is also incomplete between G and C (Nos. 3 
and 4 of the series), the Af and A? being 
wanting. But, in spite of this deficiency, the 
instrument is most valuable. The quality of 
the tone is in no way affected by the slide, 
as it is by valves, while perfect intonation is 
possible for nearly every note, the only 


FE ART 
ii íl 


exception being E which is always 


slightly sharp. 

398. Much more generally used than the 
slide-trumpet is the VALVE-TRUMPET. All 
the explanations given above (§$375-379,) in 
speaking of the valve-horn apply equally to 
the valve-trumpet ; no details of its mechan- 
ism are therefore required. But, though all 
notes within its compass are fosszb/e for it, it yj 
is just as important to write vocally for camm "ts 
the trumpet as for the horn. The most THE VALVE- 
effective passages for the trumpet, whether ME: 
with or without valves, are those in which the 
open notes predominate. This will be seen in the examples 
now to follow. We shall first take some solo passages for the 
trumpet. 
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399. The commencement of the allegro of the overture to 
‘Fra Diavolo’ 


AuBEr: ' Fra Diavolo,’ 


Tromba 1? in D. 


Viol. 1,2 
Viola. 


V’cello. 
(senza C’ basso. ) 
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shows a trumpet solo, composed entirely of the open notes, 3, 
4,5, 6,and 8, of the harmonic series, which is as simple as 
it is effective. 

400. Our next illustration is given because it was written 
expressly for the slide-trumpet. 


Ex. 162. E. Prout: ‘Alfred.’ 
— Tempo di Marcia. aa 


Corni 1, 2, in F. 


Corni 3, 4, in D. 


Trombe in D. 


Tromboni 1, 2. 


Trombone 3. 
Tuba, 


Tamburo 
Militare. 
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The ‘tamburo militare’ on the lowest staff is the side drum. 
Notice in the last two bars of this passage that the F—the 
eleventh harmonic—which is naturally much too sharp, can be 
produced in perfect tune by slightly drawing out the slide. 
The BY and Af are obtained from the eighth and seventh 
harmonics respectively. 

401. Great brilliancy is obtained by two trumpets playing 
in unison, as in the following passage. 


Ex. 163. 
g Allegro 
=A 


Rossini: ‘Guillaume Tell.” 


Corni in E. 


‘Trombe in E. 
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402. The trumpet is no less useful in Aéavo than in forte 
passages. Its brilliant and penetrating tone tells with wonder- 
ful effect through the harmony. Every one will remember the 
commencement of the bass air in the second part of the 
‘Creation *:— - 


Ex. 164. Hayopn: ‘Creation. 
Maestoso. aay 6 # 


Flanti. 


Tromhe in D. 


403. An even more beautiful effect, of a somewhat similar 
character, is seen in Mozart’s ‘Thamos.’ 


Ex. 165. Mozart: ‘ Thamos. 
ps Allegretto. = p 


Flauti. 


Trombe in D. 


Timpani 
in D, A. 


Viol. x, 2 
(unis.) 


SOPRANO. 


sanfter Flö - - - - a 5 - a > š 2 z 


( Viola col Basso, all 8%? 
Bassi. Or: GEES SS SS rr a = 
le Tesi) CARB eS a r. = = 
` p 
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Here the combination of the two flutes with the soft notes of 
the trumpets and drums, against the sustained A of the soprano 
is extremely fine. Notice also the frzztcato of the violins 
doubled, in the latter half of the passage, by the two bassoons 
in unison. 

404. The number of trumpets employed in the orchestra is 
generally two, but a larger number is not unusual, especially 
in dramatic music. Handel has three trumpets in ‘ Judas 
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Maccabzeus,’ the ‘ Dettingen Te Deum,’ and the ‘Occasional 
Oratorio,’ while the score of ‘Rinaldo’ has four. Bach uses 
three much more frequently than two, and four will be seen 
in the cantata “Christen, atzet diesen Tag.” Wagner has 
three in all his later works ; Mendelssohn also has three in the 
Wedding March of the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’ music, 
and in his ‘ Meeresstille’ overture. In ‘Les Huguenots’ are 
parts for four—two natural, and two valve-trumpets. Addi- 
tiona] trumpets on the stage are often introduced in opera. 
There are four such in the first finale of Weber’s ‘ Euryanthe,’ 
and Wagner in the second act of ‘Tannhäuser’ and the third 
act of ‘Lohengrin’ has no fewer than twelve. In all such 
cases, so far as we are aware, the parts for the trumpets on 
the stage are confined to fanfares or flourishes. We give a 
fine example by Verdi. 

Ex. 166. 


Allegro sostenuto. Vernr: ‘Otello.’ 


| 
) 


Trombe r, 2, in C. 


mf 
Trombe 3, 4, in C, : 
32 ers 
nf =—S 3 
aeons 
Trombe 5, 6, in C. = E 


ED x -F sotte ee 5 
E aoa ere aes 
mf Tn Tai Liri F 
E e ee a ae r 
~r, ER ER S may 


VOI Mee ES OE E aae as 


ra 2 Se Y eee SS 2 a EE E ee E 
oP (eH ofess-oecc8 ooo oe o ote x PCa. F N N A A 
iG E E Bla ov eee ee ee Ee Se | = 

== = = 


à N = 

4 jas a eee ee tS e E 
Aha _@-s _@_@ee\jaee-e DE Oo el elo a a eee 
iy eS E4 = s a] 
ae ee ae E Le 


tee. 


We see here a rare instance (in modern music, that is,) of the 
use of the upper C—the 16th harmonic, for the first trumpet. 
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Notice the very striking effect, at the fifth bar, of the flat 
seventh of the scale, played # by four trumpets in unison. 
Observe also that the notes next below the first-trumpet are 
given, not to the second, but to the third—the higher trumpet 
of the second pair. What was said in §355 about the first and 
second horns applies equally to the trumpets. 

405. We spoke in §§ 390, 391 of the use of the highest notes 
of the trumpet by Bach and Handel, and of the distinction 
between ‘ Principalblaser’ and ‘Clarinblaser.' The latter seem 
to have been found even toward the close of the last century ; 
probably the latest example of the use of these extreme notes 
is in a series of little pieces written by Mozart for two flutes, 
five trumpets and four kettle-drums. As these pieces are very 
little known, and extremely curious, our readers will thank us 
for quoting the second part of one of them. 


Ex. 167. 
Allegro moderato. Mozart: 8 Pieces, No. 1. 
` 
`~ 


Flauti. & 3 
Trombe 1, 2, 
in C. 
Tromba 3 ee 
in C. 


in D. : ——— 


= = x oe - -2- 
= m j ER 
1 aose E a 
Tami = — 
Pp 
a 
i 1 ie a 


eres KC a aT eT Sa, Co 
a el = r rea e weet wee 
y ee — | SEEE S EEN oE O TED ie 
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The bass of the harmony is here given to the kettle-drums, 
which, as the student will learn later (Chap. XI.), are able to 
give a distinct note. Observe that the notes which are out of 
tune (Nos. 11 and 13 of the harmonic series,) are mostly used 
as passing notes of small value. 

406. It is very seldom that the upper C seen in the last two 
examples is found in modern music. Wagner, however, has 
used it occasionally ; but he takes it as the 12th harmonic on 
the trumpet in F, as in the following passage :— 


Ex. 168. ; WAGNER: ‘ Gotterdimmerung.’ 


Tromba in F. 


Another instance will be seen in the prelude to ‘ Parsifal.’ The 
note is difficult to get, and, indeed, extremely risky except 
with first-rate players. We recommend students not to write 
the upper G for the trumpet in any key higher than Ep. 

a 
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407. In Wagner’s ‘Ring des Nibelungen’ he has written a 
part tor the Bass Trumpet. This is an instrument the pitch of 
which is an octave lower than that of the trumpet, and there- 
fore in unison with the horn. It is provided with three valves, 
like the ordinary valve-trumpet. Its tone, however, has none 
of the nobility of the true trumpet, but rather resembles that 
of aninferior trombone. Wagner writes for it in the keys of 
E, Ep, D, and C, noting the part in the G clef. As the instru- 
ment is not used in the ordinary orchestra, it is needless to 
give examples of its employment. Those who are curious about 
it can consult the scores of the ‘Ring des Nibelungen.’ We 
know of no other works in which it is to be found. 
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CHAPTER X. 
BRASS INSTRUMENTS : THE CORNET, TROMBONE, TUBA, &c. 


408. In the iast chapter we dealt with those brass instru- 
ments in which the higher upper partial tones of the tube were 
employed ; we have now to speak of the more numerous class 
in which only the lower notes of the series are available, those in 
ordinary use ending with No. 8. The reason why it is always 
difficult, and often impossible to sound the notes of the upper 
octave of the series on the instruments now to be treated of is 
that in all of them the diameter of the tube is much wider in 
proportion to its length than on the horn or trumpet (§343). 
This difference in proportion has also a considerable influence 
on the quality of tone of the instruments of this group. 

409. All the instruments now to be noticed have the same 
scale of natural notes : 


8- 
pena 


(0 5 6 8 
1 


If the student will compare this series with that of the horn 
and trumpet given in the last chapter (Ex. 143), he will see 
that the notation is an octave higher than in that example. 
This point will be explained when we come to speak of the 
cornet. He will also notice that we have not included the B 
flat (No. 7 of the series). The reason is, that though it is quite 
possible to obtain it on all the instruments of which we have 
to speak, it is never required, as the note is out of tune, and 
can be obtained by other means, all the instruments possessing 
a complete chromatic scale. 

410. There are three different ways in which notes not on 
the natural scale of these instruments are obtained. In the 
larger number they are produced by valves, as with the valve- 
horn and valve-trumpet. This mechanism is used for the 
cornet, euphonium, tuba (bombardon,) and the whole family of 
saxhorns. In this case the valves open communication witb 
additional lengths of tubing, thus lowering the pitch, and pro- 
ducing a new fundamental series. On the trombones the same 
result is obtained by means of a slide. The third method, now 
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almost obsolete, is that of shortening the column of air in the 
tube by opening holes in the side of the instrument, as we 
have already seen in the case of the wood instruments 
(Chaps. VI. to VII). The formerly popular key-bugle was 
played in this way; the only survivor of the group is the 
ophicleide, and even this is only exceptionally to be met with, 
being now almost entirely superseded by the tuba. It will be 
convenient to treat these instruments, not in the order of 
classification just given, for some of them are seldom employed 
in the orchestra ; we shall therefore speak first of those most 
frequently to be met with. 


THE CORNET-A-PISTONS. 


411. The Cornet-A-Pistons (usually called simply the 
‘Cornet,’) is a conical tube of brass, about 44 feet long, of 
wider bore in proportion to its length than either the horn or 
trumpet, played with a cup-shaped mouthpiece. Its natural 
scale is that of B flat— 

ne. 


— 


(Compare § 409.) The fundamental tone (No. 1) is never used. 

412. As the tube of the cornet in Bp is only half the length 
of that of the trumpet in the same key, it follows that its 
fundamental tone will be an octave higher. The notes which 
in §409 we marked as 2, 3, 4, &c., would, at the same pitch on 
the trumpet, be 4, 6, 8, &c., of its series. The student will 
easily see why the cornet is much easier to play than the 
trumpet. On the latter instrument each note in the upper 
octave is produced with a different embouchure ; on the cornet 
only four, instead of eight, are natural notes. 

413. The intermediate notes (diatonic and chromatic,) of 
the scale are obtained on the cornet by means of the pistons 
from which it derives its full name. The mechanism of these 
pistons is exactly the same as that already fully explained in 
speaking of the horn (§ §375-377) and their effect is to give the 


2 
instrument a complete chromatic scale from = to == 


pe. 

414. We said just now (§411,) that the natural scale of the 
cornet was that of B flat. Like the horn and trumpet, it is 
furnished with crooks for other keys. Those now in use are in 
A, AP, and G, but only the first-named of these is frequently 
employed, the tone with the lower crooks being of inferior 
quality. Other crooks were also formerly used. In Auber’s 
‘Les Diamans de la Couronne’ are parts for cornets in C and 
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in F, and in the same composer's ‘Le Lac des Fées’* and ‘La 
Part du Diable,’ cornets in E flat are employed. The tone 
of the instrument in these lower keys was bad, and they are 
now entirely disused; players transpose the parts for the 
cornets in B flat. 

415. The notation of the cornet differs from that of the 
horn and trumpet in the fact that the key-signature is always 
marked. It is invariably written in the G clef, and as a trans- 
posing instrument. As we advise the student only to write 
for cornets in B flat and A, the transpositions and key-signa- 
tures will be exactiy the same as those for the A and B 
clarinets shown in Ex. 125. The upper staff in that example 
(clarinet in C,) shows the real signature of the music. 

416. The cornet, owing to the facility of the production of 
its tone, is capable of greater execution 
than any other brass instrument. Rapid 
passages of almost all kinds, shakes, iterated ¢ 
notes, played by ‘ double- -tongueing’ as | 
on the flute yt are equally possible. Many 
readers will remember the florid cornet , 
solos (variations on the ‘Carnival of (jn 
Venice,’ &c.,) which the once very popular 
player, Mr. Levy, used to perform at Pro- 
menade Concerts. 

417. The tone of the cornet is ab- 
solutely devoid of the nobility of the 
trumpet, and, unless in the hands of a AMIN No 
very good musician, readily becomes oN Noe 
vulgar. It is, however, so much easier THE coRNET-A-PISTONS. 
to play than the trumpet, that parts 
written for the latter instrument are very often performed 
on the cornet. In some cases, especially in provincial orches- 
tras, this may be a necessity, as it is not always possible to 
find trumpet players ; but it is none the less a degradation of 
the music. We cordially endorse the dictum of M. Gevaert. 
who says, {—‘‘ No conductor worthy of the name of artist 
ought any longer to allow the cornet to be heard in place 
of the trumpet in a classical work.” 

418. Nevertheless, the cornet is not without its uses in the 
orchestra. In light opera it can sometimes be employed with 
advantage, and in dance music it is in its proper place. The 


* In this work are found parts for two trumpets in addition to two cornets. 
The same thing may be seen in other modern French scores, but it is comparatively 
seldom that both instruments are employed at the same time. 

t ‘ Double-tongueing’ is also possible on other brass instruments, but is 
seldom, if ever, required in orchestral music. On brass instruments the free 
action of the tongue is not impeded, as on the oboe, clarinet, or bassoon, in which 
the reed is actually in the player’s mouth. 

+ Nouveau Traité d'lustrumentation, p. 286. 
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examples we shall now give will show how it can be appro- 
priately introduced. 


419. Our first illustration is by Meyerbeer. 
Ex. 169. Alegro. MEYERBEER : ‘ Les Huguenots. 


Fa 


Fagotti. 


Corno 1, in A. 


' 


Corno 2, in E. 


Corni 3, 4, 
in D. 


Cornetto 1° 
in A, 


Tromb. 2, 3. sais. 


Tromboni 2, 3, 
e Ophicleide. } 


Gran Cassa 
e Piatti. 


Militare. p= E 
p c- 
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The ‘Gran Cassa e Piatti’ are the big drum and cymbals, the 
notation of which will be explained in the next chapter. For 
the ‘Tamburo Militare’ compare Ex. 162. Here the cornet 
solo is accompanied by brass instruments of a different tone 
colour—the quality of the horns being more subdued than that 
of the cornet. It will be seen that the horns are crooked in 
three different keys (§362). This is because Meyerbeer is 
employing the natural, not the valve-horn. In a modern score 
the part of the first horn would probably be written for the 
valve-horn in E. 

420. Our next example, taken from the Kermesse scene in 
Gounod’s ‘ Faust’ 


EX. UM pay Gounop: ‘ Faust.’ 
Comi in F. pae areren 
06S e ein a m oee ren bE 
' F 
Cornetto 1, i pi T A E A a POEA 
in B). Uaa a a a a a a aE a a 


CCR SS 
Trombone I. a SS a ee a ee | 
(ee 


Tamburo poa ajea EnA 
ar y) f y m eee my y J J | 


Militare. He nn 


—— 


Viol. 1, 2. 
Sy 
Viola. fey —s, ar ei 
: ee e oe 
Bassi. =n SS ee Saat ere Oo" = 


(aa ee i 
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is somewhat similar in the character of the cornet solo, but 
quite differently accompanied. The orchestration is here so 
clear as to need no comment. 

421. The cornet can also be effectively used in more sus- 
tained melodies. 


EX.171. Poco Andante. MEYERBEER : ‘ Les Huguenots.’ 
a 


Fagotti. - y 
( Trombone 3, còl Fag. 1, 5 a += = sw 


Ophicleide, col Fag. 2.) 


nef e stace. 


Cornetti in Ab. 


22. Our last example for the cornet shows its use in com- 
bination with other brass instruments, giving full harmony. 


EX. 172. i 
_ Allegretto moderato. MeverseeEr: ‘ L’Africaine,’ 
i à 
2 Corni Ventile in D. = o—8-3-3—- 
= LS 2- | = [a 
dolce. —= fP i crest. 


iin A. oo = EE 
2 Cornetti in == = TE FE = 
ee “ Crest. 
dolce, <== 
Tromboni 1, 2 3- a 82o = =g saz] 
| | — 
dolce. == f PN p = cresc. 


Trombone 3 


e Ophicleide. 5 


T 
dolce. == f 
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If the student writes for the cornet in his scores, he will do 
well to allot to them passages of a broad and dignified 
character, such as are seen in our last two quotations, to 
counteract, as far as possible, the inherent coarseness of the 
instrument. 

423. The cornet-à-pistons of which we have been speaking 
must not be confounded with the ‘cornetto’ so often to be 
found in the scores of J.S. Bach. This was an instrument of 
wood, pierced with holes, like a flute or oboe, but played with 
a mouthpiece like that of a trumpet, instead of with a reed. 
Bach mostly uses it to make four-part harmony with the three 
trombones, when the voices are doubled by wind instruments, 
chiefly in his chorals. Only in two instances is an independent 
part written for the instrument. One is in the cantata “Es ist 
nichts gesundes in meinem Leibe”;* the other is in the 
cantata “O Jesu Christ, mein’s Leben’s Licht.” As the latter is 
the solitary instance in Bach of an entire work accompanied 
by wind instruments only, it will interest students to see the 
opening bars. 

Ex.173. J.S. Bacn: Cantata, “O Jesu Christ, mein’s Leben’s Licht,” 


Litui, 1, 2. 
Cornetto. 
Trombone r. 
Trombone 2. 


Trombone 3. 


* The whole movement is given in full score at p. 221- of the author's Fugad 
Analysis. 
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Nothing definite is known as to the ‘ Litui’ seen on the upper 
line of the score. The word was the Latin name for the 
curved trumpet, and an examination of the parts shows that 
the Litui were natural instruments—probably either horns in 
B flat alto or trumpets in B flat. The old cornet, known 
in France as the ‘ cornet-4-bouquin,'’ or goat-horn, and in 
Germany as ‘Zinken, made its last appearance in opera in 
Gluck’s Italian ‘ Orfeo’ (1764) 


THE TROMBONE. 


424. The TRoMBONE (Ger. Posaune, Fr. and tal. Trom- 
bone,) though an instrument which has been long known,* has 
only during the present century become a regular constituent 
of the orchestra. The name is the Italian augmentative of the 
word ‘tromba, and means literally “ great trumpet.” It will, 
however, be seen directly that it differs from that instrument 
in some important respects. 

425. The trombone is a brass tube, cylindrical, like that 
of the trumpet, through the greater part of its length, 
provided with a bell, and played with a cupped mouthpiece. 
As will be seen from the accompanying engraving, the tube is 
bent in a different way from that of the trumpet. The object 
of this will be shown directly. The tube is also wider in pro- 
portion to its length than that of the horn and trumpet. 
This gives a fuller and richer, though less brilliant tone than 
that of the trumpet, to the instrument, and also makes the 
upper notes of the harmonic series more difficult to obtain, 
while rendering possible the production of the fundamental 
tone (No. 1 of the series,) which cannot be sounded on either 
the horn or the trumpet. 

426. The trombone possesses one great advantage over all 


* It is described by Mersennus in his ‘De Instrumentis Harmonicis (1636) 
under the name of ' Tuba tractilis.’ 
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other brass instruments, in that absolutely perfect intonation is 
possible throughout its entire compass. This is due to the 
slide. The upper part of the tube, nearest the mouthpiece, 
is made double, the one part sliding on the other, so as to 
lengthen the tube. We have already 
seen this arrangement with the slide- 
trumpet (§397) ; but on that instru- 
ment, owing to the tube being twice 
bent on itself, only a limited exten- 
sion of its length is possible. On the 
trombone, on the other hand, the 
shape of which is different, it is 
possible to lengthen the tube by 
nearly one half, so as to lower the 
pitch to the extent of six semitones. 
As the slide is absolutely under the 
control of the player, perfect into- 
nation 1s possible in every key. 

427. There are several varieties 
of the trombone, differing only in 
the length of their tubes, and con- 
sequently in their pitch. As the 
mechanism of all is precisely similar, 
we shall treat first of the tenor 
> trombone, as that which is most 
frequently met with. The explana- 
tions that we are about to give of the action 
of the slide apply equally to all other trombones. 

428. The Tenor TROMBONE stands in B flat ; 
that is to say, that, when the slide is closed, its 
fundamental tone is B flat, and its harmonic 
series is the following : 


It will be seen that we have marked Nos. 9 
and 10 of the series in brackets. These notes, 
tHE TROM- though possible to a good player, are difficult, 
BONE. and seldom, if ever, written in orchestral music. 
The fundamental note (No. 1,) usually called a 
“pedal” note, is rarely employed, and only for special effects. 
We have marked No. 7 with a black head, because, as we 
already know, it is a little too flat ; it is, moreover, never 
necessary to use it, as the seventh harmonic can always be 
obtained, as we shall see directly, in another way. 
429. When the slide of the trombone is closed, the instru- 
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ment is said to be in its frst posttion. By gradually drawing it 
out, six other positions are obtained. In the second position 
the pitch is lowered a semitone—that is to say, the instrument 
stands in the key of A ; with the third position it is lowered a 
tone, and so on, lowering the pitch by a semitone with each 
new position, till we reach the seventh and lowest, when the 
instrument will stand in Eg. The following table shows the 
notes obtainable in each position. 


The pedal note (No. 1 of the series,) cannot be produced in 
the lower positions—below the fourth.* 

430. If the student will examine the above table, he will 
see that many notes can be obtained in more than one 
position. Thus B flat, the fourth harmonic in the first position, 
is also the fifth harmonic in the fifth position ; while D, the 
fifth harmonic in the first position, is the sixth harmonic in the 
fourth, and the seventh harmonic in the seventh position.t+ 
The position which a player chooses will depend upon the 
context ; he will always select that one which requires the 
least change in the position of the slide. But in the lower 
octave of the instrument only one position is possible for each 
note ; and the composer must avoid writing rapid passages 
which require great changes in the position. We quote from 
M. Gevaert’s work, to which we have so often referred, an 
example showing passages which would be impracticable in an 
allegro. ‘The numerals above each note show the position in 
which it has to be taken. 


* Examples of the employment of the pedal notes of the trombone may be seen 
in Berlioz’s ‘ Faust’ (pp. 356, 357 of the full score,) and in the ‘‘ Hostias ” of the 
same composer's ‘Requiem.’ Berlioz has quoted the latter passage in his 
‘Instrumentation’ (p. 155 of the English translation). ‘The occasions for the 
suitable introduction of pedal notes are extremely rare. 

+ In certain passages it might be best to play this note as the seventh 
harmonic ; the flat intonation would be readily corrected by slightly drawing in the 
slide. 
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Ex. 175. 
Allegro, 
WAAL YONDER AWE PN Ne EAU OE I AS 1 


Such passages an octave higher would offer little or ne 
difficulty ; e.g. 


431. Rapid passages of any kind, besides being ill-suited to 
the nature of the trombone, are difficult, except such arpeggios 
as can be played in one position of the slide, e.g. 


gees - 2 


We can give no instance of the writing of such passages as this 
in the works of the great composers, simply because the 
character of the instrument is solemn and dignified. But in 
solos for the trombone they may sometimes be met with.* 
432. If the student will compare the table of positions given 
in Ex. 174 with that of the effect of the pistons of the horn 
shown in §377 (Ex. 154), he will see that the different positions 
effect exactly the same transpositions as the pistons, employed 
separately or combined. Like the valve-horn, the trombone 
hasa complete chromatic scale, excepting between Nos. 1 and 2 
of its series. The highest pedal note is separated from the 
lowest note of the seventh position by an augmented fourth. 


nu be 
But from G@== to SS the chromatic scale is complete. 


The trombone, however, is a far more perfect instrument than 
the valve-horn. Not only is its intonation more perfect, but its 
tone is purer. This is because the drawing out of the slide 
makes no difference in the form of the vibrating air-column, 
but affects only its length. But when a piston is pressed down 
on a horn, the air is diverted into a side channel—it has, so to 
speak, to go round sharp corners ; consequently its form is 
changed, it is no longer uniform in shape, and the tone 
becomes less pure. 

433. Though the tenor trombone, of which we have been 
speaking, is the only one to be found in the orchestras of 


* R. Hofmann, in the sixth book of his ‘Instrumentation,’ quotes two remark- 
ably florid passages from. concertos for the trombone by Ferdinand David and 
Belke. 
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France and Italy, two other varieties are employed in this 
country and in Germany. These are the alto and the bass 
trombone. Except in pitch, they exactly resemble the tenor 
trombone, and will therefore need no lengthened description. 
434. The ALTO TROMBONE is a perfect fourth higher than 
the tenor, its fundamental note, with the slide closed, being E 
flat. The pedal notes of this instrument have never, so far as 
we know, been employed. Its tone, though somewhat less 
powerful than that of the tenor trombone, is also brighter, 


es 


a= to 


De. 
ie all the intermediate semitones ; but its lower notes 


especially in its upper notes. Its compass is from 


are of inferior quality, and are, besides, not needed, as they lie 
in the medium of the tenor trombone. Its upper notes, on the 
other hand, are far superior to the same notes on the tenor, 
and it is to be regretted that the instrument is not always to 
be found in our orchestras. 

435. The Bass TROMBONE is made in three different sizes. 
That most used in this country is in G, a minor third below 

e 


the tenor trombone, its compass being from f= — to E=, 
gs: 
In Germany, and occasionally also in this country, a bass 


trombone in F is met with, having a compass from e= i 


= o i 
==., It is to be wished that the use of this instrument 


were more general, as we not seldom find the low C written by 
the great masters for the bass trombone ; and, as the note is 
not on the G trombone, it has to be transposed an octave. A 


bass trombone in E flat, (compass Ve to E=) is 


also sometimes found in Germany; but we can only recall 
two instances in which it is imperatively required. In the 
chorus “ Tui nati vulnerati” of Dvordk’s ‘ Stabat Mater’ is an 
important low B flat for the third trombone, which is 
impracticable on the trombones in G and F. The same note is 
also found in Brahms’s ‘ Rinaldo.’ 

436. The bass trombone is a fatiguing instrument, as it 
requires a large amount of wind; the student must therefore 
be careful in writing for it to allow plenty of rests. The pedal 
notes are not used. In other respects, its treatment, as also 
that of the alto trombone, is the same as that of the tenor. In 
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using the example given above (§430,) to avoid too great 
changes of position, the student must transpose the passage a 
fourth higher for the alto trombone, and a minor tlurd lower 
for the bass trombone in G—the only one that he can rely 
upon getting in this country. 

437. In addition to the three trombones already men- 
tioned, a SopRANO TROMBONE formerly existed. This seems 
to have been in B flat, an octave above the tenor trom- 
bone ; its compass would therefore be the same as that of 


the cornet in B flat, viz.: irom === to gS It is 
e 


ps 
-e 


be 
found in some of Bach’s church cantatas, where it doubles the 
soprano voice in the chorals*; but the only instance we have 
met with of its later employment is in the ‘ Kyrie’ of Mozart's 
unfinished Mass in C minor, where there are parts for four 
trombones, that for the soprano being written in the C clef on 
the first line. 

438. In the enormous majority of cases three trombones 
are employed in the orchestra. In France and Italy, as men- 
tioned above, these are three tenor trombones, in England 
and Germany, either alto, tenor, and bass or two tenors and 
bass. Instances of the employment of more or fewer than 
three will be referred to later. 

439. There is no instrument in the orchestra as to which 
there is so much diversity of practice, as regards notation, 
as the trombone. In one respect it differs from all the brass 
instruments hitherto treated ; it is always written at its real 
pitch, as a non-transposing instrument. The older masters 
mostly gave a separate staff to each trombone, using the alto, 
tenor, and bass clefs (Mozart : ‘Don Giovanni,’ second finale ; 
Beethoven: Finale of symphony in C minor, Mass in D, &c.). 
In modern scores two staves are more frequently employed, the 
alto and tenor trombones being written on the one and the 
bass trombone on the other. Either the alto or tenor clef 
is used for the two upper trombones, the former being the 
more common, probably because fewer leger lines are required 
if the part for the alto trombone lies high. If there are two 
tenor trombones, instead of an alto and a tenor, the tenor clef 
is of course adopted. Examples of this will be seen in 
Wagner’s later scores, though he sometimes, when the parts 
lie low, writes all the trombones in the F clef (e.g. in the 
Prelude to ‘Tristan und Isolde’). When the trombones are 


* It is probably the same instrument which is found in some of Bach's scores 
under the names of ‘ Tromba da tirarsi’ and ‘ Corno da tirarsi’ (z.e. slide-trumpet, 
and slide-horn), which was evidently not a true trumpet or horn, as Bach writes for 
it as a non-transposing instrument. 
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written on two staves, and there is also an Ophicleide or Tuba 
in the score, this instrument is often written on the same line 
with the bass trombone. (See Ex. 162.) 


440. We said in §428 that in France and Italy only tenor 
trombones were used. The result is that, their compass being 
more limited, French and Italian composers generally write 
for them in a rather close position, and mostly put the three 
instruments on the same staff. This is occasionally done also 
by German and English writers, for the sake of saving a 
line in the score. When this method is employed, either the 
tenor or the bass clef is used, according to the position of the 
chords, and the clef is changed when needed, to avoid many 
leger lines. Sometimes, even, the ophicleide or tuba is written 
on the same staff with the three trombones, as in the following 
extract from the overture to ‘ Le Siége de Corinthe.’ 


Ex. 176, 
Allegro vivace. Rossin: ‘Le Siège de Corinthe’ 
2. 


e. Bg: e. e. a e. 2. 


3 Troinboni 


K; 
e Ophicleide. == 


Notice an illustration here of what has just been said 
as to the close position of the three tenor trombones. It 
is much better in general to use two staves for the trom- 
bones, especially if there is any independent movement of 
the parts. 


441. The tone of the trombone is very broad and dignified 
m the forte, solemn and impressive in fzazo. Young com- 
posers are apt to use it too freely for the sake of making a 
aoise. An examination of the examples that we are about to 
give, as well as of some that have been already quoted (see 
Exs. 100, 140, 169, 170, 172,) will show that this is far from 
being its principal function in the orchestra. 


442. It must be remembered that, as with other brass 
instruments, the intonation of the trombone depends entirely 
on the player. His hand, lip, and brain must work perfectly 
together. If the slide be an eighth of an inch out of its 
proper position, the intonation is false. It is therefore just 
as important as with the horn and trumpet that the player 
should hear in his mind the note he is going to produce ; 
unvocal intervals should consequently be avoided as far as 
possible. 

443. Our first illustration will show the employment of the 


trombones by themselves. Examples of this procedure are 
somewhat rare. 
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Tromboni 1, 2. f} 


Trombone 3. 


Schubert had a great predilection for the trombones, which he 
mostly treated with extreme felicity, though sometimes (as in 
some movements of his Masses in A flat and E flat,) he 
employs them too persistently to double the voice parts of his 
choruses. It must be said that the /ega¢o marked here for the 
trombones is not entirely possible, except between such notes 
as can be played in one position of the slide. Another fine 
example of the employment of unaccompanied trombones will 
be seen in Beethoven’s ‘3 Equali,’ three short pieces written 
for four trombones—two alto, a tenor, and a bass. 
444. In our next example 


Ex. 178. 
Andante. Srour: ‘ Jessonda.’ 


Corni 1, 2, in F. 


Corni 3, 4, in C. 
Trombe in F. 
Tromboni 1, 2. 

Trombone 3. 


Cuorus (TENOR), i 


Gott I- xo - ra! Gott I - xo - ral Lassdem Augedasim Sonnen - 


P 
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- feu- erflammt, sinnbe-thérend, markver - zehrend auf der Fein-de Schaar-en ruhn, 


we see full harmony for the whole mass of brass instruments 
accompanying the tenor chorus. This is one of the commonest 
methods of employing the trombones ; their rich and sonorous 
tone blends admirably with that of the horns and trumpets. 

445. We now give some illustrations of the use of the 
trombones piano; our first is by Schubert. 


Ex. 179. 
All? molto moderato SenuserT: ‘Rosamunde.’ 
oe a = 

Fagotti Oa. F 7 PEE ET a Z= 

ii i Nene ae ee eee ee 
PP 
ft poe eae P 

ie eA eS = Á 
Tromboni r, 2. hie ie SS = SS roe SS ——— | — L A 


Trombone 3. 


Viol. x, 2. 
UNIS. 


Viola. 


V'cello, 
C’basso. 
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— f == pp 

Nobody who has ever heard the trst Entr’acte in ‘Rosamunde ' 

will have forgotten the magnificent effect of the soft chords for 

the trombones accompanying the melody played in octaves by 
the strings. l 

446. Our next quotation, again from Schubert, shows an 

equally fine, though quite different, employment of trombones. 


Ex. 180. Scuusert: 7th Symphony. 
Allegro ma non troppo. = 
a e bø- be> ° Fi. | 1 Clar. bø- 
Wood. 2 3 
Horus. 


3 Tromboni. fN 


a z D 
EES Gel Ef E ee 
ee EEA BEN 
eer a 
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pe æ 


To save space, we have condensed the wood and horns on one 
staff. The strings could not be compressed without sacrificing 
clearness. This passage will repay close examination. Notice 
not merely the unison of the three trombones,* but the 


* Here we see ʻa 3’ used in the opposite way to that shown in Ex. 57, to 
indicate that the part is played by three instruments in unison. Compare § 223. 
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alternate pizzicato of the first violins and double-basses, and 
the contrasts of colour in the chords for the wood. 

447. The pranzssimo of the trombones is often employed 
for the expression of mystery and terror, as in the following 
passage from the air of the chief vestal, in the first act of 
Spontini’s ‘La Vestale.’ 


Ex. 181. Spontini: ‘La Vestale.' 
Allegro molto. a = F = 


Fagotti. 


Corni in D. 


3 Tromboni. 


Viol. 1, 2. 
Viola. 


La GRANDE 
VESTALE. 


Bassi. 


a -Ø- i ee 
outa = =- 


448. A very fine example of s/accačo chords pp, for the 
trombones is the following : 
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Be ey DATO: AUBER: ‘Gustave.’ 
Clarinetti E E 
in B. E p fom! a a e E e a ma 
Fagotti. 
3 Tromboni. 
Viol. 1, 2. 
Viola. 
ARVEDSON. 
Voice. 9 = i ee 
S a r a ee ae 
Je sais un ma-gi - que breu- 


ase : = : = a 
: G ¢ aa = = 
P AMELIE. 
el en Se ea 
a =e Os 
: va - ge d'in in -fallible ef- fet. Auprixde tout mon or, te - 
ee SS 
ee ae 


nez et cent fois plus en-cor. 
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Note here the effect of the contrast of the short chords for 
pizzicato strings and trombones with the sustained harmony of 
the clarinets and first bassoon. 

449. For our last quotation we give a very striking passage 
in which the trombones are used to accompany a melody 
played by the cor anglais and the first bassoon in unison. 


Ex. 183. WaGner: ‘Tristan und Isolde. 
ee BRED lento. 


Cor Anglais. 


Fagotto 1° 


3 Tromboni. 


ISOLDE. 


Der Mutter Rath gemahnt mich recht Wil-kom - men 


We had noted many more passages for quotation ; but, as the 
present work is a text-book, not an encyclopedia, we must 
content ourselves with those already given, and refer students 
to the scores of the great masters for others. Mozart has 
treated the trombones most effectively in the second act of 
‘Don Giovanni,’ * and in the Priests’ music of ‘ Die Zauber- 
flöte. In Beethoven’s Mass in D, the ‘Benedictus’ contains 
some very fine accompaniments for trumpets and trombones, 
pp, while Wagner’s scores abound in passages in which these 
instruments are brought into prominence. To name but one, 
every one knows the close of the ‘Tannhäuser’ overture, in 
which the Pilgrims’ chorus is intoned / by three trumpets and 
three trombones in unison against the rapid scale passages of 
the strings. 

450. Formerly the trombone was much used in church 
music to double the voices throughout the choruses. Except- 
ing in two passages, one of which was quoted and the other 
referred to in $423, Bach never employs them in any other 
way. Mozart treats them in the same manner in some of 
his masses, and in his Litany in E flat. But it must be 
remembered that such a procedure is very likely to over- 
power the voices, and we do not recommend it for 
imitation. 


* The accompaniment of the solo “Di rider finirai” seems to have becu 


suggested by that of the Oracle in Gluck’s ‘ Alceste.’ 
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451. Though, as already said, three trombones are gener- 
ally employed, this practice is not invariable. In Haydn’s 
‘t Passione’ only two (alto and tenor,) are used; while Beet- 
hoven in ‘ Fidelio’ has only tenor and bass. In some scores, 
mostly in French operas, only one trombone is to be found. 
This is the case in Boieldieu’s ‘La Dame Blanche, and in 
Cherubini’s ‘ Lodoiska’ and ‘Les Deux Journées’ A single 
trombone (tenor,) is introduced by Schumann at the end of his 
“Concert Allegro, Op. 134, for piano and orchestra ; and the 
well-known trombone obligato in the “Tuba mirum” of 
Mozart’s ‘Requiem’ is also written for the tenor trombone. 

452. We have already referred to the employment of four 
trombones in Mozart’s Mass in C minor and in Beethoven’s 
‘t Equali’ ; four are also to be seen in Schumann’s ‘ Neujahrs- 
lied,’ and in Auber’s overture written for the Exhibition of 
1862. ‘These are quite exceptional cases, and the student had 
better write only for the usual three. 

453. In the ‘ Ring des Nibelungen,’ Wagner, in addition to 
the three usual instruments, has a part for a Contrabass 
Trombone, an enormous iistrument, the pitch and compass of 
which is an octave below the tenor trombone ($432). He uses 
it mostly in the lower register, to obtain the deepest notes of 
the bass, writes it, like the other trombones as a non-trans- 


posing instrument, and writes for it as low as > 3S. As 


it has never, so far as we know, been employed in any other 
work, it is only necessary to mention it. 

454. In some military bands, perhaps also occasionally in 
the orchestra, the VALVE TROMBONE is use instead of the slide 
trombone. This instrument has rather a wider bore than the 
slide trombone, and is provided with three pistons, which act 
in the same way as on other valve instruments. Naturally it is 
easier to play, and possesses more rapid execution than what 
we may call the legitimate instrument ; but these advantages 
are more than counterbalanced by the decided inferiority of 
the quality of its tone. It will be an evil day for the orchestra, 
if this instrument should ever supplant the noble slide 
trombone. 


THE TUBA. 


455. [nr Tusa (often indicated in scores as ‘ Basstuba,’) is 
an instrument belonging to the family of Saxhorns, so named 
after their inventor, the instrument maker, M. Sax, of Paris. 
The other instruments of the same class are usea only in 
military bands, and need not detain us here; but the tuba 
plays so important a part in many modern works that some 
details about it are necessary. 
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456. The tuba is a brass instrument, played with a mouth- 
piece similar to that of the trombone, and furnished with 
valves or pistons. To the three pistons already described 
in speaking of the horn (§§ 375, 376), a fourth is added which 
lowers the pitch by a perfect fourth. From what was said 
in §379 the student will readily see that when this fourth 
piston is used with others the note will be too sharp. The 
player, however, is able to some extent to correct this by his 
blowing. By means of the fourth piston a complete chromatic 
scale can be obtained 
through the entire com- 
pass of the instrument. 

457. The tuba is 
inade in three sizes. The 
smallest, often called the 
Euphonium, is in B flat, 
an octave below the cor- 
net, and therefore in 
unison with the tenor i | a A a 
trombone. Its compass | ( yey ) / i) 
for orchestral purposes is AS | 


P 
from e 0e, 
bæ 


A few notes more are 
` possible at each end of 
this scale, but the highest 
notes are difficult, and 
the lowest ones weak. 

458. The tuba more 
frequently used is that 
generally known under 
the name of the Born- 
bardon. It is pitched in 
E flat, a fifth lower than 
the euphonium, and its 
lower register is fuller 
and richer. 

459. The ConTRABAss Tusa, or Bombardon in B flat, is in 
pitch an octave below the Euphonium. Its use is almost exclu- 
sively confined to military bands ; but Wagner introduces its 
low notes with great effect in ‘Der Ring des Nibelungen, 


THE TUBA. 


writing for it down to ——=a—. (See ‘Siegfried, p. 9 of the 
= 
full score.) 


460. The tuba, like the trombones, is always written as a 
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non - transposing instrument. Its tone is full and rich, 
intermediate in quality between the horn and the trom- 
bone. It blends admirably with other brass instruments, 
which is one reason why it has now almost entirely 
supplanted its immediate predecessor, the ophicleide, of 
which we shall speak presently,* other reasons being its 
more extensive compass, and the greater facility with which 
it is played. 


461. The suitable employment of the tuba will be best 
understood by the examples now to be given. In the first 


Ex. 184. 
_ Allegro feroce. = = E. Prout: ‘The Red Cross Knight.” 
=> 
= ama 


Corni 1, 2, in F. fj 


Tromba x in Eb. 


Tromboni 1, 2. 


Trombone 3. 
Tuba. 


oF. OS. a. 
Ag 2. @. rr 
MORICE. Ss = z z= 


tram- oo e it down as the grass that I tread. 


it doubles the bass trombone in the lower octave, thus per- 
forming the same function for the brass which the double-bass 
does for the strings. It is seldom that the tuba is written 
quite so low as here; but the passage is not difficult on the 
Bombardon (§458), though it would be much less effective on 
the Euphonium. The trumpet part was written for the slide- 
trumpet (§ 397), but can, of course, be quite as easily played on 
the valve-trumpet. 


462. In our next illustration the low G of the bass trom- 
bone and tuba in octaves serves as bass to the strings. 
The passage requires no further explanation. 


* M. Lavoix, ia his Histoire de l' Instrumentation (p. 442), states that in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale of Paris there is a collection of Berlioz’s scores containing 
autograph corrections by the composer, and that in these he has nearly everywhicre 
inarked the tuba in place of the ophicleide. 
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DvorkAk : ist Symphony. 


Ex. 185. res, : 
— . Allegro con spirito. mf æ. = 
Flauto 1. p A 
Oboe 1. 
Corni in E. = ss 


Trombone 3. f 


V’cello 
e Basso. 


Bassi. 
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403. A very effective combination is that of the tuba with 
the three trombones, making four-part harmony for the brass 
alone. Many instances of this are to be found in the scores 
of Wagner. We give a fine passage from the finale of 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘Symphonie Pathétique.’ 


Ex. 186. TscHalkowsky: Symphonie Pathétique. 
Andante. poco rallentando. 


Tromboni n, 2. Ergaz >D 
rombont 1, 2. pai E =Z -28—313 iain: Seam = 
ooe Bie dees i = aes 


Trombone 3. Se essed aS fae = 
3 3-3 a a eS eS SSS 
ue ee eee 


o ale C 1 te te P = 
i | a im, j i E E KA 


P m np ——~ P P- MP IP PP P oo 


eee S225 


= A Se p—s a) 


=a | — r S ls | = |s 
pp ppp pppp PPPPP 
7 ae =) ee es e 
a a a l = 
~ - @ ae 5 a a Á 
| =~ ø i [~ is I= is 
pp ppp Pppp Ppppp 


Here, as in Ex. 133 from the same work, the exaggeration 
of nuances is pushed almost to an absurdity. A simple 
diminuendo for the last two bars would have answered every 


purpose. 
464. The last example we shall give of the employment or 


the tuba 


a 


Ex. 187. 
Feierlich (solemn). ScHUMANN: ‘Der Königssohn.? 
Corni in D. 
Sa 
ne in 
i 
T b un - >- = Sse ae a 
D JON, r" F Ss =o D 
eee en eRe 
Alto e Tenore. f2 ee a S a 
p e Mra 


Trombone Basso. 
Tuba. 


Timpani in D, A. [EES E 4 6 
pP 
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is somewhat similar to the last, but with the addition to the 
score of horns, trumpets, and drums. Of the treatment of the 
last-named instruments we shall speak in the next chapter. 

46s. The student must not forget that the tuba is not a 
regular constituent of the orchestra, in the same way in which 
the trombones are. It will therefore be inexpedient for him to 
write a part for it in his scores, unless he is certain of 
being able to get it if his work is. performed. Besides this, 
it is very seldom indispensable, and, with a little skill he will 
be able to get quite sufficient colour and variety without it. 

466. Before leaving the tuba, we must say a word about 
the extra tubas which Wagner introduces in the scores of the 
‘Ring des Nibelungen’ but which have not, so far as we 
know, been employed elsewhere. These are a modification of 
the saxhorn, similar in character and tone-quality to the tuba 
of which we have been speaking. Wagner employs four,—two 
tenor-tubas in B flat, an octave below the cornet in B flat, 
and two ‘bass-tubas in F, a fourth below the tenor-tubas.* 
Unlike the ordinary tuba, they are written as transposing 
instruments. In the same work Wagner also employs a 
contrabass-tuba (§ 459). It is needless to enter into details 
concerning these exceptionally-used instruments. 


THE OPHICLEIDE. 


467. Though now seldom, if ever, written for, the OPHt- 
CLEIDE has in its time played so important a part in the scores 
of the great masters during the first part of the present 
century, that it must be noticed here. It was first introduced 
into the orchestra in 1817, in Spontini’s ‘Olympie,’ and is to 
be found in some of the scores of Mendelssohn (‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ and ‘ Elijah,’) and in many operas of Rossini, 
Auber, Meyerbeer, and other French composers. 

468. The ophicleide, which is the bass of the formerly very 
popular Keyed Bugle, differs radically in its construction and 
mechanism from any of the brass instruments of which we 
have been speaking. In all hitherto dealt with, alterations in 
the fundamental scale of the tube were obtained by length- 
ening it; in the ophicleide, on the other hand, the column 
of air in the tube is shortened by opening holes in the side, 
exactly as with wood wind instruments. Fuller explanations 
are superfluous, as the instrument is now almost entirely 
disused. It will suffice to say that two varieties of ophicleide 


* For the sake of students of these scores, it should be said, that while in ‘ Das 
Rheingold ' the tuba parts are written in B flat and F, Wagner writes them in ‘ Die 
Walküre ' and ‘Siegfried ’in E and Bo, in order, as he Says, to make the score 
easier to read,—which it hardly does. In‘ Götterdämmerung ’ he writes them again 
in B? and F; For an example of their employment, see Ch. XI., Ex. 193. The 
contrabass-tuba is never written as a transposing instrument, 
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have been used in the orchestra, —one in C, having a compass 


2. 
E 
extending chromatically from @=== p @===, the other in 
= === —— 
te 


B flat, a tone lower. The F clef was always used in the 
notation, and even when the ophicleide in B flat was required, 
because of the employment of the two lowest notes (Af and 
Bp), it was mostly written as a non-transposing instrument.* 

469. The tone of the ophicleide is very powerful, but 
somewhat savage and obtrusive. It blends far less well with 
the trombones than the tuba, which has now generally 
replaced it. Yet its very assertiveness has at times been 
turned to good account by composers; one of the best 
examples being the following :— 


EX. 188. 
Allegro di molto. MENDELSSOHN: ‘ Micsummer Night’s Dream’ 
ee M l ameo T aE 


Flautie Oboi 


Unis. 


Clarinetti in A. 


Fagotti. 


Corni in E. 


Trombe in FE. 


Ophicleide. 


Viale By Ge 
Viola. 


Bassi. 


* The only exceptions we have met with to the general practice are in tne works 
of Berlioz, who in his ‘Symphonie Fantastique ’ and ‘ Messe des Morts’ has two 
ophicleides, one in C and one in B flat; the latter is written as a transposing instrue 
ment. a tone higher than it sounds. 
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opa I-l] p 
Mees e cor, eee 


eo: a Der DE ROEK DEEN EN EN DOEN, E POEN DO 2-22 = === 


2 ERE ee ea ed ee a eS a: = Eana ieee eit 


X 


In the last three bars of this passage, the effect of the “ bellow- 
ing tones ” (to use M. Gevaert’s expression,) of the ophicleide 
is admirable; neither the trombone nor the tuba would 
adequately replace it. Another excellent example of the 
dramatic employment of the ophicleide will be seen in 
Schumann’s ‘Paradies und die Peri? The passages are, 
unfortunately, too long for quotation ; we must refer students 
to Nos. 6 and 23 of the score. But in the majority of cases 
(e.g. in Exs. 169, 171, 172, 176,) the ophicleide would be 
advantageously replaced by the tuba, on which the part would 
generally be played at the present day. 

470. It remains to say a few words about two bass instru- 
ments, both now obsolete, which, though neither was of brass, 
belong to the family now under notice. These were the 
Serpent and the Bass Horn. We mention them because both 
have been employed in past times by the great masters. 

471. THE SERPENT was a wooden tube, about eight feet in 
length, played with a cup-shaped mouthpiece like that of a 
trombone. It derived its name from the peculiar curved shape 
in which the tube was twisted, to bring it more easily within 
reach of the player’s hands. It was the last survivor of the 
old family of cornetti (Ger. Zinken,) spoken of in § 423, and, 
like the ophicleide, had holes in the side of the tube for 
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shortening the column of air. „Its compass was the same as 
that of the ophicleide in C (§ 468). It was an imperfect and 
somewhat unmanageable instrument, of a powerful and rather 
rough tone. Beethoven employs it once—in his March for a 
military band in D major, and Mendelssohn writes for it in 
o T thes Meeresstille” “overture, TE 
latest instances of its introduction into a score are in Wagner’s 
‘Rienzi’ and ‘ Das Liebesmahl der Apostel. * 

472. The Bass Horn (/tal. Corno Basso,) was another 
instrument of a somewhat similar character ; the tube was of 
wood, but with a brass bell at the end ; it was sometimes also 
made of brass, and was furnished with La like the ophicleide. 
Its compass was from SS ro B=, Spohr has written 

= E 


for it in his Notturno, Op. 34, and his ninth symphony, and 
Mendelssohn in his overture, Op. 24, and his Funeral March, 
Op. 103. It is now entirely superseded by the tuba. 


* The serpent is now so entirely obsolete that when, some years ago, the author 
was arranging for a performance of ‘St. Paul,’ he was unable to find a player on 
the instrument in the whole of London, and the part had to be played on a tuba. 
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CHAR TEREX 
INSTRUMENTS OF PERCUSSION. 


473. The various instruments of percussion, of which a list 
was given in § 40, are, with the exception of the kettle-drums, 
of much less importance, and much more rarely used in the 
orchestra, than those dealt with in preceding chapters. As 
said in Chapter H., they are of two classes—those in which the 
sound is produced by the vibration of a stretched membrane 
(the family of drums), and those in which the sound results 
from the vibration of metallic bodies (bells, triangle, &c.). We 
shall first speak of the drums. 


THE KETTLE-DRUMS. 


474. The KetrLte-Drums (fr. Timbales, Ger. Pauken, 
/tal, Timpani,) are hemispheres of copper, (sometimes of 
brass,) over the top of 
which is stretched a parch- 
ment, known as the “ head.” 
Round the edge of the 
drum are screws by which 
the head can, within certain 
limits, be tightened or 
loosened at the pleasure 
of the performer. The 
instruments are played by 
two drumsticks, the heads 
of which are generally made A a 
of felt, though occasionally, SS 
for special effects, drum- 
sticks with wooden or 
sponge heads are prescribed 
by the composer. The 
kettle-drums are frequently 
spoken of merely as “the 
drums”; and, in writing 
of orchestral music these 
instruments are always 
meant when “drum” is mentioned without any qualifying 
term, such as “ big drum” or “side drum.” 

475. The kettle-drums possess one very great advantage 
over all other instruments of their class, in that they are 
capable of producing a distinct musica) note, while other drums 
produce only a noise. The pitch of the note depends upon 
the tightness or looseness of the drum head, which is regulated 


Q 


a Ms Su 


THE KETTLE-DRUm™., 
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by the screws referred to above. The note is produced by the 
vibration of the head itself, and is reinforced by the body of 
air in the drum, which acts as a resonator. The average 
compass of a good drum is a perfect fifth. 

476. A kettle-drum player is always provided with at least 
two drums of different sizes; in modern orchestras he 
frequently has three. The larger drum has a compass from 


== =a 
C- , the smaller from == if there are three 


drums, the third will be intermediate in size between the two 
first named. The kettle-drum part is always noted in the 
IP elei 

477- Occasionally the compass just given is exceeded by 
composers. The low E is very rare, as the tone is poor when 
the head is so loosened ; but the upper FẸ is not infrequently 
met with (Schubert, Symphony in B minor ; Mendelssohn, 
‘St. Paul’; Schumann: ‘Paradies und die Peri’). In the 
first chorus of Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater,’ the upper G is written 
for the smaller drum; but in performance drum players 
mostly play the note an octave lower on the larger drum 
e= imsiead of EE). The reason is, that if 
the head is screwed too tight there is great risk of splitting 
the parchment. Even the upper F$ cannot be relied upon, 
unless the head is of exceptionally good quality. 

478. The drums were formerly chiefly used in utti 
passages, with the trumpets, and, down to the time of 
Beethoven, were always tuned to the tonic and dominant. 
The general custom of the older composers was to treat 
them, like the horns and trumpets, as transposing instruments, 
writing the notes C and G, and indicating the key thus :— 

Timpani in D, A Eea ake 


which would here sound a tone higher than written. This 
method, which, however, was not universal,* had its disadvan- 
tages. If, for example, “Yinipani in F, C,) were directedaihe 


player could either tune === or == and there 


would be the same ambiguity with ‘Timpani in Bp, F? At 
the present day, when any kind of tuning is adopted for the 
drums, it is of course necessary to write them with their real 
sounds. If the notes are flats or sharps, it is not usual to write 
accidentals either in the signature or before the notes. For 
instance, 


* Handel writes the actual notes for the drums, excepting in one or two of his 
earliest scores; and in the old edition of Haydn’s masses, published early in this 
century, the drums are written as non-transposing instruments. 
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Ex. 189. 
=? Wein, il ga. Mozart: ‘La Clemenza di Tito.’ 


Trombe in EP. 


- e- 

. ae Z= i] 
Timpani in Ep, Bb. E 
Sa 


This extract not only shows the notation of the drums, but 
illustrates a common way of treating them. Here they give 
the bass of the harmony (compare Ex. 167). But it is some- 
times advisable to mark the accidentals, especially if the 
tuning of the drum is altered a semitone in the course of a 
movement. A good example of this will be seen in the chorus 
“Thanks be to God ” in ‘Elijah.’ 

479. We have just spoken of changing the tuning of the 
drums in the course of a movement. This is frequent in 
modern music ; when it is required a few bars’ rest must be 
given, to allow the player time to alter his screws. Some of 
the more recently made drums are provided with a patent 
mechanism, by means of which the turning of a single screw 
changes the pitch almost instantaneously ; but, as such drums 
are not in general use, the composer cannot depend upon 
getting them. 

480. As each drum sounds only one note, the instruments 
were formerly mostly used for rhythmic effects ; of these we shall 
give examples presently. It should be remembered that it is 
better not to use the drums excepting in harmony of which 
they form one of the notes—not necessarily the bass. This 
point is sometimes disregarded by composers ; but the effect is 
not good. For instance, in Ex. 187, at bars 2 and 3, the D of 
the drum is no part of the harmony of the first crotchet ; it 
would have been much better if Schumann had taken the 
other drum here, for A is part of the harmony throughout. 

481. The Rol, or Tremolo, is much used on the drums, and 
is most effective, both in forte and prano. It was formerly 
generally written 


the former being used in an a//egro—in a slow movement it 
would not be a roll, but simply repeated semiquavers. It 
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would be needful then to use the sign for demisemiquavers. 
[n modern works the roll is usually written 


482. Occasionally, for special effects, the composer directs 
that the drums shall be muffled. This is generally indicated by 
the Italian ‘¢empani coperti} and is effected by covering the 
head of the drum with a cloth, which subdues the sound by 
interfering with the free vibration of the parchment. An 
example will be seen in the first finale of ‘ Die Zauberflöte. 

483. The older composers seldom used the drums for solo 
passages. One of the earliest examples of their treatment in 
this way is to be seen at the commencement of Bach’s 
‘Christmas Oratorio.” The passage is interesting enough to 
deserve quotation. 


Ex. 190. — J. S. BacH : ‘Christmas Oratorio. 
Allegro. Z ` dd 
$2 


i 


Flauti 1, 2. 
e 


Tromba 1? 
in D. 


Timpani 
in D, A. 


Viol. 1? 


Bassi 
e Fagotti. 


484. Beethoven was the first to recognize the real artistic 
position of the drums in the orchestra. With him they become 
individualities, and passages of great importance are often 
assigned to them. His scores are so easily accessible that we 
content ourselves with referring to some of the more salient 
examples, and select our illustrations from works which the 
student is less likely to meet with. We call his attention to 
such passages for the drums as those at the end of the scherzi 
of the Eroica and C minor symphonies, in the slow movement 
of the fourth symphony, the opening of the violin concerto, 
and the “ Dona nobis” of the mass in D, in which last, for 
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a special effect, the drums are in B flat and F—-a key quite 
foreign to that of the movement. 

485. To Beethoven also is due the innovation of tuning the 
drums otherwise than to the tonic and dominant of the key. 
In the introduction to the second act of ‘Fidelio’ they are 
tuned toa diminished fifth (A¥, Ep), and in the finale of the 
eighth and the scherzo of the ninth symphony, they are tuned 
in cctaves (F, F). Every one knows the marvellous effect of 


the Genn for the drums absolutely unaccompanied in 
ve 


the latter work. Modern composers have followed Beethoven’s 
lead in this respect, and write for the drums whatever notes 
they are likely to want most in the course of the movement. 
Thus Mendelssohu in the first chorus of the ‘Walpurgis 
Night’ has the drums in Cg, A, in his Capriccio in B minor, 
Op. 22, they are in D, E, and in his unfinished ‘ Christus,’ we 
find them in one chorus in G, F, and in another in Bb, D. 
Many similar examples could be given from the works of other 
composers. 

486. Before proceeding to speak of the employment of 
more than two drums,.we will give a few characteristic 
passages from standard works illustrating the treatment of the 
usual pair. Our first is from Bizet’s ‘ Carmen.’ 


Ex. 191. 


Bizet: ‘Carmen.’ 


Andantino molto. —_—_—~ ———— 


Corni z, 2, 
in Eb. 


Corni 3, 4, 
in BD basso. 


Trombone x. 


Timpani 
in ED, Bb. . 


—, PPS rs 
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487. Our next illustration shows the drums supplying the 
bass to a group of wind instruments. 
a SCHUBERT : 7th Symphony. 


—— 
Ex. 192. il age 2 ae 
Te 
Flauti. 
Oboi. 


Clarinetti in C. 
Fagotti. 
Corni in C. 


Timpani 
in C, G, 


We cannot too strongly recommend to students the careful 
analysis of the score of the symphony from which the above 
passage is quoted. Excepting one miscalculated effect at the 
end of the first movement, to which we shall refer when we 
come to treat of balance of tone, the orchestration is through- 
out most masterly, and every page deserves attention.* 


* ‘The score is published both by Peters and in Donajowski’s Miniature Scores 
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488. Our next example shows the effect to be obtained by 
a solo of a strongly marked rhythmical character. 


Ex. 193. ET R 
Moderato. WaGnNER: ‘Die Walküre. 


yee e] 
ES —— j 


2 Tenor Tuben in ED, 


2 Bass Tuben in BD. 


Contrabass tuba. 


= 

že: A 
4 3 . (5 mm =n. e 
Timpano in C. SS a eee 2 
ooo n ea es 


P marcato. 


V’cello e Basso. 
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Those who know ‘Die Walktre’ will at once recognize 
the rhythm of the ‘Hunding motive’ in the drum solo 
here. The effect, when the drum is perfectly im tune, is 
very striking, and quite impossible to obtain from any 
other instrument. This passage also shows the employ- 
ment of the tubas spoken of in §466. The tenor tubas, 
like horns in E flat, transpose a major sixth lower,'the 
bass tubas a tone lower; the contrabass tuba is non- 
transposing. 


489. With the solitary exception of the little pieces by 
Mozart, part of one of which was quoted in Ex. 167, and which 
can hardly be regarded as orchestral music properly so called, 
we know of no example of the employment of more than two 
drums earlier than Weber, who uses three in his overtures to 
‘Peter Schmoll’ (1807,) and ‘Der Beherrscher der Geister ’ 
(1811). In modern scores they are often to be found. 
Mendelssohn has three in ‘St. Paul,’ Schumann in his first 
symphony, Raff in his third, and Tschaikowsky in his 
‘Symphonie Pathétique,—to name but a few instances. 
Meyerbeer also employed three in his later operas (see Ex. 69). 
Even where only two drums are written for, our best players 
usually provide themselves with three, for the convenience of 
tuning, and. Wagner specially recommends this in ‘ Tristan,’ 
though he nowhere in that work employs three drums 
together. 


490. The object of the third drum is to have one available 
for other chords than those which contain the tonic or 
dominant as one of their notes. We said above that the most 
general tuning for two drums was the tonic and dominant of 
the piece. The third drum may be tuned to almost any other 
note of the scale. In Ex. 69 the third drum has the sub- 
dominant. In the chorus “ The nations are now the Lord’s,” 
in ‘St. Paul, the key of which is Bp major, the three drums 
are in Bp, D, F. Other tunings will be seen in the passages to 
be quoted directly. But any notes can be taken which the 
composer may require. An extreme instance of this will be 
seen in Tschaikowsky’s ‘Symphonie Pathétique.’ The first 
movement is in B minor, and modulates freely. The three 
drums, which are not used till the 52nd bar of the allegro, 
are first tuned to A, E, Ep; in the course of the movement 
the tuning is changed, first to C, D, E, then to G, D, A, and 
lastly to Få, BER 


491. Solo passages for three drums are very rare ; we give 
two examples of them. The first is the commencement of the 
scherzo of Spohr’s ‘ Historical Symphony.’ 
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Ex. 194. 
Scherzo. 
3 Timpani in G, D, Eb. K= 


Srour: ‘ Historical Symphony,’ Op. 116. 


Here, after the first two bars, the drums are reinforced by the 
pizzicato of the violoncellos, but, in the hands of a good player, 
the notes would be quite distinct on the drums alone. 

492. The scarcity of examples must be the author's apology 
for introducing another example from his own pen. 


Ex. 195, 
Poco Allegretto, E. Prout: 3rd Symphony. 
=z 
3 Timpani 2 ——————— 
in D, A, E. |= == 


p~ =>> f= >>> Stra. 3 


ome fa = y e 
22.2 oTe atorun 


KEPT 
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To save space, the full orchestra is condensed on two staves. 
Here the solo for the drums, #7, is entirely unaccompanied. 

493. Occasionally even more than three drums are em- 
ployed in the orchestra. In ‘Der Ring des Nibelungen’ 
Wagner has two pairs, and Spohr, in the chorus in ‘ Calvary’ 
depicting the earthquake at the Crucifixion, has six, there being 
two players with three drums each, the first three being tuned 
in Ap, Ap, D, and the other three in G, Bg, C. This chorus 
is probably the earliest instance of the employment of the roll 
on two drums together—of course one of each set. 

494. Something still more elaborate will be seen in the last 
example we shall give of these instruments. At the end of the 
slow movement of his ‘Symphonie Fantastique’ Berlioz wishes 
to represent a distant peal of thunder. To do this he employs 
two pairs of drums, with two players to each pair, and has rolls 
for the drums in chords. The effect is exceedingly realistic. 


Ex. 196. 


Adagio. . 
A| dagit 3 


PERrLIOZ: Symphonie Fantastique. 


Cor Anglais. 


Timpani in BD, F. 
(Two players.) 


‘Timpani in C, Ad. 
(Two players.) 


psp 


In his ‘Messe des Morts?’ the same composer has gone still 
further in this direction. In this work he has eight pairs of 
drums and ten players, giving rolls with full chords in various 
positions. The effect in performance is not satisfactory, 
probably owing to the difficulty of getting perfect intonation 
on so many drums. Those who are curious in the matter will 
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find the passage here referred to quoted in Berlioz’s ‘Instru 
mentation,’ pages 200 to 213 of the English translation. 

495. In addition to the kettle-drums, two other kinds are 
sometimes, though far less often, employed in the orchestra. 
The first of which we have to speak is the Bass Drum* (Fr. 
Grosse Caisse, /ta/. Grai Cassa, Ger. Grosse Trommel). It is 
needless to give a picture of an instrument so familiar in mili- 
tary and volunteer, to say nothing of Salvation Army bands. 
It is struck with a larger drumstick than those used for the 
kettle-drums, and gives a deep and indefinite sound—not a 
distinct note like the ¢impanz. Its use is therefore simply to 
mark the rhythin, and for this purpose it is generally associated 
with the cymbals, to be described presently (§ 516). 

496. There is no fixed notation for the bass drum. The 
part is usually written with the F clef, but it matters not what 
note is written on the clef. The most common is probably C ; 
but in Ex. 169 Meyerbeer has written F, while in other 
numbers of ‘Les Huguenots’ A and E are to be found. In 
Auber’s ‘ Marco Spada’ no clef is used, but at the beginning of 


the line is =H==, In some modern scores, (e.g. in Liszt's 


‘Dante symphony’) the bass drum, and other percussion 
instruments having no fixed sound, are written, not on a staff, 
but on a single line. With this method the part in Ex. 169 
would appear thus— 
p (eee ease 
nn | | | i 

This plan is mostly adopted to save space when the score is 
very full, but the more usual notation is preferable. 

497. A peculiarity of notation, to be occasionally found in 
the scores of Haydn and Mozart, must be mentioned. We 
spoke just now of the bass drum being played with “@ drum- 
stick ” ; but formerly two, a large and a small one, were some- 
times employed. In the chorus of Janissaries, in the first act of 
Mozart’s ‘ Entführung’ the part for the bass drum is written— 


Ex. 197. Mozart: ‘Die Entführung aus dem Serail.’ 


The notes with the stems down are for the large drumstick, 
and those with the stems up for the small one. Evidently the 
accented notes will be much the more powerful. A similar 
notation will be found in Haydn’s Military symphony. 

498. The roll is possible, though not very often employed, 
on the bass drum. It is sometimes made with a double-headed 
drumstick, with a knob at each end, called in French a 
“ mailloche.” This the player holds in the middle and rapidly 


* Occasionally called the ‘‘long drum,” 
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strikes the drum with each end in turn. A more satisfactory 
roll is obtained by using a pair of kettle-drum sticks ; Liszt, in 
the ‘Dante symphony,’ referred to above has several rolls, 
which he expressly directs to be played in this manner. 

499. The bass drum is an instrument which should be very 
sparingly used, and with great discretion, especially if the 
cymbals are combined with it. We give two examples of its 
legitimate employment—both without the cymbals. In the 
first—the final chorus of ‘ Iphigénie en Aulide,’ 

Ex. 198. GLuck : ‘ Iphigénie en Aulide? 


z Andante maestoso. 
EE 


Grosse Caise, 


Z 
(2 Fl. all 8%) 
= E 


Viol. 1, 2, 
e Oboi, unis. 


Viola 
e Fagotti, zis. $ 


SOPRANO. 
ALTO. 


vo - lons à la vic - toi - re, nos 


CHORUS. 


Z yo of sf 
the bass drum marks the rhythm by striking the first beat 
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Ex. 199. 
Allegro moderato. MENDELSSOHN : ‘ First Walpurgis Night. 
< a 
isise, i322, 
Flauti zb etl n s 1 
auti. 400 aa z = o ~ = 
Wr, — ———— SSS SSS TS. E 
mf leggiero. A 
Clarinetti 
in B. 
Corni in D. 
Timpani 
in G, D. 
Gran Cassa. JEn —— SS 
(senza Piatti.) =-— = = 
PP 
! mf 
Ih HL ea —_= e EE 
Tenore. | pte E y 
P mona Siar a 
2 Come ! Coine ! Come with 
z mp 
Come! Come | 
(Viola all 8") 
Viola Ce ——— aeaee er E = 
Bassi poa ar -9— 


sempre fiano. 
. 


. . . 


torch -es bright- ly flash - ing; Rush a-long with bil- lets 
| 


ep- — 
= = A 
Come with torch - es bright- ly flash - ing ; Rush a. 
Violas. | : f 
erae a E = = 
2 | — oe ol a ae. =e eee AE an as 
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of each bar throughout the whole movement except the last 
four bars. The passage is of historical interest, as being the 
very first introduction of the bass drum into the orchestra. 

soc. Our second example (see Ex. 199, on last page,) 
shows a very fine effect of the bass drum Pranzsszmo, and 
requires no further remark. 

sor. The Sipe Drum, or Military Drum (Fr. Tambour, 
Ital. Tamburo Militare, Ger. Ruthrtrommel, or ‘Kleine 
Trommel,’) is another very familiar instrument. It is in 
England sometimes called the ‘Snare-Drum,’ from the cords 
of catgut called “ snares ” which are stretched on the lower side 
of the drum, and rattle against it when it is struck. It is 
played with two wooden drumsticks with small elongated 
knobs, and has a sharp and incisive quality, difficult to describe 
in words, but doubtless familiar to all our readers. 

502. The notation of the side-drum is similar to that of the 
bass drum, which it resembles in its uncertainty. The. G clef 
is used for it quite as often as the F clef, and any rote may be 
written. Instances of its employment will be seen in Exs. 162, 
169,170. Another very excellent example is the opening of 
Auber’s overture to ‘Fra Diavolo, which begins with a solo of 
twelve bars for the side-drum alone. Sometimes, to obtain a 
duller tone, the strings which tighten the head are directed to 
be slackened. This is indicated by the French as “avec la 
corde relâchée” and in German by “schlaff gespannt.” 
Wagner has used this effect in his ‘ Ride of the Walkyries.’ 
An example will be seen later in this chapter (Ex. 206). 

503. Though not precisely a drum, the TAMBOURINE (Zr. 
Tambour de Basque,) belongs to the family we are now con- 
sidering. We quote the following description of it from 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musiczans.* “It consists of 
a wooden hoop, on one side of which is stretched a vellum 
head, the other side being open. Small rods with fly-nuts 
serve to tighten or loosen the head. It is beaten by the hand 
without a stick. Several pairs of small metal plates, called 
jingles, are fixed loosely round the hoop by a wire passing 
through the centres of each pair, so that they zg/e whenever 
the tambourine is struck by the hand or shaken, Another 
effect is produced by rubbing the head with the finger.” 

504. The tambourine is another instrument of indefinite 
notation. It is seldom, if ever, used except in dramatic, or 
dance music. One example of its employment will suffice. 
(see Ex: Zoantiext page.) 

sos. The second group of percussion instruments is that in 
which the tone is produced by the vibration of metallic bodies. 
These again are divided into two classes;—those which give 


* By kind permission of Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
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WEBER : ‘ Preciosa’ 


Ex. 200 


Moderato ben marcato. 


Clarinetti in C. 


Fagotti. 


Corni in C. 


m m SS =n ==. 
Triangolo. : > —S_ Saya 
a Gre Ziri 2 srs22 | 32322 22i 

Tamburino. L EEE P ES re e 


been | 
nieces m mn 
(EE IHEP hs : b Ta : 
Sen A E- aea ri — 
ee amm P a d SS ” nmmr o” =a 
meu mee kanma mmi aT AES, am amru == == 


definite musical notes, and those which do not. To the 
former belong the bells and Glockenspiel; all the other 
instruments of this group belong to the latter. 

506. Bells of various sizes have been used at different 
times in the orchestra, mostly in dramatic music. The 
earliest instance of their employment is in Bach’s Cantata 
for an‘ alto voice, ““Schlage doch, gewünschte Stunde,” which 
is accompanied by strings and two bells, sounding the tonic 
and dominant of the key. A short extract will be of interest. 


Ex. 201. 


1 J. S. Bacm: Cantata, ‘‘Schlage doch, gewünschte Stunde.” 


Campanella 
in E, B. 


Viol. 1, 2. 


Viola. 


Sars 


Schla-ge doch, gewünschte Stun - de, 


ALTO. 


Continuo 
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The ‘ Continuo’ on the lowest line of the score indicates, not 
only that the part was played by the basses, but that the 
harmonies were to be filled up on the organ or harpsichord. 
The notation of the bells is curious. By reading the notes in 
the G clef, we get the sounds required, but are left uncertain 
as to the octave. The latter half of the passage, in which 
the bass of the harmony is given to the bells, would suggest 


that the real sounds were probably Se — . Other ex- 


amples of the employment of bells in concert music will be 
found in the tinale of Berlioz’s ‘Symphonie Fantastique,’ in 
the opening scene of Sullivan’s ‘Golden Legend,’ and in 
Bennett’s overture to ‘ Paradise and the Peri.’ 

507. On the stage, bells are more frequently used. We 
may instance the great duet in the fourth act of ‘Les 
Huguenots, the “ Miserere” in ‘Il Trovatore}, and the 
Grail Scene in ‘Parsifal? as examples of their effective 
emplovment. We give a less known, but very beautiful 
illustration, 

oe n re: AUBER : ‘Le Philtre. 


Bell in G. [Ay 
VU 


Viol. 1, 2. 


Viola, 


‘V’cello 
e Basso, 
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It is not easy to see why Auber did not write G instead of 
C for the bell; but, as there is only one used, which can 
give but one note, the notation is of little importance. 

508. It is probable that the student will never have 
occasion to write a part for a bell; but, if he should do so, 
he must be very careful not to introduce it in chords of 
which it forms no part ; otherwise the effect will be horrible. 

509. Another instrument of this group, giving definite 
notes, is the GLOCKENSPIEL (Zr. Carillon). Of this there are 
two kinds. The name, both in German and French, means 
“ peal of bells.” The older variety consisted of a number otf 
small bells played upon by a key-board similar to that of a 
piano. It is used by Handel in ‘Saul, and by Mozart in ‘ Die 
Zauberflöte”? In the former work small bells were probably 
used ; but in the score of Mozart’s opera* the Glockenspiel :3 
marked as “ Instrumento d’acciajo”—z.e. instrument of steel. 
In this, therefore, as in the modern Glockenspiel, small steel 
bars were substituted for the bells, over which they possess the 
advantage of being more easily tuned. Both Handel and 
Mozart write chords for both hands on the instrument. 

510. The modern Glockenspiel differs from the older in 
having no keyboard. It consists of a number of small steel 
bars placed upon a frame, and struck by a small hammer. The 
instrument is made of various sizes, its general compass being 
A. 
about from = I= with all intermediate semi- 
tones. It is written in the G clef, and sounds an octave 
higher than its notation, thus resembling the piccolo. Wagner 
has made very effective use of this instrument in the final 
scenes of ‘Die Meistersinger’? and ‘ Die Walküre.’ 

511. As our illustration, we quote the passage from ‘ Die 
Meistersinger,’ which accompanies the entry of the apprentices 
with their toy-instruments. 


* P. 94, in the complete edition of Mozart's works (Breitkopf und Hartel). 
R 
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Ex. 203. 
Moderato. Wacner: ‘Die Meistersinger.” 
n ĉe pte e he. Pr 
m LT, TET: A Ba Say E an a, f-o 
Piccolo. Mey - Ten ee aM 7 al a; —-. 
CPS - è Tea 
P stace. 
Pre he 


Clarinetto 1? 
in C. 
R 


(Mit Dämpfer und sehr stark geblasen. * ) 


2 
Tromba tr, in B?. —— 
f mare. 
be ef p be. 
uU 
be. oe q be. 2. 
i? 
Z r w 


Viol. 29° 
col legno. X i 5 bæ T7 
= 
| col ee j d k g È ca 
V'cello. 
Contrabasso. 


col legno. 9 


* With the mute, and blown very strongly. 
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2 be. - be. 
A! DE E E S R, A E S e-em sf ae 
peene ee _ a E 
a — rr ne rg te 
AS TZ =: ee es Ő 


We have selected this passage because it not only shows 
effective treatment of the Glockenspiel, but furnishes an 
example of two points already referred to earlier in this volume 
—the “col legno” for the strings (§ 91), and the imitation 
of toy-trumpets by the forze of the trumpet played with 
ine mute (5 396).~ 

s12. Of instruments giving indeterminate sounds, we have 
first to speak of the TRIANGLE (/¢a/. Triangolo, Ger. Triangel). 
This is a bar of steel, bent into the shape of a triangle, and 
struck with a small steel rod. Its tone is clear and very acute, 
resembling that of a very small bell. Like the bass drum, it 
is noted in various ways, sometimes with the C, and sometimes 


* The XYLOPHONE, an instrument similar in construction to the Glockenspiel, 
but with bars of wood instead of steel, is so seldom employed in the orchestra—the 
only instance known to us being Saint-Saéns’s ‘Danse Macabre’—that it need not 
detain us. 
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with the F clef, while some composers, to save space, write 
it only on a single line, as shown in §494. The tremolo, 
rw 


indicated by =2= or ===, is made by rapidly striking 
== — pens 


two sides of the instrument alternately, close to the angle. 

513. The triangle is exclusively a rhythmic instrument, 
and, if judiciously used, is very effective. It is seldom 
employed in symphonic music, though it may be found in 
Haydn’s Military Symphony, in the finale of Beethoven's 
ninth, and in the first movement of Schumann’s first 
symphony. But its proper place is rather in lighter orchestral 
music—dance or ballet music, and on the stage. 

514. Our first example of the triangle shows it as a solo 
instrument. 


Ex. 204. 
Allegretto vivace. Liszr : Concerto in E flat. 
et OTE i 
Triangolo. See r 
= pp === — 
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Liszt in his score has written the triangle on one line. We 
print it, in the more usual manner, on a staff. Here the 
characteristic rhythm of the principal subject of the movement 
is announced by the triangle and continued by the strings. 

515. No composer has treated the triangle more happily 
than Auber. We select a well-known passage as our 
illustration, 


AUBER: ‘Le Cheval de Bronze.’ 
Ex. 205. dolce 
ATN 


a Sy pS M 
Fagotti. mem =r ee Ie (ee = 
3 a eee 
p EF- = E AEA 


Corni in ED. 


: = 
Corni in BD A D 
basso. —— 


Triangolo. 


Viol. 1° 


Viol. 24° 


Viola. 


V'cello. 
Basso. 
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516. The CymBats (Zr. Cimbales, /¢a/. Piatti, or ‘ Cinelli,’ 
Ger. Becken,) are two circular disks of metal, with a hemi- 
spherical concavity in the middle, to the outer side of which 
a strap is attached by which the instrument is held. It is 
mostly used in combination with the bass drum, and in the 
majority of scores only one part 1s written for the two 
instruments. The tone is produced by striking the two 
cymbals against one another. To obtain the best quality 
of tone, one cymbal should be held in each hand of the player; 
but, as the cymbals and bass drum are generally played by 
the same performer, one of the cymbals is usually fastened 
on the top of the drum, and the other is clashed against it. 
The tone thus produced is far inferior to that which results 
from the two cymbals being struck, not full, but (so to speak) 
grazing one another, when held in the hands. 

517. The notation of the cymbals is indeterminate. Any 
clef (or none—see § 494) may be used, and any note that the 
composer chooses serves equally well. Like the bass drum, 
side-drum, or triangle, the cymbals can be written on a single 
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line. The older composers mostly used two staves for the 
bass drum and cymbals; in moder scores both are usually 
written on the same staff. In this case, it is best and clearest 
to put double stems to the notes when both instruments are 
played together, 


ae 


and if only one is employed, this must be expressly marked, 
Coa G. ©. (or “Gran Cassa’) sofa,’ or ‘senza Piatt’; in the 
converse case ‘ Piatti solt, or ‘ senza G. C? The double stems 
will then of course not be written. 

518. The metallic clang of the cymbals is very penetrating. 
and in a mf or f will be distinctly heard through the full 
orchestra. As their vibrations, when unimpeded, continue for 
some time, it is needful to mark carefully the exact length of 
note required. [Hf it is desired that the sound should be short, 
this is usually indicated by the French word “ étouffez” (see 
Ex. 206, within), or in German scores, by “schnell zu dämpfen ” 
(‘damp quickly ’). 

519. The cymbals are not solely instruments for making a 
noise. They can be used, either with or without the bass 
drum in zano or pianzssimo with excellent effect (see Ex. 169) 
Gounod employs them in this way in the “Gloria” of his 
Cecilian Mass, and other examples might easily be found. In 
the ‘ Tannhäuser’ overture Wagner uses them forée, without 
the bass drum, to depict the revels in the Venusberg. 

520. Two other methods of using the cymbals are found in 
Wagner's scores. By suspending one cymbal and striking it 
with a bass-drum stick an effect somewhat like that of a gong, 
but less powerful, is produced. Wagner also uses the roll 
played on one cymbal, either with a pair of kettle-drum sticks, 
or with the wooden sticks of the side-drum. In both cases 
a weird metallic clang is produced. This effect is very rarely 
employed, and only for dramatic purposes. | 

521. The Gone (/%., tal, and Ger. Tamtam,) is an 
instrument of Chinese origin. It is a circular metal disk, the 
edges of which are turned over, which is played with a large 
bass-drum stick. It is more rarely used than any of the 
instruments we have been describing, and only for very special 
effects. Its vibrations are very prolonged, and its sinister 
quality of tone is equally striking in zazo and forte. Cheru- 
bini has introduced one stroke on the gong fat the beginning 
of the “ Dies Irae” of his Requiem in C minor, and Meyerbeer 
has used the instrument // with great effect in the scene ot 
the Resurrection of the Nuns in ‘ Robert le Diable? A more 
recent, and not less felicitous example of its employmeut may 
be seen in No. .4 of Dvorak’s ‘ Spectre’s Bride.’ 
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Ex. 206. SronTIn1: ‘ Fernand Cortez.’ 
Allegro feroce. P 


2 Piccoli. 
2 Clarinetti in C. 


Corni e Trombe, 
in D. 


3 Tromboni. 


Timpani in B, Fg. 


P trem. 
mf : 
Grosse Caisse. —— l 
Tamtam. E = 
T -e 
Tambourin. = l - 
Cimbales (étouffés) } SR 
Tambour. ; 3 
(avec la corde J 
relâchée. - = 
trem. So = = 
Viola. 


Basso, 
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522. For our last example (see Ex. 206, on last page,) we 
quote the commencement of the barbaric music in the second 
act of Spontini’s ‘ Fernand Cortez,’ because it introduces nearly 
all the instruments of which we have been speaking in this 
chapter. Excepting the timpani and the strings, all the instru- 
ments here are on the stage. The effect in performance must 
be an overpowering din, which is doubtless what the composer 
intended. We see here illustrations of two points previously 
mentioned—the damping of the sound of the cymbals (§ 516), 
and the loosening of the cords of the side-drum (§ 500). 

523. We most strongly urge the student to be very sparing 
in the use of all the instruments named in this chapter, 
excepting the kettle-drums. Nothing vulgarizes a score more 
than the too frequent employment of other percussion instru- 
ments, which should never be introduced unless their presence 
is justified by the character of the music. In the works of 
the greatest masters they are used with the utmost discretion 
—in an enormous majority of cases not at all. Let the young 
composer follow their example. 

524. We have now completed our description of the 
various instruments composing the modern orchestra. It 
would be a great mistake, however, for the student to suppose 
that there is nothing more to learn. In this volume we have 
merely been furnishing him, so to speak, with the colours for 
his’palette. The examples we have given have been mainly 
selected with the object of showing the individual capacity of 
each instrument. The important subjects of balance of tone, 
orchestral colouring, combination, contrast, the accompaniment 
of voices, and many other points, have been either not at all, 
or only incidentally touched upon. These will be treated in 
detail in the second volume of this work. 


THiIt END. 


INURL VOICE, INDI A: 


The numbers refer to the paragraphs, not to the pages. 


a - 


A, elarinet in (see Clarinet, L). 

A flat, clarinet in (see Clarinet, 11.). 

‘A 2’ (a due), meaning of, 223, 272. 

‘A 3, meaning of, 223. 

Accidentals, importance of marking, for 
toth instruments when only one staff 
is used, 199, 307. 

Alto, French name for viola (see Viola). 

Alto clarinet in E flat in use in military 
bands, 325. 

Alto clarinet in F (see Corno di Bassetto). 

Alto clef used for Alto Trombone, 434; 
for Oboe da Caccia in Bach's scores, 
251; for viola, 107. 

Alto trombone (see Trombone, I.) 

“ Am Steg" (Ger.), note to p. 23. 

Analogy between orchestration and paint- 
ing, 5-7. 

Arco (/¢a/.), meaning of, 87. 

Arpa (Zżał.) (see Harp). 

Arpeggio chords on harp (see Harp, 1., 
IL); on viola (see Viola); on violin 
(see Violin); on violoncello (see Violon- 
cello). 

Arpeggio, origin of the word, 166. 

Artificial or factitious notes on the horn 
(see Horn, 1.). 

Artificial harmonics on viola, 108 (see 
Viola); on violin (see Violin, VII., 
B.); on violoncello, 128 (see Violon- 
cello). 

Arrangement of instruments in the score, 
Modern, 46-51. 

Avec la corde relâchée (Fr.) (see Side 
Drum). 


B flat, clarinet in (see Clarinet, 1.). 

B natural, clarinet in (see Clarinet, 11 ). 

Bass CLEF USED FOR :—Lass drum, 
496; Bass horn, 472; Bass trombone, 
435; Bassoon, for its lower compass, 
261; Bombardon, 458; Contrafagotto 


(Double bassoon), 276; Contrabass 
tuba, 459; Corno di bassetto, for its 
lower compass, by Beethoven and 
Mozart, 320; Double-bass, 141, 142; 
Euphonium, 457; Kettle-drums, 476; 
Ophicleide, 469; Serpent, 471 ; Side- 
drum, 502; Tenor trombone (lowest 
notes), 429; Tubas, 457, 458, 459; 
Violoncello, for its lower compass, 129. 

Bass and treble clefs used for the harp, 
157. 

Bass CLARINET (in B flat and A):— 
Compass, 326; described, 326; G clef 
used for, 326; its function in the 
orchestra, 326; its position in the 
score, 50; its rare employment, 327 ; 
notation, 326; pitch, 326; registers, 
326; tone, 326; transposing instru- 
ment, 326; Wagner's notation for, 
329. 

Examples by Dvořák (Ex. 140) 331; 
by Liszt (Ex, 138), 382; by Wagner 
(Ex. 139), 330. 

Bass, double (Contrabass) (see Double- 
bass). 

Bass Drum (Fr. Grosse Caisse, /tal, 
Gran Cassa, Ger. Grosse Trommel) :— 
Bass (F) clef used for, 496 ; mailloche, 
498; notation, 496, 497; roll, 498— 
Examples by Gluck (Ex. 198), 499; 
by Mendelssohn (Ex. 199), 500. 

Bass HORN (/¢a/. Corno Basso) :—Bass 
(F) clef used for, 472; compass, 473; 
described, 472. 

Examples by Spohr and Mendelssohn 
referred to, 472. 

Bass trombone (see Lroinbone, 111.). 

Bass trumpet (see Trumpet, Iv.). 

Basset horn £zg. (see Corno di Bassetto). 

Basson (7r.) (see Bassoon). 

BASSOON (4%. Basson, //a/, Fagotto, Ger, 
Fagott) :—Bass (F) clef used for, 261 ; 
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compass, 261; cross-fingerings, 261 ; 
described, 260, 261; ‘louble-reed in- 
strument, 260 ; fingering, 261 ; its func- 
tion in the orchestra, 264; its position 
in the score, 50; keys, 262; music for, 
written in the Bass (I) clef and tenor 
(C) clef, 261; non-transposing instru- 
ment, 260; Notation, 261; rapid 
passages effective — example by 
Mozart (Ex. 109), 263; registers, 
264; shakes, 262; staccato—examples 
by Auber (Ex. 118), 273; by Beet- 
hoven (Ex. 117), 272; three bassoons, 
employment of—examples referred to 
by Wagner, 274. 

1, AS A MELODIC INSTRU- 
MENT. Examples by Beethoven 
(Ex. 116), 271; by Cherubini (110), 
265; by Gluck (Ex, 198), 499; by 
Haydn (Ex. 112), 267; by Men- 
delssohn (Ex. 111), 266; by Mozart 
(Ex. 109), 263, (Ex. £13), 268, (Ex. 
126), 305; by Weber (Ex. 114), 269. 

il. FILLING UP THE HARMONY. 
Examples by Auber (Ex. 182), 448, 
(Ex. 205), 515; by Beethoven (Ex. 
116), 271; by Mozart (Ex. 83), 206, 
(Ex. 95), 242; by Schubert (Ex. r00), 
247; by Spohr (Ex. 121), 280; by 
Spontini (Ex. 115), 270, (Ex, 18r), 
447; by Wagner (Ex. 108), 258; by 
Weber (Ex. 114), 269, (Ex. 129), 310, 
(Ex. 200), 504. 

Basstuba, 455. 

Becken (Ger.) (see Cymbals). 

BELLS :— Hints on using, 508. 

(A) IN THE ORCHESTRA. 
Examples by Bach (Ex. 201), 506; 
referred to by Bennett, Berlioz, and 
Sullivan, 506. 

(8) ON THE STAGE. More 
frequently used, 507. Example by 
Auber (Ex. 202), 507; referred to by 
Meyerbeer, Verdi, and Wagner, 507. 

Boehm flute (see Flute). 

Bombardon (see Tuba, 11). 

Bombardon in B flat (see Tuba, 111.), 

Bowing and phrasing always to be care- 
fully marked, 66 (see Viola, 1., Violin, 
I., Violoncello, 11.). 

BRACE, USE OF, FOR:—Clarinets (see 
Clarinets), Flutes (see Flutes), Horns 
(see Horns), Kettle-drums (see Kettle- 
drums), Trombones (see Trombones), 
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Trumpets (see Trumpet), Violas (see 
Violas), Violins (see Violins), Violon- 
cellos (see Violoncello). 

Brass instruments :— Crooks, 345, 346, 
380, 393, 414; embouchure, 340; 
harmonics, 341 ; harmonic series, 342; 
how to read horn and trumpet parts, 
347; irregular intervals between notes 
of the harmonic series, 344; laws regu- 
lating the production of harmonics, 
343; natural horn and trumpet es- 
sentially diatonic instruments, 345; 
quality dependent on the width ot 
the tube and shape of the mouthpiece, 
350; tone-production of wood and 
brass instruments, 339, 340; Two 
classes of brass instruments—(1) 
Horns and Trumpets; (2) Cornets, 
Trombones, Tubas, &c., 348; why 
written as transposing instruments, 346. 

Brass instruments as a component part 
of the modern orchestra (see Modern 
orchestra, 11.). 

Brass instruments (various) :—Bass horn 
(see Bass Horn); Bombardon (see 
Tuba, 11.) ; Contrabass tuba (see Tuba, 
1.) ; Cornet (see Cornet-a-Pistons ; 
Euphonium (see Tuba, 1.) ; Horn (see 
Horn); Ophicleide (see Ophicleide) ; 
Serpent (wood) (see Serpent) ; Trom- 
bone (see Trombone); Trumpet (see 
Trumpet) ; Tuba (see Tuba). 

Bratsche (Ger.) (see Viola). 


C, clarinet in (see Clarinet, 1.). 

C clefs, knowledge of, necessary, 9. 

Campanella (/¢a/.) see Bell. (Ex. 201), 
506. 

Carillon (Fr.) (see Glockenspiel). 

"Cello, ‘celli (see Violoncello). 

Chalumeau (see Clarinet). 

Changing clarinet in course of a move- 
ment, 303. 

Changing crook on horn in course of a 
movement, 383. 

Changing pitch of kettle-drum in course 
of a movement, 479. 

Chitarra (/¢a/.) (see Guitar). 

Chords on double-bass (see Double-bass) ; 
on harp (see Harp, 1L); viola (see 
Viola) ; violin (see Violin, 11.); violon- 
cello (see Violoncello). 

Chromatic passages on the Harp to be 
avoided, 165. 
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Cimbales (/r.) (see Cymbals). 

Cinelli (/¢a2.) (see Cymbals). 

Clarinblaser and Principalblaser (Ger.), 
391. 

CLARINET (/éz4, Clarinetto, Fr. Clarin- 
ette, Ger. Clarinette, also Klarinette): 
—Brace used for ist and 2nd (Ex. 129), 
310; chalumeau, 289, 306, compass 
of, 285-287, 289; cross fingerings, 
286; described, 283, 234; expression, 
290; fingering, 283-287, 2gi, 293-- 
example of dificult passageYEx. 124), 
293; gradations of tone possible, 290 ; 
importance of considering the finger- 
ing, 298 ; its function in the orchestra, 
305; its position in the score, 50; 
keys most suitable for, 291; music 
for, written in the Gclef, 288; natural 
scale of the instrument, 285; nota- 
tion, 288; origin of the name, 283; 
registers, their compass and quality, 
289; shakes, 292, 293; single reed 
instrument, 282 ; tone, 289, 290. 

1. CLAKINETS IN A, B LAL, 
AND C. Change of ciarinet in the 
course of a movement, 303; choice 
of, for any particular key, 300-302; 
clarinet in A (transposing instrument, 
295, 296) mostly used for sharp keys, 
300; clarinet in B flat (transposing 
instrument, 295, 296) mostly used for 
flat keys, 300; clarinet in C (non- 
transposing instrument, 295, 294; 
fingering and mechanism of all the 
clarinets ideytical, 295; how to write 
for, 298-300; old methods of nota- 
tion, 304; pitch of, 295, 296; table of 
key signatures for different clarinets, 
297; tone quality of different clarinets, 
300-302 ; transposition, 295, 296-298. 
Examples—by Auber (Ex. 89), 221, 
(Ex. 90), 222, (Ex. 182), 448, (Ex, 
205), 515; by Beethoven (Ex. 117), 
272; by Bizet des 142), 338; by 
Boieldieu (Ex. 131), 312; by Mendels- 
sohn (Ex. 130), 311, (Ex. 188), 469, 
(Ex. 199), 500 ; by Mozart (Kx. 126), 
305; by Paisiello (Ex. 74), 188; by 
Rossini (Ex. 132) 313; by Saint- 
Saéns (Ex. 30), ror; by Schubert 
(Ex. 127), 308, (Ex. 128), 309; by 
Spohr (Ex. 121), 280; by Spontini 
(Ex. 115), 270, (Ex. 206), 522; by 
Tschaikowsky (Ex. 133), 314; by 
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Wagner (Ex. 134), 315, (Ex. 203), 
511; by Weber (Ex. 129), 310, (Ex. 
200), 504. 

fl. CLARINET IN B NATURAL, 
A now obsolete instrument, 317: 
pitch, 317; transposing instrument, 
Bigs 

Examples by Mozart referred to, BING), 
Wl, CLARINETS IN D, E FLAT, 
F, AND A FLAT. Pitch, 318; 
transposing instruments, 318, 
Examples referred to, 318. 

iV, CLARINET IN E FLAT 
(AZTO), Described, 325; trans- 
posing instrument, 325; used in mili- 
tary bands, 325. 

Clarinet, alto, in F (see Corno di Bassetto) 
bass (see Bass Clarinet), 

Clarinette (Fr. and Ger.) (see Clarinet). 

Clarinetto (Zal) (see Clarinet). 

Clarino (see zote to p. 200). 

Clarino principale, 391. 

Clefs used for various instruments (see 
under each), 

Close shake, vibrato, 104. 

Closed notes—on natural horn, 356; on 
valve-lhorn, how indicated, 382; on 
trumpet, 396. 

Col arco (féa/,), 87. 

Col legno (/¢a?/.), 91, 511. 

Con sordini (/¢a/,), 92, 93. 

Concert finte (see Flute). 

Contrabass (see Double-bass). 

Contrabass trombone (see Trombone, V.). 

Contrabass tuba (see ‘Tuba, 111.). 

Contrabasso (/¢a/.) (see Double-bass). 

Contrafagott (Ger.) (see Contrafagotto). 

CONTRAFAGOTTO (Eng. Double Bassoon, 
Fr. Contre-basson, Ger. Contrafagott): 
—Bass (F) clef used for, 276; com- 
pass, 276; described, 275; double 
reed instrument, 230; its function in 
the orchestra, 278; its position in the 
score, 50; notation, 275; rapid passages 
impossible, 277; transposing instru- 
ment, 275. Examples by Haydn (Ex, 
120), 279; by Spohr (Ex. 121), 280. 

Contre-basson (/’r,) (see Contrafagotto). 

Contrebasse (/.) (see Double-bass). 

Cor (/*.) (see Horn). 

Cor ANGLAIS (/fal. Corno Inglese, 
Ger. Englisches Horn) :—Alto of the 
oboe family, 250; best part of the 
instrument, 252; compass of, 250; 
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described, 250; double-reed instru- 
ment, 229, 230; fingering, 250; its 
function in the orchestra, 259 ; its posi- 
tion in the score, 50; keys, 258; mezzo- 
soprano clef formerly used by French 
writers, 251 ; music for, written in the 
G clef, 251; notation, 251; oboe da 
caccia, 250; older method of notation 
—example by Rossini, 251; pitch of, 
a fifth below the oboe, 250; rapid 
passages possible, but ineffective, 259; 
registers, 252; seldom employed by 
the older masters, 253; tone, 252, 
256; transposing instrument, 251. 
Examples—by Berlioz (Ex. 106), 255, 
(Ex. 196), 494; by Dvorak (Ex. 107), 
256; by Meyerbeer (Ex. 105), 254; 
by Schumann (Ex. 104), 253; by 
Wagner (Ex. 108), 258, (Ex. 183), 449. 
Cor-a- Pistons (/'7.) (see Horn, 11.). 
Cornet-a-Bouquin (/'%.), 423. 
CORNET-A-PISTONS :—An easier instru- 
ment to play than the trumpet, zy, 
412; compass, 413; crooks formerly 
in use, 414; crooks nowin use, 414; 
described, 411; double-tongueing, 
416; embouchure, 412; florid pas- 
sages, 416; its appropriate use, 418 ; 
crooks most suitable for, 414; mouth- 
piece, 411; music for, written in the 
G clef, 415; notation, 415; pistons, 
413; Shakes, 416; tone, 417; trans- 
posing instrument, 415. 
Lxamples—by Gounod (Ex. 170), 420 ; 
by Meyerbeer (Ex. 169), 419, (Ex. 
171), 421, (Ex. 172), 422. 
Cornetto—Example by Bach (Ex. 173), 
423. 
Corno (/¢a/.) (see Horn, 1.). 
Corno-basso (//ad.) (see Bass Horn). 
Corno cromatico (/ta/.) (see Horn, 1L). 
CORNO DI BASSETTO :—Alto clarinet in 
F, 319; bass (F) clef used for its 
lower compass by Beethoven and 
Mozart, 320; basset horn, 319; com- 
pass of, 319; described, 319; finger- 
ing and mechanism, 319; G clef 
used for, 322; notation—exrample by 
Mozart (Ex. 135), 320; registers, 319; 
tone, 321; transposing instrument, 
319. Lxamples—by Beethoven (Ex. 
136), 322; by Mendelssohn re- 
ferred to, 323; by Mozart (Ex. 137), 
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Corno Inglese (/¢a/.) (see Cor Anglais). 

Corno Ventile (/¢a/.) (see Horn, 11.). 

Crooks (see Cornet-à-Pistons, see Horn, 1 
and 11., see Trumpet, 1.). 

Cross-fingerings (see Bassoon, Clarinet, 
Flute, Oboe). 

CYMBALS (Fr. Cimbales, //a/. Piatti or 

Cinelli, Ger, Becken) :—Described, 
516; how to write for, 517, 518; nota 
tion, 517; their position in the score 
50; their employment, 518; tone, 
516, 518; various ways of using, 519 
520. 
Exampies by Meyerbeer (Ex. 169), 
419; by Spontini (Ex. 206), 522; 
referred to by Gounod and Wagner, 
519. 


D, clarinet in (see Clarinet, TL). 

Dämpfer (Ger.), 92. 

Different methods of arranging a score, 
44-53. 

Division of the double basses (see Double- 
bass, 1.) ; violas (see Viola, 11.) ; violins 
(see Violins, 1V.); violoncellos (see Vio- 
loncello, 11.). 

Divisi (/¢a/.), meaning of, 72, 75. 

Double-action pedals (see Harp). 

DOUBLE-BASS or Contrabass (#7. Con- 
trebasse, /¢a/. Contrabasso):—As a 
melodic instrument very rarely em- 
ployed—example by Mozart (Ex. 59), 
155; bass (F) clef used for, 140; 
brace used, when, 84; chords, 144,153; 
col legno—example by Boieldieu (Ex. 
23), 91 ; compass, 143 ; described, 140; 
double-notes, 144, 153; doubling the 
violoncellos in the unison—eram{f/e by 
Haydn (Ex. 53), 149; exceptional 
tunings, 142; Four-stringed double- 
bass, 142; fingering, 143; Five- 
stringed double-bass (see note to 
p. 67); harmonics— (a) natural, very 
rarely used; (4) artificial, altogether 
impossible, 146; its function in the 
orchestra, 140, 148; its position in 
the score, 50; music for, written in 
the Bass (F) clef, 152; mute, indi- 
cated by con sordint, very rarely 
used—why, 146; notation, 140; 
rapid passages mostly ineffective, 
why, 145—example by Mendelssohn 
(Ex. 51), 145; Three-stringed double- 
bass, 141; transposing instrurnent, 
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140; tremolo very effective, 145; 
tunings, 141, 142 ; usually written on 
same staff as the violoncello—erample 
by Schubert (Ex. 56), 152; varieties 
of, 141, 142 (see also note to p. 67); 
when a separate staff is desirable, 148. 
I. DIVISION OF THE DOUBLE- 
BASSES. 

(A) Into Two parts, Examples by 
Tschaikowsky (Ex. 58), 154; by Wag- 
ner (Ex. 49), 137- 

(B) Into Three parts. 
Meyerbeer (Ex. 57), 153. 
(c) Into Four parts. 
Berlioz referred to, 153. 
il. PiZZICATO. Very impressive 
and sonorous, 147. Examples by Beet- 
hoven (Ex. 55), 151; by Brahms (Ex, 
Aco mays lox earel (IB, 972), ss 6 
by Mendelssohn (Ex. 65), 170; by 
Prout (Ex. 21), 89; by Schubert (Ex, 
47). 135; by Spohr (Ex. 54), 150. 
TII. OTHER EXAMPLES by 
Auber (Ex. 118), 273, (Ex. 161), 399; 
by Cherubini, (Ex. 146), 364; by 
Herold (Ex. 41), 127; by Mendels- 
sohn (Ex. 33), 110, (Ex. 86), 209; by 
Mozart (Ex. 34). 111, (Ex. 113), 268; 
by Paisiello (Ex. 74), 188; by Saint- 
Saéns (Ex, 30), 101 ; by Schubert (Ex. 
37), 115; by Spontini (Ex, 181), 447; 
by Wagner (Ex. 193), 488, (Ex. 203), 
Sit, 

Double bassoon (see Contrafagotto). 

Double notes on the double-bass (see 
Double-bass); on viola (see Viola) ; 
on violin (see Violin, v.); on violon- 
cello (see Violoncello), 

Double reed, its use explained, 229; how 
played, 229. 

Double-reed instruments :—Bassoon (sce 
Bassoon) ; Contrafagotto (double-bas- 
soon) (see Contrafagotto) ; Cor an- 
glais (see Cor anglais); Oboe (see 
Oboe); Oboe d’amore (see Oboe 
d'amore). 

Double-sharps and double-flats not pos- 
sible on the harp—why, 162. 

Double-stopping (see Viola, Violin, v1., 
Violoncello). 

Double-stopping in unison passages, 71 

Double-string, 73. 

Double-tongueing (see Cornet-à-Pistons, 
Flute, note to p. 215, +). 


Example by 


Example by 
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INDEX. 
Drums (see Bass drum, Kettle-drum, 
Side-drum). 


E flat, alto clarinet in (see Clarinet, tv.). 
E flat, clarinet in (see Clarinet, 111.). 
Eight-keyed flute (sce Flute). 
Embouchure, 340, 355, 412. 

Englisches Horn (Ger.) (see Cor Anglais). 
Euphonium (see Tuba, 1.). 


F, clarinet in (see Clarinet, 111.). 

F, clarinet, alto in (see Corno di Bassetto), 

F clef (see Bass clef). 

F, horns in, 380, 381. 

Factitious or artificial notes on the Horn 
(see Horn, 1.). 

Fagott (Ger.) (see Bassoon). 

Fagotto (/¢a/.) (see Bassoon). 

Fingering of various instruments (ses 
under each), 

First and second violins (see Violin, IVv.). 

Five-stringed double-bass (see Double- 
bass). 

Flageolet, transposing instrument, 226. 

Flageolet-téne (Ger.), 97. 

Flautino (see note, p. 107). 

Flauto (/¢a/.) (see Flute). 

Flauto piccolo (/¢a/.) (see Piccolo), 

Flauto traverso (/¢ad.) (see Flute). 

Flöte (Ger.) (see Flute). 

Flite (Fr. ) (see Flute). 

FLUTE (Fr. Flûte, /éaé. Flauto, Ger. 
Flöte) :—Almost any passages are 
possible on the flute—erample by 
Rossini (Ex. 75), 198; Boehm flute, 
197 ; brace used when more than one 
staff is employed, 209, 210 (see Exs. 
86, 87); compass of, 193-196; con- 
cert flute, 192; cross fingerings, 195; 
described, 192, 193 ; double-tongueing, 
example by Raff (Ex. 77), 199; eight- 
keyed flute, 197; fingering, 197; 
florid solo passages frequently met 
with— example by Cherubini (Ex. 81), 
204; flauto traverso, 191; fifite-A-bec, 
191; flûte traversière, 191; French 
violin clef, the G clef on the f#rsé line, 
sometimes found in old scores, 191 ; 
193; how played—the lower, medium, 
and upper registers, 193-195 ; its func- 
tion in the orchestra, 200 ; its position 
inthe score, 50; key of the instrument 
D major, 193; music for, invariably 
written in the G clef, 193; non-trans- 
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posing instrument, 193; registers, 
lower, 193 ; medium, 194; acute, 195; 
shakes—those to be avoided (Ex. 76), 
198; Third flute, 215; tone, 201 ; 
varieties of, 212, 215. 

I. AS A MELODIC INSTRUMENT. 
Examples by Auber (Ex. 78), 201 (Ex. 
118), 273, (Ex. 205), 515; by Beet- 
hoven (Ex. 116), 271; by Cherubini 
(Ex. 81), 204; by Dvořák (Ex. 79), 
202; by Gluck (Ex. 80), 203; by 
Haydn (Ex. 82), 205 ; by Hérold (Ex. 
41), 127. 

ii. TWO FLUTES. Passages in 
thirds and sixths always effective, 206. 
Examples by Auber (Ex. 84), 207, 
(Ex. 101), 248; by Bach (Ex. 190), 
483; by Mendelssohn (Ex. 85), 208, 
(Ex. 86), 209, (Ex. 199), 500; by 
Mozart (Ex. 83), 206, (Ex. 165), 
403, (Ex. 167), 405; by Spontini 
(Ex. 115), 270. 

VUTERA REEE UTES: 
by Verdi (Ex. 87), 210. 
Flûte-å-bec (/7.) (see Flute). 
Flute in D flat, in E fiat, transposing 
instruments (see Flute, varieties of). 

Flûte traversière (Fr. ) (see Flute). 

Four-stringed double-bass (see Double- 
bass). 

French violin clef, when used, 191. 

Full score defined, 2. 


Example 


G (TREBLE) CLEF USED FOR :—Bass clari- 
net, 326; Bass trumpet, 407 ; Clarinet, 
288; Cor anglais, 251; Cornet-a- 
pistons, 415 ; Corno di bassetto, 320 ; 
Double-bass (exceptionally by Mozart), 
155; Flute, 193; Glockenspiel, 510; 
Guitar, 181; Horn, 351; Mandoline, 
187; Oboe, 231 ; Oboe d'amore, 249 ; 
Piccolo, 216; Saxophone, 336; Side- 
drum, 502; Tambourine, 504; Trum- 
pet, 392; Viola (for its upper notes), 
107; Violin, 58; Violoncello (for ex- 
tremely high passages), 120. 

G and F clefs used for the harp, 157. 

Glissando (see Harp). 

GLOCKENSPIEL (Fr. Carillon) :— De- 
scribed, two varieties, 509, 510; G 
cief used for, 510; Examples by 
Handel and Mozart referred to, 509. 
Modern glockenspiel—compass—de- 
scribed — Transposing Instrument, 
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s10o—Lxample by Wagner (Ex. 203), 
5IL 

Goat-horn, 423—Example by Gluck re- 
ferred to, 423. 

GONG (Fr., Ital., and Ger., Tamtam) :— 
Described, 521 ; origin of, 521; tone, 
521; Examples by Spontini (Ex. 206), 
522 ; referred to, 521, 

GUITAR (Fr. Guitare, /¢a/. Chitarra) :— 
Described, 181 ; fingering, 182; music 
for, written in the G clef, 181 ; strings 
(six), 182; transposing instrument, 
181; tuning, 181; used mostly as 
a solo instrument to accompany the 
voice, 181 ; Axamples by Auber (Ex. 
72), 184; by Weber (Ex. 71), 183. 

Guitare (/%.) (see Guitar). 

Gran Cassa (/fad.) (see Bass drum). 

Grosse Caisse (/7.) (see Bass drum). 

Grosse Trommel (Gev.) (see Bass drum), 


Hand horn, origin of the name, 356. 

Harfe (Ger.) (see Harp). 

Harmonics, natural and artificial (see 
Double-bass; Harp, u1; Viola; 
Violin, vin. ; Violoncello), 

Harmonium, 36. 

Harp (fr, Harpe, Ger. Harfe, Ztaz, 
Arpa) :—Bass (F) and Treble (G) 
clefs used for, 157; can be put into 
any major or minor key, 160; chro- 
matic passages to be avoided, 165; 
compass of, 157; described, 157-160 ; 
‘double action’ explained, 158-160; 
double sharps and double flats im- 
possible, 162; essentially a diatonic 
instrument, 163; fingering, 161 ; 
glissando, 175; hints on writing for, 
165; homophones and synonyms, 
174; how NOT to write—example by 
Wagner (Ex. 61), 164; its frequent 
employment in the modern orchestra, 
176; its position in the score, 50; 
keys, 161; music for, written on two 
staves just as in piano music, 157; 
non-transposing instrument, 157; pas- 
sages most suitable for, 165; pedals, 
their action explained, 158-160; 
rapidly repeated notes ineffective, 165; 
shakes ineffective, 165; strings—com- 
pass, number of —Forty-six—tuning, 
157 ; synonyms and homophones, 174; 
tone, 161; tuned to the diatonic scale 
of C flat major, 157. 
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I. ARPEGGIO PASSAGES. Very 
effective, 166. Axamples by Auber (Ex. 
63), 168; by Meyerbeer (Ex. 105), 
254; by Rossini (Ex. 70), 179; by 
Schumann (Ex. 62), 167; by Spontini 
(Ex. 147), 365. 

Il, CHORDS. Examples by Men- 
delssohn (Ex. 65), 170; by Meyer- 
beer (Ex. 69), 178; by Prout (Ex. 
60), 161 ; by Spohr (Ex. 64), 169. 
111. HARMONICS. How indicated, 
171; how obtained, 171; notation of, 
172. Examples by Berlioz (Ex. 66), 
173; by Boieldieu referred to, 172. 
iV. MODULATION. Rests in the 
music necessary for remote modula- 
tions—why, 163; to nearly-related 
Keys, easy, 163; to other keys, how 
managed, 163. Æxample of an almost 
impossible passage by Wagner (Ex. 
61), 164. 

UEN ULBE E REEE NT <a On Oe E OP 
(A) One harp mostly used, 180. Æx- 
amples by Auber (Ex. 63), 168; by 
Handel (Ex. 73), 187; by Mendelssohn 
(Ex. 65), 170; by Meyerbeer (Ex. 
105), 254; by Prout (Ex. 60), 161; 
by Schumann (Ex. 62), 167; by Spohr 
(Ex. 64), 169; by Spontini (Ex. 147), 
365. 

(B) Two harps. Æxamples by Berlioz 
(Ex. 66), 173; by Meyerbeer (Ex. 69), 
178; by Rossini (Ex. 70), 179. 

(C) Six harps. Hxamples referred to 
by Wagner, 180. 
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the name, 356; its function in the 
orchestra, 372; its position in the 
score, 50; irregular notation in old 
scores, 352; keys for horn parts, 362, 
365; length of, 349; mouthpiece, 350; 
music for written in the G clef, F clef 
sometimes used for its lower notes, 
351; old notation, 352; mute (sor- 
dino), 359; natural horn, exclusively 
written for by the old masters, 373; 
necessity of writing vocally for, 363; 
number employed in o/d and modern 
orchestras, 361; shakes, 371; stopped 
notes, 356, 357; tone, 360; transpos- 
ing instrument, 353. 

(A) Solo Horn. Examples by Chern- 
bini (Ex. 146), 364; by Spontini (Ex. 
147), 365; referred to by Boieldieu 
and Mendelssohn, 366. 

(B) Two Horns. Formerly employed 
in the orchestra, 361; keys for, 362. 
Examples by Meyerbeer (Ex. 150): 
368; by Schubert (Ex. 148), 366; 
by Schubert (Ex. 149), 367. 

(c) Three Horns. Example by 
Weber (Ex. 151), 369 ; referred to, 361. 
(D) Four Horns. Keys for, 362; used 
in most modern works, 361. Examples 
by Rossini (Ex. 152), 370; by Rossini 
(Ex. 153), 371- 

ZI. VALVE-HORN (Fr. Cor-a- 
Pistons, Ger., Ventilhorn, /taZ. Corno 
Ventile or Corno Cromatico). Chang- 
ing the crook, rests necessary in the 
music, 383; crooks, 383; described, 


Harpe (F7.) (see Harp). 375, 376; how to indicate ‘stopped 
Hautbois (Fr.) (see Oboe). notes,’ 382; how to write for, 384, 
Hautboy (Zzg.) (see Oboe). 385; its first employment in the 
HINTS ON SCORE READING, 8-20. orchestra, 374; its position in the 
Hoboe (Ger.) (see Oboe). score, 50; keys best for, 381 ; neces- 
Hoboy (#2 .) (see Oboe). sity for writing vocally, 384, 385; 
Homophones, or synonyms (see Harp). pistons, their use explained, 375-379; 
Horn (/żal. Corno, Fr. Cor, Ger. Horn) :— stopped notes, 379, 382; sons bouchés, 


i. NATURAL HORN. Artificial 
or ‘factitious notes’—example by 
Haydn (Ex. 144), 358; brace used for 
(Ex. 133) 314) (Ex. 162), 400, (Ex. 
169), 419, (Ex. 178), 444, (Ex. 205), 
515; compass, 354; closed notes, 356, 
357 ; crooks, 345, 353; described, 349, 
350; embouchure, 340, 355; essen- 
tially a diatonic instrument, 345; first 
and second horn parts, 355; G clef 
used for, 351; hand horn, origin of 


382; tone, 380; treatment of the 
valve-horn, 384 ; valves and pistons, 
function of, 375, 376; their effect 
separately and combined, 376-379— 
Examples (Four Horns) by Schumann 
(Ex. 157), 385; by Spontini (Ex. 155), 
378 ; by Wagner (Ex. 158), 386. 

lif, OTHER EXAMPLES. 

(A) One Horn, Examples by Dvorak 
(Ex. gt), 223; by Gluck (Ex, 80), 
203; by Spohr (Ex. 64), 169. 
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(B) Two Horns. Examples by Auber 
(Ex. 72), 184; by Beethoven (Ex. 
117), 272; by Boieldieu (Ex, 131), 
312; by Gounod (Ex. 170), 420; by 
Mendelssohn (Ex. 188), 469; by 
Meyerbeer (Ex. 172), 422; by Mozart 
(Ex. 126), 305; by Rossini (Ex. 163), 
401; by Schubert (Ex, 128), 311, 
(Ex. 192), 487; by Schumann (Ex. 
62), 167, (Ex. 187), 464; by Spohr 
(Ex, 121), 280 ; by Spontini (Ex. 115), 
270, (Ex. 181), 447; by Weber (Ex. 
200), 504. 
(c) Four Horns, Examples by Auber 
Qa eoh eet a ao srs; | Dy 
Bizet (Ex. 191), 486; by Meyerbeer 
(Ex. 169), 419; by Prout (Ex. 162), 
400; by Spohr (Ex. 178), 444; by 
Tschaikowsky (Ex. 133), 314. 
IV, POST HORN. Described, 387; 
made in C or B flat, 387. Example by 
Beethoven (Ex. 159), 387. 

Horn, natural (see Horn, 1.). 

Horn parts, first and second (see Horn, 1). 

Horn, post (see Horn, iv.). 

Horn, valve (see Horn, 11.). 

How to read horn and trumpet parts, 


347- 


Importance of marking accidentals for 
both instruments when only one staff 
is used, 199, 307. 

Incorrect notation in strings, 85. 

Instrumentation (see Orchestration), 

Instruments, arrangement of, in the score, 
46-51. 

Instruments of the modern orchestra 
(see Modern orchestra), _ 

Irregularities in old scores, 53. 


KETTLE-DRUMS (Fr. Timbales, Ger. Pau- 
ken, /źfal. Timpani) :—Bass (F) clef 
used for, 476; brace used for (Ex. 
196), 494; changing the tuning in 
the course of a movement — rests 
necessary, 479; compass of, 476; de- 
scribed, 474; modern notation, 478; 
muffled drums, how indicated, 482; 
music for, written in the F clef, 476; 
number employed in the orchestra, 
476; old notation—example by Mozart 
(Ex. 189), 478; position in the score, 
50; produce definite notes, 475; roll, 
how indicated, 481 ; solo passages for 


S 
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—example by Bach (Ex. 190), 483; 
timpani coperti, 482; treatment of 
the drums by Beethoven, 484, 485; 
tuning, 478, 485. 

I, SOLO DRUM. 
Wagner (Ex. 193), 488. 
I, TWO DRUMS, Tuned tonic 
and dominant. wxamples by Bach 
(Ex. 190), 483; by Bizet (Ex. 191), 
486 ; by Mendelssohn (Ex. 199), 500; 
by Mozart (Ex, 165), 403, (Ex. 189), 
478; by Schubert (Ex. 192), 487: 
by Schumann (Ex. 187), 464; by 
Spontini (Ex. 206), 522. 

HI. THREE DRUMS. Object of 
the third drum, 489, 490; tuning of 
the third drum, 490. Lxamples (re- 
ferred to), 490; by Meyerbeer (Ex. 
69), 178; by Prout (Ex. 195), 492; 
by Spohr (Ex. 194), 491. ` 

IV. MORE THAN THREE DRUMS. 
Four drums— Example by Berlioz 
(Ex. 196), 494 ; by Mozart (Ex. 167), 
405; Hxamples referred to—by Wag- 
ner, 493; Six drums—vample re 
ferred to by Spohr, 493; Sixteen 
drums—Lxample by Berlioz referred 
to, 494. 

Keys most suitable for Bassoon, 262; 
Clarinet, 291, 300-302; Cor anglais, 
258; Cornet-a-pistons, 414; Harp, 
161; Horn, 362, 365, 381; Oboe, 235; 
Trumpet, 393. 

Keys sharp and flat, effect of, on violin, 
106. 

Klarinette (Ger.) (see Clarinet). 

Kleine Flöte (Ger.) (see Piccolo). 

Kleine Trommel (Gev.) (sce Side-drum), 

Knowledge necessary before commencing 
to write for the orchestra, 7, 8. 


fixample by 


Legato passages, how indicated for violin 
(see Violin, 67). 

Legato tremolo (see Viola, Violin, XIV., 
Violoncello). 

Litul, 423. 

LUTF :—Met with chiefly in the scores of 
the old masters—Bach, Handel, etc., 
189; Modern example by Wagner 
referred to, 189. 


Mailloche (F7.), 498. 
MANDOLINE (/ta/. Mandolino) :—De- 
scribed, 185, 186: fingering, 185; 
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G clef used for, 187; how played, 
185; non-transposing instrument, 185 ; 
strings, 186; tone, 186; tuning, 186; 
varieties of, 185. Examples by Handel 
(Ex. 73), 187; by Paisiello (Ex. 74), 
188, 

Mandolino (//72.) (see Mandoline). 

Marks of expression to be added for each 
instrument in the score, 84. 

Melodies written to be played on a par- 
ticular string (see Violin, Violoncello). 

Mezzo-soprano clef formerly used by the 
old French composers for the Cor 
anglais, 251. 

Mit Dämpfer (Ger), 92. 

Modern instrumentation may be said to 
have originated with Haydn and 
Mozart, 4. 

MODERN ORCHESTRA :— 

I. STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 
Can be played continuously for any 
reasonable length of time, 57; exten- 
sive compass of, 55; facility of execn- 
tion in rapid passages, 56; gradations 
of tone, 57; groundwork of the 
modern orchestra, 55 ; sounding more 
than one note at a time, 56; varieties 
of—(A) Violin, Viola, Violoncello, 
Donble-bass, 24; (B) Harp, Guitar, 
Mandoline, 26; (c) Pianoforte, 26. 
Il. WIND INSTRUMENTS. 
Varieties of—(A) Piccolo, Flute, 27; 
(B) Single reed instruments—Clarinet, 
Corno di bassetto, Bass clarinet, 29; 
Saxophones, 30; (c) Double-reed 
instruments—Oboe, Cor anglais, Bas- 
soon, Contrafagotto, 28; (D) Brass 
instruments—Horns, 32, 33; Trumpets, 
32, 33; Trombones, 32, 34; Ophi- 
cleide, 32, 35; Tubas, 32, 35; Cornet- 
a-pistons, 32; (E) Organ, Harmonium, 
36. 

fll, PERCUSSIONINSTRUMENTS. 
(A) Bass drum, 38; Kettle-drum, 37; 
Side-drum, 38; Tambourine, 38; 
(B) Bells, 39 ; Castagnettes, 39; Cym- 
bals, 39; Glockenspiel, 39; Gong, 
39; Triangle, 39. 

IV. RELATIVE NUMBER OF IN. 
STRUMENTS, (A) Strings, 41; (B) 
Wind instruments, 42; (C) Percussion, 
42; (D) Of less used instruments, 43. 
V. ORDER OF ARRANGEMENT 
IN SCORE. Modern method, 46-50; 
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Older method, 45, 52, 53 ; (important 
modification), 51. 

Modulation on harp, hints concerning 
(see Harp, 1v.). 

Musette, 234. 

Mute (sordino) (see Double-bass, Horn, t., 
Trumpet, Viola, Violin, 1x., Violon- 
cello), 


Natural harmonics (see Double-bass, 
Harp, 11L, Viola, Violin, vi., Vio- 
loncello). 

Natural horn (see Horn, 1.). 

Natural trumpet (see Trumpet, 1.). 

Neapolitan mandoline, 186, 

Nodes defined, 95. 

NON-TRANSPOSING INSTRUMENTS :— 
Bassoon, 250; Bombardon (tuba), 
460; Clarinet in C, 295 ; Contrabass 
tuba, 460; Euphonium (tuba), 460; 
Flute in D, 193; Harp, 157; Mando- 
line, 185 ; Oboe, 231; Ophicleide, 468 ; 
Trombone, 439; Tuba, 460; Viola, 
107; Violin, 58; Violoncello, rig. 

Notation of various instruments (see under 
each). 

Number of harps used in the orchestra 
(see Harp, V.). 

Nut of the violin (see Violin). 


OBOE (Eng. Hautboy, Hoboy, Fr. Haut- 
bois, Ger. Hoboe) :—Best part of the 
instrument, 233; compass, 231 ; Cross- 
fingering, 232; described, 229, 231 ; 
double-reed instrument, 229, 230; 
fingering, 232; florid passages seldom 
written for, 243; its function in the 
orchestra, 238, 248; its position in 
the score, 50; key of the instrument 
D major, 232; keys most suitable for, 
235; music for, written in the G clef, 
231; non-transposing instrument, 231; 
registers, 233; rests in the music 
necessary to allow the performer to 
breathe freely, 237; shakes—those to 
be avoided, 236; staccato and legato, 
244, 245, 246; tone, 233, 234, 238. 

I, AS A MELODIC INSTRUMENT. 
Examples by Auber (Ex. 97), 244; by 
Cherubini (Ex. 96), 243; by Gluck 
(Ex. 92), 239; by Hummel (Ex. 93), 
240; by Mendelssohn (Ex. 94), 241, 
(Ex. 111), 266, (Ex. 188), 469; by 
Mozart (Ex. 95), 242; by Raff (Ex. 
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99), 246; by Schubert (Ex. 100), 247 ; 
by Spohr (Ex. 98), 245; by Spontini 
(Ex. 115), 270. 

- iI, IN FILLING UP HARMONY. 
Examples by Auber (Ex. 101), 248; 
by Beethoven (Ex. 116), 271, (Ex. 
117), 272, (Ex. 136), 322; by Gluck 
(Ex. 80), 203; by Schubert (Ex. 192), 
487 ; by Wagner (Ex. 203), 511. 

OBOE D’AMORE:—Its use, 249; G clef 
used for, 249; pitch of, a minor third 
lower than the ordinary oboe, 249 ; 


tone, 249; transposing instrument, 
249. Example by Graun (Ex. 102), 
249. 

Oboe da caccia, alto (C) clef used for 
250. 


Obsolete instruments in the scores of 
Bach, Handel, and their contempo- 
raries, 4. 

Ohne Dämpfer (Ger.), 92. 

Open strings, how indicated (see Violin). 

OPHICLEIDE :—Bass (F) clef used for, 
469; compass, 468; described, 468; 
found in the scores of the great 
masters, 467; its first introduction, 
467 ; music for, written in the Bass (F) 
clef, 468 ; non-transposing instrument, 
468; now seldom written for, 467; 
tone, 469; varieties of, 468. Axamples 
by Mendelssohn (Ex. 188), 469; re- 
ferred to, 469; by Meyerbeer (Ex. 
169), 419, (Ex. 171), 421, (Ex. 172), 
422; Rossini (Ex. 176), 440. 

Orchestra, modern (see Modern orchestra). 

Orchestral colouring, 5-7. 

Orchestral instruments (see Modern or- 
chestra), 

ORCHESTRATION and painting, analogy 
between, 5-7; defined, 1; modern, 
originated with Haydn and Mozart, 
4; of comparatively recent develop- 
ment, 3. 

Order of all instruments in the score, 50. 

Organ, 36. 

Overtones or upper partials (see Har- 
monics). 


Painting and 
between, 5-7. 

Pauken (Ger.) (see Kettle-drums). 

Pedal notes on trombone (see Trombone, 
L, Ua HL). 

Pedals, ‘ double-action’ (see Ha p). 


orchestration, analogy 
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Percussion Instruments as a Component 
part of the Modern Orchestra (see 
Modern Orchestra, 111. ). 

Fetite flûte (F7) (see Piccolo). 

Phrasing and bowizg (see Viola, 1., Violin, 
I Violoncello 11.). 

Pianoforte, 190. 

Piatti (Zal) (see Cymbals). 

PiccoLo (Fr. Petite Flûte, /¢a/, Flauto 
Piccolo, Ger. Kleine Flite):—As a 


melodic instrument, 220; compass 
of, 216; described, 216; features 
in common with the flute, 218; 


its function in the orchestra, 219, 
220—example by Beethoven (Ex. 88), 
219; its position in the score, 50; key 
of the instrument D major, 216; music 
for, always written in the G clef an 
octave lower than the actual sounds, 
216; pitch of, an octave higher than 
the ordinary flute, 216; registers, 
217; tone, 216-218, transposing instru- 
ment, 216; varieties of, 225. 

(A) One Piccolo, Examples by Auber 
(Ex. 90), 222; by Dvorak (Ex. 91), 
223; by Hérold (Ex. 41), 127; by 
Wagner (Ex. 203), 511. 

(B) Two Piccoli. Examples by Spon- 
tini (Ex. 206), 522; by Weber re- 
ferred to, 224. 

(C) Three Piccoli, Examples by Ber- 
lioz referred to, 224. 

Pistons, their use explained, 375-379 (see 
Cornet-a-Pistons, Horn, 11., Trom- 
bone, VI., Trumpet, 111.). 

Pitch of various instruments (see under 
each). 

Pizzicato (/¢ad.), 87, 88 (see also Double- 
bass, I1., Viola, 111., Violin, X., Violon- 
cello, Iv.). 

Pizzicato harmony for all the strings (see 
Violin, x.). 

Posaune (Ger.) (see Trombone). 

Position in the score of a// instruments— 
the usual modern plan, 46-50. 

Positions (see Trombone, 1., Viola, Violin, 
XI., Violoncello). 

Post-horn (see Horn, tv.). 

Principalblaser (Ger.), 391. 


REED INSTRUMENTS :—Compass, 227; 
general description of, 227; gradation 
of sounds, 227, 228; tone qualities, 
227. 
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I. DOUBLE-REED INSTRUMENTS. 
Double-reed described, 229; how 
played, 229; varieties of, now in use, 
230 (see also Bassoon, Contrafagotto, 
Cor anglais, Oboe, Oboe d’amore). 
Il. SINGLE-REEDINSTRUMENTS. 
Single-reed described, 281 ; the man- 
ner of playing, 281; varieties of, now 
in use, 281 (see also Bass clarinet, Clari- 
net, Corno di Bassetto, Saxophone). 

Registers various on different instruments 
(see Bass clarinet, Bassoon, Clarinet, 
Cor anglais, Corno di Bassetto, Flute, 
Oboe, Piccolo). 

Rests necessary between chords for 
strings, why, 82; for change of crook 
in brass instruments, 383; for chang- 
ing tuning of Kettle-drums, 479; 
for placing and removing mute, 92; 
for remote modulations on Harp, 163 ; 
in Oboe music, why, 237. 

Roll on the drum (see Bass-drum, Kettle- 
drum). 

Riihrtrommel (Ger.) (see Side-drum). 


Saxhorns, 455. 

Saxophone, compass of, 336, 337; de- 
scribed, 332-334; fingering, 334, 337; 
music for, written in the G clef, 336; 
single-reed instrument, 332; tone, 335; 
transposing instrument, 337; twelve 
varieties of, 336; Hxample by Bizet 
(Ex. 142), 338. 

Schlaff gespannt, 502: 

Schnell zu dämpfen, 518. 

SCORE :—An obsolete method of ar- 
ranging instruments in a, 52; different 
methods of arranging, 44-50; irregu- 
larities in old scores, 53; Modern plan 
of arranging, 46-51. 

Score-reading, hints on, 8-20. 

SCORING :—'‘A 2,’ 223, 272; ‘A 3, 223; 
accidentals, importance of marking 
for do¢k instruments when only one 
staff is used, 199, 307; arco (tal), 
87 ; bowing and phrasing always to be 
carefully indicated, 66; Brace, when 
used, 84; Clarinets (Ex. 129), 310; 
Double-basses and ‘cellos, 84; Flutes 
(Ex. 86), 209, (Ex. 87) 210; Horns 
(Ex. 133), 314, (x. 162) 400, (Ex. 
169) 419; Kettle-drums (Ex. 1096), 
494; Trombones (Ex. 162), 400, (Ex. 
192) 422, (Ex. 173) 423; “Trumpet 
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(Ex. 166), 404, (Ex. 167), 405; Violas 
(Ex. 37), 115; Violins (Ex. 18), 84; 
Violoncellos (Ex. 37), 115, (Ex. 73), 
187; Clefs used for various instru- 
ments (see under each); close shake, 
vibrato (strings), how indicated, 104; 
col arco (/¢ad.), 87; col legno (/za/.), 
9I; con sordini (/¢ad.), 92; divisi 
(/tal.), when used, 72, 75; double- 
stopping (see Viola, Violin, vI., Vio- 
loncello); double-stopping in unison 
passages, 71; fingering of various 
instruments (see under each); ‘full 
score’ defined, 2; Harmonics, 
natural and artificial, how inaicated 
on strings, 97-99; on Harp, 172; in- 
correct notation, strings, 85; legato 
tremolo, how written (strings), 86; 
marks of expression to be added jor 
each instrument, 84; melodies written 
to be played on a particular string, 
how indicated, 61, 62; muffled drums 
how indicated, 482; mute, its use, 
how indicated, 92; necessity for 
writing vocally for the Horn, Trom- 
bone, and Trumpet, 363, 398, 442: 
non-transposing instruments (see Non- 
transposing Instruments) ; notation of 
various instruments (see under each) ; 
open notes on Horn, how indicated, 


382; open string, how indicated, 
58; order of instruments in the 
score, 46-51; pizzicato, how indi- 
cated, 87; Rests necessary—between 
chords written for strings, why, 
82; in oboe music, why, 237 ; 


for change of crooks in brass instru- 
ments, 383; for changing tuning of 
Kettle-drums, 479; for placing and 
removing mutes, 92; for remote modu- 
lations on Harp, 163; roll on drum, 
how indicated, 481, 498; stopped notes 
on Valve-horn, how indicated, 382 ; 
transposing instruments (see Trans- 
posing Instruments); Tremolo, how 
indicated on—Bass drum, 498; 
Double-bass, 145; Kettle-drums, 481 . 


Triangle, 512; Viola, 108; Violin, 
84; Violoncello, 126. 
Senza sordini, or senza sord., (/¢a/.), 


92. 
SERPENT :— Bass (F) clef used for, 
471; compass, 471; described, 471; 
tone, 471; wooden Ynstrument, 471; 
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Examples by Beethoven Mendelssohn, 
pnd Wagner referred to, 471. 

Shakes on various instruments (see under 
each). 

Shifting positions (see Trombone, 429, 
430; Violin, 59. 83). 

Side-drum (Fr, Tambour, //¢/. Tamburo 
militare, Ger. Rührtrommel or Kleine 
trommel) :—‘ Avec la corde relâchée ’ 
(Fr.), 502; bass (F) clef or G clef 
used for, sor-5so2; described, 501; 
notation, 502; Schlaff gespannt (Ger.), 
502; ‘Snare-drum,’ sor; Hxamples 
by Gounod (Ex. 170), 420; by Meyer- 
beer (Ex. 169), 419; by Prout (Ex, 
162), 400; by Spontini (Ex. 206), 
522; by Weber (Ex. 200) 504; 
referred to, 502. 

Single reed, its use explained, 281 ; how 
played, 28r. 

SINGLE - REED INSTRUMENTS : — Bass 
clarinet (see Bass clarinet), clarinet 
(see Clarinet), corno di bassetto (see 
Corno di Bassetto), saxophone (see 
Saxophone). 

Slide, described (see Trombone, Trumpet, 
i). 

Slide trumpet (see Trumpet, 11.). 

Snare-drum (see Side-drum). 

Sons bouchés (Fr.), 382. 

Sons harmoniques (/7.), 94. 

Soprano trombone (see Trombone, Iv.). 

Sordino (/¢a/.), 92. 

Sourdine (/7.), 92. 

Staccato (//a/.), Bassoon, 272, 
Violin, 68, 69. 

Stopped notes—on Natural horn, 356; 
on Valve-horn, how indicated, 382; 
on Trumpet, 396. 

STRINGED INSTRUMENTS :—As a com- 
ponent part of the modern orchestra 
(see Modern orchestra, L); varieties 
of, 23-26. 

Strings—the name given to the stringed 
instruments in the orchestra, 24. 

Strings of various instruments, how tuned 
(see under each), 

Sul G e D—melodies written to be played 
on a particular string are indicated 
thus, 61. 

Sul ponticello (/¢a2.) (see note to p. 
23). 

Sur le chevalet (47) Gee note to p. 
BDI 
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Sympathetic resonance—Viola d'amore, 
118; violin, 106, 
Synonyms or homophones (see Harp). 


TABLES :—Chords of three notes (Violin), 
78, 79; chords of four notes (Violin), 
78, 79; compass of the various Saxo- 
phones, 337; double notes (Violin), 
70; harmonics mostly used in o1rches- 
tral music (Violin), 97, and note to 
p. 37; key signatures for different 
clarinets, 297; positions (seven) of 
trombone, 429; registers (Clurinet), 
289; Shakes to be avoided—Clarinet, 
292; Flute, 198; Oboe, 236; showing 
effect of pistons singly and combined 
on Valve-horn, 377; transpositions 
with various crooks—Horn, 353; 
Trumpet, 393. 

Tamtam (Fr., Zial., Ger.) (see Gong). 

Tambour (#r.) (see Side-drum), 

Tambour de basque (/'r.) (see Tam- 
bourine). 

Tambourine (47. Tambour de basque), 
described, 503; G clef used for, 504; 
how played, 503; Æxample by Spon- 
tini (Ex, 206), 522; by Weber (Ex, 
200), 504. 

Tamburo militare (/¢a/.) (see Side-drum). 

Tenor (C) clef used for—Bassoon, 261 ; 
‘Tenor trombone, 429 ; Violoncello, for 
its higher notes, 120. 

‘Tenor trombone (see ‘Trombone, 1). 

Theorbo, 189. 

Third flute, 215. 

Three-stringed double-bass (see Double- 
bass). 

Thumb positions (see Violoncello). 

Timbales (#7.) (see Kettle-drums). 

Timpani (/¢aZ.) (see Kettle-drums), 

Timpani coperti (/¢a/,), 482. 

Tone production of wood and brass in- 
struments, 339, 340. 

Tone qualities of various instruments (see 
under each), 

TRANSPOSING INSTRUMENTS: — Bass 
clarinet, 329; Clarinet in B natural, 
317; Clarinets in A and B flat, 295, 
296; Clarinets in D, E flat, F, and A 
flat, 318; Contrafagotto (Double bas- 
soon), 275 ; Cor anglais, 251 ; Cornet- 
a-pistons, 415; Corno di bassetto, 
319; Double-bass, 140; Flageolet, 
male; E Tin DYMO mid ES un, ane, 
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213; Glockenspiel, 510; Guitar, 181; 
Horn, 352, 353, 380; OLoe d'amore, 
249; Piccolo, 216, 225; Saxophone, 
337; Trumpet, 393. 

Traversiere (Flite traversière, Ær.) (sce 
Flute). 

Traverso (Flauto traverso, /¢a/.) (see 
Flute). 

Treble (G) clef (see G clef). 

Tremolo on various instruments (see under 
each). 

Triangel (Ger.) (see Triangle). 

TRIANGLE (Zal. Triangolo, Ger. Tri- 
angel) :— Described, 512; notation, 
512; tone, 512; tremolo, how indi- 
cated, 512; Æxamples by Auber (Ex. 
205), 515; by Liszt (Ex. 204), 514; 
by Weber (Ex. 200), 504; referred 
to by Beethoven, Haydn, Schumann, 
513. 

Triangolo (/¢a/.) (see Triangle). 

Tromba (/¢a/.) (see Trumpet). 

Trombe ripieni (/¢a7.), 392. 

TROMBONE (Ger, Posaune, Fr. and /tal, 

Trombone) :—Brace used (Ex. 162), 
400, (Ex. 192), 422, (Ex. 173), 423 
(Ex. 178), 444, (Ex. 179), 445, (Ex. 
184), 46r; described, 425; formerly 
much used in church music—exam ples 
1eferred to by Bach and Mozart, 450; 
intonation perfect, 426, 432; its posi- 
tion in the score, 50; mouthpiece, 
425; necessity for writing vocally for, 
442; non -transposing instrument, 
439; notation, various methods of, 
439, 440; number employed in the 
orchestra usually ‘ree —exceptions, 
438, 451, 452; origin of the word, 
424; slide—its use, 426; tone, 425, 
432, 441; varieties of, 427. 
I. TENOR TROMBONE.  Arpeg- 
gios, 431; bass (F) and Tenor (C) 
clefs used for, 429; compass, 432; 
its harmonic series, 428; key of, B 
flat, 428; pedal note rarely employed 
—Exuniple by Berlioz referred to, 428, 
429; positions (seven), table of, 429 ; 
rapid passages ineffective, 431; slide, 
its use, 429; sudden changes of posi- 
tion, 430; tenor (C) and bass (F) 
clefs used for, 429; the only trombone 
used in France and Italy, 433; tone, 
432; those in use in England and 
Germany, 433. 


il, ALTO TROMBONE. Alto (C) 
clef used for, 434; compass, 434 ; 
pedal notes never employed, 434; 
pitch, 434 ; tone, 434. 

Ml. BASS TROMBONE, Bass (F) 
clef used for, 435; compass, 435; 
fatiguing to play, 436; hints on 
writing for, 436; pedal notes not 
used, 436 ; three sizes made, 435. 

IV. SOPRANO TROMBONE, Com- 
pass, 437; its employment by Bach, 
437 ; key of, B flat, 437. Example by 
Mozart referred to, 437. 

V. CONTRABASS TROMBONE. 
Compass, 453; described, 453; pitch, 
453. Example by Wagner referred to, 
453- 

VI. VALVE TROMBONE. De- 
scribed, 454; pistons, 454; tone, 454. 
Vil, EXAMPLES, By Auber (Ex. 
182), 448; by Bach (Ex. 172), 423; 
by Bizet (Ex. 191), 486; by Dvorak 
(Ex. 185), 462; by Gounod (Ex. 170), 
420; by Meyerbeer (Ex. 169), 419, 
(os aig 421, (ix, m7), “ees Jy 
Prout (Ex. 162), 400, (Ex. 184), 461 ; 
by Schubert (Ex. 100), 247, (Ex. 177), 
443, (Ex. 179), 445, (Ex. 180), 446 ; by 
Schumann (Ex. 187), 464; by Spohr 
(Ex. 178), 444; by Spontini (Ex. 
181), 447, (Ex. 206), 522; by Tschai- 
kowsky (Ex. 186), 463; by Wagner 
(Ex. 183), 449; referred to by Bect- 
hoven and Mozart, 449. 


Trombones in use in England, Germany, 


France, and Italy, 34, 433. 


Trompette (/7.) (see Trumpet). 
TRUMPET (Zr. Trompette, Ger. Trompete, 


ital. Tromba) :— 

I. NATURAL TRUMPET. Clarin- 
bläser and Principalbläser, 391; 
clarino (see note to p. 200); clarino 
principale, 391; crooks, 393; de- 
scribed, 388 to 390; essentially a dia- 
tonic instrument, 345; florid pas- 
sages—example by Bach (Ex. 160), 
390; G clef used for, 392; gradation 
of tone, 395; high notes, use of—ex- 
ample by Bach (Ex. 160), 390; its 
position in the score, 50; keys, 393; 
length of, 389; mouthpiece, 388 ; 
music for, written in the G clef, 392; 
mute (sordino), 396—example by 
Wagner (Ex. 203), 511; Principal- 
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blaser, 391; stopped notes, 396; 
tone, 395; transposing instrument, 
393, 394; trombe ripieni, 392. 

iW, SLIDE TRUMPET. Described, 
397; tone, 397. Hxrample by Prout 
(Ex. 162), 400. 

dli. VALVE TRUMPET., De- 
scribed, 398; necessity for writing 
vocally for, 398; open notes most 
effective, 398; pistons, 398; two 
trumpets mostly employed in the 
orchestra, 404. 

EXAMPLES. By Auber (Ex, 161), 
399; by Bach (Ex. 190), 482; by 
Haydn (Ex. 164), 402; by Mendels- 
sohn (Ex. 188), 469; by Mozart (Ex. 
165), 403; by Mozart—five trumpets 
(Ex. 167), 405, (Ex. 189), 478; 
by Prout (Ex. 162), 400, (Bx. 184), 
461; by Rossini (Ex. 163), 401; 
by Schumann (Ex. 187), 464; by 


Spohr (Ex. 178), 444; by Spontini 
(Ex, 206), 522; by Verdi — six 
trumpets (Ex. 166), 404; by 


Wagner (Ex. 168), 406, (Ex. 203), 
511. Examples referred to by 
Bach, Handel, Mendelssohn, Meyer- 
beer, and Wagner of the employ- 
ment of more than two trumpets, 404. 
IV. BASS TRUMPET. Described, 
407; G clef used by Wagner for, 407 ; 
keys, 407; tone, 407. Examples re- 
ferred to by Wagner, 407. 
TuBA:—Basstuba, 455; bass (F) clef 
used for, 457, 458, 459; compass, 
460; described, 456; its position in 
the score, 50; mouthpiece, 456 ; non- 
transposing instrument, 460; nota- 
tion, 460; Saxhorns, 455; three sizes 
made, 457; tone, 460; Tubas in Wag- 
ner’s works, 466. 
i. EUPHONIUM. Bass (F) clef 
used for, 457; compass, 457; key, 
in B flat, 457; non-transposing instru- 
ment, 460; pitch, 457. 
i, BOMBARDON., Bass (F) clef 
used for, 458; key, 458; in E flat, 
458 ; non-transposing instrument, 460; 
pitch, 458; tone, 458. 
Hl, CONTRABASS TUBA, Bass 
(F) clef used for, 459; bombardon in 
B flat, 459; non-transposing instru- 
ment, 460; pitch, 459; Æxrample by 
Wagner referred to, 459. 
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ENAMPLES by Dvořák (Ex, 185), 
462; by Prout (Ex. 162), 400, (Ex. 
184), 461; by Schumann (Ex. 187), 
464; by Tschaikowsky (Ex. 186), 
463. 

Tuning various stringed instruments (see 
under each). 


Unusual tunings —double-bass, 
violoncello, 139. 

Unis., abbreviation of ‘unisoni,’ 272. 

Unison passages played simultaneously 
on open and stopped strings (see 
Violin, v.). 

Unison passages written for a@// the 
violins—Axample by Wagner (Ex. 2), 
62, 


142; 


Valve-horn (see Horn, .); valve trom- 
bone (see Trombone, vi.) ; valve trum- 
pet (see Trumpet, II.) 

Valves and pistons (see Cornet-a-pistons, 
Horn, 11., Trombone, vi., Trumpet, 
IIL). 

Ventilhorn (Ger.) (see Horn, 11). 

Vibrato (close shake), how indicated {see 
Violin). 

VIOLA (r. Alto, Ger. Bratsche) :—Alto 
(C) clef used for, 107; arpeggio 
chords, as on violin, transposed a 
fifth lower, r08 ; as a melodic instru- 
ment rarely employed in the orches- 
tra—examples of its use in this way 
referred to, 116; brace used when 
violas are divided and two staves 
used—example by Schubert (Ex. 37), 
115; chords, 108 ; col legno—exaneple 
by Boieldieu (Ex. 23), 91; by Wagner 
(Ex. 203), 511; crossing of violas 
with second violins—exvamples by 
Handel (Ex. 24), 93; by Mendels- 
sohn (Ex. 33), 110; described, 107- 
109; double notes and double stops 
108—example by Gluck (Ex. 35), 112; 
features in common with the violin, 
108; fingering, 108; harmonics, 
natural and artificial—those mostly 
used—exam/ple referred to by Wagner, 
108; incorrect notation, 85; its func- 
tion in the orchestra, 110; its position 
in the score, 50; legato tremolo— 
exumple by Wagner (lx. 19), 86; 
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music for, written in the alto clef, the 
G clef being used for its upper notes, 
107 ; mute, indicated by ‘con sordini’ 
—example by Handel (Ex. 24), 93; 
by Herold (Ex. 25), 93; by Schu- 
mann (Ex. 62), 167; number of 
violas employed in the orchestra in 
proportion to violins, 111 ; non-trans- 
posing instrument, 107; positions, 
higher—those in general use, 108 ; 
sometimes used in place of first and 
second violins for special effect— 
example by Schubert (Ex. 37), 115: 
sometimes used in place of basses 
—example by Handel (Ex. 36), 113; 
Strings, tuning, 108; tremolo, 108 
—example by Schubert (Ex. 18), 84; 
by Wagner (Ex. 108), 258; tone, 109, 
III; 

4, BOWING AND PHRASING. 
Examples by Auber (Ex. 46), 134, 
(is, gab we, (ES, GB, song lay 
Brahms (Ex. 43), 130; by Dvořák 
(Ex. 91), 223, (Ex. 185), 462; by 
Gluck (Ex. 35), 112; by Graun (Ex. 
102), 249; by Handel (Ex. 36), 113; 
by Haydn (Ex. 112), 267 ; by Mendels- 
sohn (Ex, 33), 110, (Ex. 94), 241; 
by Mozart (Ex. 34), 111, (Ex. 113), 
268 ; by Paisiello (Ex. 74), 188; by 
Schubert (Ex. 37), 115; by Weber 
(Ex. 40), 125. 

i. DIVISION OF VIOLAS, Ex- 
amples by Beethoven (Ex. 50), 138, 
(Gee, THe), ayy (Bs, Rid), apes lov 
Cherubini (Ex. 110), 265; by Gluck 
(Ex. 35), 112; by Haydn (Ex. 22), 90; 
by Mendelssohn (Ex. 111), 266; by 
Mozart (Ex. 34), 111; by Schubert 
(Ex. 37), 135, (Ex. 47), 135; by 
Wagner (Ex. 49), 137. 

Ml, PIZZICATO. Lxamples by 
Auber (Ex. 84), 207, (Ex. 203), Sas 5 
by Bennett (Ex. 20), 88; by Haydn 
(Ex. 32), 103; by Hėrold (Ex. 41), 
127; by Mendelssohn (Ex. 65), 170, 
(Ex. 111), 266; by Meyerbeer (Ex. 
44), 132; by Mozart (Ex. 95), 242; 
by Wagner (Ex. 49), 137. 


Viola alta, 117. 
VIOLA D'AMORE :—Now almost obsolete 


—Lxamsle by Meyerbeer referred to, 
1:93. 
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VIOLIN :—Arpeggio chords— examples, 


81; brace used to connect first and 
second violin staves, 84; close shake 
(see Vibrato), 104; col legno defined 
—example by Boieldieu (Ex. 23), 91; 
by Wagner (Ex. 203, 511; Crosse 
ing of first and second violins— 
example by Bennett (Ex. 20), 88; 
described, 58-60; divisi, meaning of, 
72, 75—example by Saint-Saéns (Ex. 
30), 101; double string, 73 (see also 
v. and vL); G clef used for, 58; in- 
correct notation—examp/e referred to 
by Beethoven, 85; its position in the 
score, 50; keys, sharp and flat, effect 
of, 106; large skips, when to be 
avoided, 83; melodies written to be 
played on a particular string—eram- 
ples by Beethoven (Ex. 1), 61; by 
Wagner (Ex. 2), 62; music for, in- 
variably written in the G clef, 58; 
non-transposing instrument, £8; nut, 
58; open strings, how indicated, 58; 
staccato, 68; sudden and consider- 
able changes of position, when to be 
avoided, 83; sul ponticello, note to 
Pp. 23; Sympathetic resonance, 106; 
vibrato, defined, how  indicated— 
sometimes called the ‘‘ close shake,” 
104. 

1, BOWING AND PHRASING 
always to be carefully indicated, 66; 
various bowings—/-xanzples by Auber 
(Ex. 8), 68; by Beethoven (Exs. 5 
and 6), 67; by Haydn (Ex. 4), 67; 
by Mendelssohn (Ex. 7), 68; by 
Schubert (Ex. 3), 67. 

il. CHORDS. (a) Of Three notes— 
combinations most effective with one 
and two open strings, 78; with the 
three strings stopped, 79; combina- 
tions zo¢ available, 76; how indicated 
by the composer, 81; manner of 
playing, 81; rests between chords 
necessary, why, 82; Axample by Bect- 
hoven (Ex. 17), 82. 

(B) Of Four notes—combinations most 
effective, with some open Strings, 78 ; 
with the /our strings stopped, 80; 
combinations o¢ available, 76, 77: 
how indicated by the composer, 81; 
manner of playing, 81; rests betwcen 
chords necessary, why, 82; Zxample 
by Beethoven (Ex. 16), 82. 
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II. CHROMATIC SCALE.  Diffi- 
culty of rapid playing, 63; fingering, 
63; in the higher positions, 64. 

LV. DIVISION OF THE VIOLINS. 
(A) Into Two parts—first and second— 
most usual, 25, 102; use of the brace, 
84. (B) Into Three parts, 102. (C) 
Into Four parts, use of brace—E-vam- 
ples by Haydn (Ex. 32), 103; by 
Wagner (Ex. 29) 100; by Weber 
(Ex. 31), 102. (D) Into Twelve parts 
—referred to by Wagner, 105. 

V. DOUBLE NOTES. Combina- 
tions most effective, 70 ; combinations 
not available, 70; unisons played on 
open and stopped strings simul- 
taneously—Fxample by Wagner re- 
ferred to, 71. 

VI. DOUBLE-STOPPING, Com- 
binations easiest to play, 72; com- 
binations to be avoided, 72; in 
orchestral writing, except in very 
moderate tempo, best avoided, 72; 
Examples by Beethoven (Ex. 12), 75; 
by Mozart (Exs. 10, 11), 73, 74. 

VII. FINGERING. Chromatic scale, 
63; of first position, 58; of other 
positions, 59; shifting, 59. 

Vill. HARMONICS. (A) Natural, 
defined—overtones or upper partials, 
94; flageolet-toéne, the German name 
for, 97; fundamental tone, 94; how 
indicated by the composer, 97, 98; 
how to obtain, w7thozt the fundamental 
tone, 95, 96; nodes defined, 95; 
table of all the harmonics used, 97; 
table of those mostly used in orches- 
tral music (see note to p. 37); Example 
by Raff (Ex. 27), 98. 

(B) Artificial, defined, 99; how indi- 
cated by the composer, 100; how 
obtained, 99, roo; seldom used in 
orchestral music, 99; used chiefly in 
solo violin music, 99; Æramples by 
Saint-Saéns (Ex. 30), 101; by Wag- 
ner (Ex. 31), 100. 

IX. MUTE. Described, 92; its 
employment indicated by the words 
‘con sordini’ (or con sord.) and in 
German scores by ‘mit Dämpfer,’ 
g2; its removal is indicated by the 
words ‘senza sord? or in German 
scores ‘ohne Dämpfer, 92; time 
must be allowed—rests in the music— 


for placing or removing it, 92; Exam- 
ples by Handel (Ex. 24) 93 ; by Hérold 
(Ex. 25), 93; by Schumann (Ex. 62), 
167 ; by Weber (Ex. 31), 102. 

X., PIZZICATO. Coll’ arco—ormore 
usually avco—is used to indicate when 
the bow is to be resumed, 87 ; defined, 
87; how indicated, 87; ineffective on 
very high notes, 87; very rapid 
passages impossible, 87; Example by 
Bennett (Ex. 20), 88; by Wagner 
Ex. 49), 137. 

PIZZICATO HARMONY. Examples 
by Auber (Ex. 78), 201; by Gluck 
(Ex. 80), 203; by Haydn (Ex. 22), 
go, and (Ex. 32), 103; by Mendels- 
sohn (Ex. 65), 170; by Paisiello 
(Ex. 74), 188; by Prout (Ex. 21), 
89; by Raff (Ex. 77), 199. 

XI. POSITIONS. Described, 59 ; 
eleven practicable, 59 ; fingering, 58, 
59; higher positions, 60; shifting, 
59; sudden and considerable changes 
from one to another position—when 
to be avoided, 83; those in general 
use, 59. 

All SHAKES. Difficult with a 
minor second on extremely high notes 
—why, 65; practicable with major 
or minor second throughout the entire 
compass of the violin, 65, 

XI. STRINGS. Compass of, 58- 
60; melodies written to be played 
on particular strings—Axample by 
Beethoven (Ex. 1), 61; by Wagner 
(Ex. 2), 62; open strings, how indi- 
cated, 58; tuning, 58. 

XIV. TREMOLO. Defined, 84; 
how indicated, 84; Axample by Schu- 
bert (Ex. 18), 84; by Wagner (Ex. 
108), 258; legato tremolo, defined, 
86; Example by Wagner (Ex.19), 86. 


Violoncelle (Fv. ) (see Violoncello). 
VIOLONCELLO (Fr. Violoncelle) :—Ar- 


peggio chords—example by Weber 
(Ex. 40), 125; bass, tenor, and G 
clefs used for, 120; brace used when 
more than one staff is employed—ex- 
amples by Handel (Ex. 73) 187; 
Schubert (Ex. 37), 115; chords of 
three and four ‘notes—erumple by 
Beethoven (lex, 39), 124; chromatic 
scale, 122; col legno—example by 
Boicldieu (Ex. 23), 91; by Wagner 
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(Ex, 203), 511; compass of, 120- 
123; described, 119, 120; double 
notes and double stops, r24—example 
by Boieldieu (Ex. 23) 91; by Dvorak 
(Ex. 79), 202; features in common 
with the violin, 126; fingering, 
121-123; harmonics rarely used 
except in solos, 128; its function in 
the orchestra, 119; its position in the 
score, 50; legato tremolo—example 
by Wagner (Ex. 19}, 86; melodies 
written to be played on a particular 
string—erample by Spohr (Ex. 54), 
150; music for, written in the bass 
(F) clef, the tenor (C) clef, and 
for its higher notes in the treble 
(G) clef, 120—example by Hérold 
(Ex. 41), 127; mute, indicated by 
‘con sordini,’ 126—examples by 
Cherubini (Ex. 48), 136; by Handel 
(Ex. 24), 93; by Hérold (Ex. 25), 93; 
non-transposing instrument, 119; 
older method of writing for the ‘cello 
in G and F clefs only—example by 
Onslow (Ex 38), 120; positions, 123; 
shifting, 123; strings, 120; thumb 
positions, 123 ; tremolo, 126—example 
by Schubert (Ex. 18), 84; by Wagner 
(Ex. 108), 258; tuning, 120; un- 
usual tunings—example by Schumann 
referred to, 139; vibrato—example by 
Raff (Ex. 45), 133. 

I, ASA MELODIC INSTRUMENT, 
Examples by Auber (Ex. 46), 134; by 
Brahms (Ex. 43), 130; by Haydn 
(Ex. 32), 103; by Meyerbeer (Ex. 44), 
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132; by Raff (Ex. 45), 133; by Schu. 
bert (Ex. 47), 135; by Spohr (Ex 
64), 160. 

Il, BOWING AND PHRASING. 
Examples by Beethoven (Ex. 50), 
138; by Brahms (Ex. 43), 130; by 
Goetz (Ex. 42), 129; by Haydn (Ex. 
32), 103; by Meyerbee: (Ex. 44), 
132; by Weber (Ex. 40), 125. 

WI, DIVISION OF THE CELLOS. 
(A) In Two parts. Examples by 
Handel (Ex. 73), 187; by Raff (Ex. 
45), 133; by Rossini (Ex. 70), 179; 
by Schubert (Ex. 37), 115, (Ex. 
47), 135. 

(B) In Three parts. Example by 
Meyerbeer (Ex. 57), 153. 

(c) In Four parts. Examples by 
Cherubini (Ex. 48), 136; by Wagner 
(Ex. 49), 137. 

IV. PIZZICATO. Examples by 
Bennett (Ex. 20), 88; by Gluck (Ex. 
35), 112; by Handel (Ex. 73), 187; 
by Haydn (Ex. 22), 90; by Hérold 
(Ex. 41), 127; by Prout (Ex. 21), 89; 
by Schubert (Ex. 56), 152; by Spohr 
(Ex. 194), 491. 

Wind instruments as a coniponent part 
of the modern orchestra (see Modern 
orchestra, I1.). 

Wind instruments, varicties of, 27-36. 

Wood wind, 27. 


Xylophone (see note to p. 261). 


Zinken (Ger.), 471. 
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the Opera 508 ee Bound with Portrait 

DAUGHTRY, 0O. Ear-Tests and How to ponas for 
Them. Fonrth Impression... ; 

EVETTS, EDGAR T. The Vocal Sindoni e 
Register with Vocabulary 

Modulator for use of Students of the Nane al and 
Rhythmic Methods (Vocal) .. = 


GOODWIN, A. Practical Hints on the Technique 
and Touch of Pianoforte Playing. With Illustra- 
tions. Fourth Impression ... ae . Bound 


HAMILTON. Dictionary of Musical peas ound 2/3 


HEALE, H. A Short Treatise on the Rudiments 
of Music. 16mo Sea ves 


Printed in England 


10116 


9182 


9182e 


9183 


9183a 


9184 


9185 
9186 
9187 
9188 


9189 


9190 


9181 


10106 
10107 


9210 


9198 


10115 


9201 


PRACTICE RECORD and Mark scone for Music 
Pupils. Arranged for three terms.. 
The same, arranged for one term 
POCHHAMMER, A. Popular Handbook of Musical 
Information. (H. Heale.)  ... ne ..Bound 
PROUT, PROF. EBENEZER :— 
Harmony: Its Sess and Practice ae -seventh 
Impression Be : Bound 
Analytical Key i e E: in the same. 
Fifth Impression k : .. Bound 
Counterpoint: Strict and Free. Piceni 
Impression m oe . Bound 


Additional Exercises ie “Counterpoint ” with 
Melodies and Unfigured Basses for Se erat 
Highth Impression wes aan . Bound 


Double Counterpoint and Canon Fifth lap: ession. 
Bound 


Fugue. Seventh Impression ... ane ... Bound 
Fugal Analysis. Fourth Edition ... ... Bound 
Musical Form. Ninth Impression ... --- Bound 
Applied Forms. Eighth Impression ... Bound 
The Orchestra : 
I. Technique ofthe Instruments. Sixth Impression. 
Bound 
II. Orchestral Combination. Sixth Impression. 
Bound 
PROUT, LOUIS B. Harmonic a sis. Second 
Edition : bac aes aes 


Sidelights on CADET a 
Time, Rhythm and WT ‘Second Tenpececien 
REINECKE, C. The Beethoven Pianoforte 


Sonatas. Letters to a Lady. Translated By 
E. M. Trevenen Dawson 


RIEMANN, Or. H. Harmony opined, < or ‘ne 
Theory of the Tonal Functions of Chords. Trans. 
from the German. Second Impression. Bound 
L’Harmonie simplifiée, ou Théorie des fonctions 
tonales des accords. Translated Oe Prof. Georges 
Humbert . ‘ 

Catechism of Musical instrniente (Guide to rte 
strumentation). Third Impression. ..Bound 
Catechism of Musical History :— 

Part I. History of Mnsical Instruments, and 
History of Tone an and Notations. Third 
Impression ets poe . Bound 

Part II. History of Musical Form, wita Bio- 
graphical Notices. Third Impression ...Bound 

Catechism of Pianoforte Playing. Third Impression. 

Bound 

Catechism of Musical Asthetics. Second Impres- 
sion ee aes oon ... Bound 

Catechism of Oreneciration eee ee ... Bound 


Introduction to playing from Score ... ... Bound 


Net 


RIEMANN, Dr. H.—( Contd.) 


Analysis of J. S. Bach’s “48 Preludes and Fugues.” 
Part I. 24 Preludes and Pagni Fourth 
Impression ane : . Bound 


Part II. 24 Preludes and Fugues. “Third 
Impression oes : . Bound 
ROCKSTRO, W. S. Praal ay aeeeaa 

Key to ‘Practical Harmony ” ò 600 
Rules of Counterpoint ... pound 
A History of Music. Twenty- fifth Eaa Bound 
RUBINSTEIN, A. Music and its Masters. A Con- 
versation. Third Impression nas ... Bound 
SCHROEDER, C. Handbook of Violin & Viola 
Playing. Fourth Impression 000 ...Bound 
Catechism of Violoncello Playing. Third Impr. 
Bound 
Handbook of connie (J. Matthews.) Fourth 
lmpression be öö ...Bound 
SCHUMANN. Rage to a Mffsiciniis nee ae 
SHEDLOCK, J. S. Beethoven's Pianoforte Sonatas. 


The Origin and aoe Values of Various 
Readings ne = 


SHINN, Dr. F. G. Elementary Tar “Training. 
I. Melodic B00 wee ben z 
Il. Harmonic and epad 


A Method of Teaching Harmony based upon 
Ear-Training : 


I. Diatonic Harmony ... 
II. Chromatic Harmony Arid Exen oN roerei 
Musical Memory and its Cultivation.. 
SIBLEY, C. Tho Voice and its Conte : 
SIMPSON, J. 300 Questions on the Grammar of 


Music. Based on the Syllabns of the Associated 
Board of the R.A.M and K.C.M. ... tee aes 


Key to the above 200 
400 Questions on the Rutim@nts of naie = 
Key to the above 
A concise textbook on the Podane of Music 
STEILER, J. The Great German Composers. Bio- 


graphical Notices, with some account of their 
Works. Ilustrated ... de aoe ..Bound 


SUTTON, R. Elementsof the Theory di MANE, Bound 
WARREN, J. Catechism of the Harmonium 


WEST, G. F. Hints to Young Teachers of the 
Pianoforte ead 560 tee and er 
WHITTINGHAM, A. 200 Questions and Exercises 
on F. Davenport’s “ Elements of Music” ... at 


AUGENER Ltd. 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
63 CONDUIT STREET (Regent St. Corner) & 57 HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, 
LONDON, W. 1. 


ao 


